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EW lines of work or business offer 
—So much profit on the cash required to start 

—So much health, pleasure, and outdoor ex- 
ercise as owning or running a Rapid Sight-Seeing 
Car— Bus Line or Resort Car. 

Everybody loves to ride in an automobile. 

Many thousands are daily paying their money 
to ride in Rapid Passenger Traffic Cars. 

Many Rapid owners are pocketing the profits. 
But there are opportunities waiting everywhere. 


Consider These Facts 


You may be in a similar line of business now 
—using horses and wagons — 

Rapid Passenger Traffic Cars will make more 
money for you. 

You may be in office work —working for someone 
else— A Rapid Car makes your own business and 
will pay you a better ‘‘saiary’’ or better ‘‘wages.”’ 

It costs youless than tostart a drugstore, or cigar 
store or grocery store, etc. ,and is more profitable. 


$250,000.00 Spent to Make This 
Rapid Car Perfect 





We are prepared to show anybody what can be 
done — anywhere —with Rapid Passenger Traffic 
Cars. - . 

Requires No Experience 

This is an all-year-round occupation which 
requires no previous experience. 

You can work it and have more time to your- 
self. It requires a comparatively small amount to 
start with and the running expense is very limited 
— scarcely to be considered beside the profits. 

It is a small town business—a large city busi- 
ness —a country road transportation business— 
a summer or winter resort business. You can 
start right in at it. 

You can ship the car at small expense from 
summer to winter ‘resorts—make money the 
year ’round. 


We Protect You 


We are the largest and oldest makers of com- 
mercial power and sight-seeing cars exclusively. 











Our long experience and the success of all 
classes who have bought Rapid Passenger Traffic 
Cars enable us to place dependable facts before 
you which you can absolutely rely upon. 

Let us tell you what we believe you can do and 
then judge for yourself before you invest a dollar. 


Are You Satisfied Now ? 


How much money are you making now? 

We do not ask you this to have you tell us. 
Weask so you will consider making more money 
and write us to investigate how you can. 


Cash In Hand Every Trip 


Think of being outdoors under the most pleas- 
ant circumstances, conducting a business of this 
kind, either yourself or by hiring men to run 
your car or cars, where every return is cash down 
before you start or spend your time to earn it. 

We make Rapid Passenger Traffic Cars for 
from 12-passengers to 25-passengers. 








NYBODY can buy automobile parts. 
A Then put them together. 

‘That is what some commercial car makers 
are doing now. 

It requires one of the largest commercial auto- 
mobi!2 factories in the world to make all the 
parts of Rapid Cars. 

Doubled Our Factory 

This year we built another concrete steel 
factory to double our space and facilities. 

We make all parts of Rapid Cars so we can 
know each car is perfect. 

We have spent over $250,000.00 in tests the 
past five years to make this Rapid Pullman 
Passenger Car and Rapid Sight-Seeing Cars 
absolutely dependable. 

Dependable Always On Smallest Fuel Con- 
sumption 

The results of the most practical, every day in 
the veartests in the hands of ourcustomers are told 
in theirenthusiastic letters which we will show you 

In the 1908 Glidden Tour the record of the Rapid 
Sight-Seeing Car through sand—mud to the 
hubs —-over the mountains of Pen»sylvania — 
New York, Vermont, New Ham shire and 
Maine was the wonder of the automobile world. 

Rapid Cars have won every test in their class 
in all Reliability Runs or Power Contests in which 
they have been entered. 

Everybody Likes to Ride In Rapid Cars 

Wherever vou go—wherever you see sight- 
seeing cars—you will find that tourists take 
The Rapid. 

The Rapid is popular because it is safe and 
made absolutely “fool proot,’’ dependable, easy 
to steer, perfect to control in starting and 


RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 
21 Rapid Street, Pontiac, Michigan 


stopping, and always gets there and back again. 
The public knows that. 

And Rapid Passenger Traffic Cars are the 
most comfortable to ride in — making every trip 
a continuous pleasure. 

$50.00 to $600.00 Per Week 

These are only suggestions to your mind of the 
possibilities of this great business. The ex- 
perience of hundreds of others proves that any- 
where from a net cash = of $25.00 per week 
up to $500.00 a week and even more can be made 
by owning and operating a Rapid Car. It only 
depends upon you and the location and circum- 
stances under which you operate a Rapid 
Passenger Traffic Car as to how big the profits 
will be to you. 

Any number of Rapid Passenger Traffic Cars, 
according to the requirements of your location, 
will be a safe, sound, permanent and profitable 
investment. 

Every Rapid Guarantee Perfect 

Rapid Cars are built along the most practical 
lines of the very best materials by the most 
expert workmen, on power principles which 
have been demonstrated as the most reliable 
under every condition and at an experimental 
cost which could not be duplicated for more than 
$250,000.00. We make every Rapid Car as per- 
fect in every way as it is possible to make a cat 
for the purposes for which it is intended and so 
guarantee it. 


Our Literature and Catalog On Request 
We are glad to send all facts and literature 
about Rapid Passenger Traffic Cars to people 
who are really interested. If you are interested, 
be frank with us. 








One Style Rapid 2-Ton Truck 


Motor —30-H.P. Double Opposed Type 


Note — We manufacture a complete line of heavy trucks, 
merchants’ delivery wagons, busses, police, hospital and fire de- 
partment wagons, undertakers’ wagons, and special cars for every 
commercial use. We invite manufacturers and others who use 
trucks or power wagons in their business to correspond with us. 
We will be glad to write you in detail, making such recommenda- 
tions and suggestions as apply to your business and to your needs. 
There is no obligation whatever in writing for this information. 


SERB SB SRB RB RB eee eee 
(We prefer a letter from you, but use this coupon 
if you wish.) 
RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 
21 Rapid Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


Send me the Rapid Catalog and facts showing prices and 
possibilities of profits. 










Can you command a few hundred dollars to make the start, if 


convinced that it will pay you?..............cccccececceeeeneeeeeereeee a 
Se np ee eeeaeaeaeaeass 
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Let’s talk the kind of talk both of us can 
understand. 

You don’t care much how many automo- 
bileswe are building thisyear ; youdon’t care 
much whether we are building 500 or 10,- 
000, because you know that is our business. 

You are not interested so much in know- 
ing how many cars we build as in knowing 
how well we build them. 

You want to know how good they are; 
you want to know who designed them; 
you want to know the kind of material 
that is in them; you want to know how this 
material is put together ; howthe caris made. 

You want to know whether the car will 
run; whether it will last for a long time 
under hard conditions; whether it will 
take you anywhere you want to go and 
bring you back when you want to come; 
whether it will stand the strain you put 
upon it without continual repairs. 

You can know whether the car you are 
considering is such a car only by what the 
car has actually done. If it hasn’t done 
anything, you can’t know. 


What Has the Car You Are 
Considering Done? 


Before you buy a car inquire whether it 
has done anything: Has it won any con- 
tests? Has it been assigned to any unu- 
sual test—for instance—208 miles a day 
for 100 days? 

Inquire if any like it have been in use 
long anaty to enable you to judge them. 
Can you find any considerable number of 
people who have tested them out and are 
willing to say that they are right? 


More Than 1200 Deliveries 


As a matter of fact, we have delivered 
more 1909 model $1,500 cars than all 
other manufacturers combined. 

More than 1,200 of our “30s” are in 
actual daily use on the streets and roads 
of this country, 

Ask any owner. He will tell you what 
this car is—what it will do. We are will- 
ing to stand by what the users say. 

You don’t care half so much how many 
people buy our cars as you do to know 
how many of them are satisfied after 
they buy. 

The test of use is the only real test for a 
motor car. 


We Didn’t Announce Our Car and 
Then Start to Design It 


We were two years in designing and 
building it and made no announcement 
until we were ready to make deliveries. 
We would not take an order until the cars 
were ready, and we have made prompt 
deliveries at every stage of the season. 

If any one with another car to sell ex- 
presses an unfavorable opinion about the 
Chalmers-Detroit you can say to him: 
“A Chalmers-Detroit ‘30’ ran 208 miles a 
day for 100 straight days. How far has 
your car run?” 


You Are Not Buying Personality 


Bear in mind you are not buying per- 
sonality when you buy a motor car. You 
are buying a machine. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company 


Suppose an automobile company should 
organize with J. Pierpont Morgan, Andrew 
Carnegie, Theodore Roosevelt and President 
Eliot, of Harvard, on the board of directors. 
There would be enough personality for 
anybody. 

But if the cars that company made had 
not been tried and tested you would not 
buy them. 

Motor cars are good, not because certain 
men have reputations, but men get repu- 
tations because they make good motor 
cars. 

ye cease is not a cause; it is an effect. 

A Chalmers-Detroit is not good because 
it has a reputation; it has a reputation 
because it is good. 


Our Chief Ambition 


What should be the chief ambition of an 
automobile company? 

Ought its ambition be to see how many 
people it could sell to, or how many people 
it could satisfy? 

The chief ambition of the Chalmers- 
Detroit Motor Company is to have satis- 
fied owners. 

We want every man who ever buys a 
Chalmers- Detroit car to feel thoroughl 
satisfied. We stand back of every car with 
our reputation. We guarantee to make 
every car good. We are able to do this 
because we know they are right before we 
ever let them get out of the factory. 

We want to hold our buyers; we want 
them to come back to us when they need 
other cars, solely because the ones we first 
sold them left nothing to be desired. 

The only way we can stay in business 
is to make good with the people who buy 
our Cars. 

The only way we can make good with 
the people who buy our cars is to 
make good cars. 


We Still Have Cars to Sell 


We would not expect you to be- 
lieve us if we told you our output 
wasentirely sold. It is, and it isn’t. 
We haveclosed contracts withdealers 
for all the cars we can build this year, 
and many dealers are asking for a 
bigger allotment. We are going to 
build 2500 ‘‘30’s.” Bear in mind, 
however, that these cars must be 
sold by the dealers before they can 
be called actual sales. 

We have worked hard to sell cars, 
and have succeeded very well, yet 
we don’t lay claim to having sold 
our output before the demonstrat- 
ing cars were out, or of having sold 
any number of cars over the tele- 
phone. Unfortunately, we have been un- 
able to get in touch with that class of 
buyers who are said to place their orders 
over the telephone before they examine the 
cars, or with that other class who are said to 
purchase without having a demonstration. 


As a matter of fact, all of us know that 
automobiles are not bought that way now- 
adays. We don’t expect to sell any one by 
that method. We don’t expect to sell you 
until we can convince you. We can’t con- 
vince you until we can demonstrate to 
you. All we ask is a chance to demonstrate. 


Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 


[Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers] 


Lets Talk Sense 


About Automobiles 


We know that our cars are right. We 
know that our “30” has a great many 
mechanical features that are far ahead of 
any other car at anywhere near its price. 
We don’t ask you to believe us any fur- 
ther than your common-sense tells you 
that we are right. If you don’t know your- 
self, consult some one who does know 
about motor car construction. We will 
risk our chances on the decision. 

We know we shall sell the remainder of 
our output before the season is over, and 
the indications are we will sell out earlier 
this year than ever before; still we don’t 
want you to think for a minute that it is 
necessary for you to wire or 'phone your 
order to us at once. 

If you are going to buy a motor car, we 
would like to have you consider us a can- 
didate for your order and give us a fair 
chance to secure it. If we cannot con- 
vince you that we have by far the latest 
and best construction in our car, from 
radiator to rear axle, we don’t expect you 
to invest your money in it. 


Big Success in New York 


At the New York Show in Madison 
Square Garden the Chalmers-Detroit‘‘ 30” 
attracted more attention than any other 
car shown there. We sold 79 of these cars 
at the New York Show. Among the buyers 
was Mr. John B. Herreshoff, President of 
the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company of 
Bristol,Conn. After placing his order Mr. 
Herreshoff wrote us the following letter: 


“In placing my order this A. M. for 
a Chalmers- Detroit ‘30,’ and also 
advising my friend to join me in pur- 
chasing another of the same model 
(which has been done), I did so after 
due consideration and examination 


The factory cost on our 4cyl. 
engine is $261. Yet 4-cylinder en- 
gines are sold as low as $75. 

Our transmission costs us $94; 
our axles $125. 

The annular ball bearings used 
in this car cost us $103. Were- type 
place all four cylinders for $35 if 
an accident happens to one. 

Front axle — Single piece drop 
forging, L-beam section. Large 
annular ball bearings. 

Rear axle— Full floating type, 
heat-treated nickel steel shafts, 
large annular ball bearings. 

rive Shaft Brake, contracting 


iron on steel. 


matic t 


in oil, 


Rear Wheel brakes 14 inch in- 
ternal expanding 2 inch face, cast 


All brakes double octing. ing 
Full type annular ball bearings 
throughout running gear. 
annu'ar ball bearings in trans- 
taission and on motor crank shaft. 
Float Feed Carburetor, auto- wide. 
i , hot water jacketed. 
Multiple Disc Clutch running artillery type. 


Bevel gear drive, single univer- 
sal joint, drive shaft in tube. 





and trial, and feel satisfied that it is 
one of the best four cylinder cars of 
its size, and certainly the best for the 
money that has yet been on the market.” 


Mr. Herreshoff is world-famous as the 
designer of the yachts which have for so 
many years successfully defended the 
America cup. His acknowledged position 
as one of the foremost engine builders 
of the world renders comment on this 
letter unnecessary. 


The Proved Car 


The Chalmers-Detroit ‘30” is a proved 
car. Why should you take a chance on a 
car that has not proved itself? You can 
profit by the experience of more than 1200 
owners. 

Remember it took us two years to de- 
sign and build our $1,500 car. Remember 
one of these cars was driven 208 miles a 
day for 100 consecutive days—20,800 
miles; that one of them has been driven 
more than 27,000 miles. Remember that 
more than 100 of these cars in all parts of 
the country last Election Day were driven 
200 miles each without stop of the engine. 

Remember that this car won first and 
second place in the Jericho Sweepstakes 
on Long Island and third in the Inter- 
national Light Car Race at Savannah. 
Remember that it has won hill climbs and 
other special contests by the score. Re- 
member that more than 1200 of them are 
in actual use and that they are giving satis- 
faction to the people who paid hard money 
for them. 

When you pay around $1,500 for a 
motor car you have a right to expect a good 
deal. When you buy a Chalmers-Detroit 


you know you will get a good deal because 
you invest your money in a proved car. 





Pressed Steel. Frame, channel 
section. 
Constant level splash lubricat- 
system — by gear 
pump. Sight Feed on dash. 
Springs— Front, half elliptic, 38 
inches long, 2 inches wide. Rear, 
three-quarter elliptic, 2 inches 


Silent 


32 inch diameter Wheels, wood 


110 inches wheel base. 
Finished and upholstered as 
good as any car can be. 





band, 8 inch diameter, 3 inch face, 
Thermoid lined. 


Street 





OE I ys ieatinnniintitineatiatilnsiaideinepetaminns : 


CHALMERS-DETROIT MOTOR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Please mail your new cataiog «9 


S. E. P., Feb. 20, '09 
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Cold is discord. Warmth is harmony. 
Cold is brutal—it exposes moods and 
often opens the way for discontent. 
Warmth is a homemaker; it puts heart 
in the home. Cupid wears no clothing— 
he shuns icy blasts. That is why lovers 
are always given the most comfortable 
room in the house. So, too,a harmonious 
and happy household depends very 
largely upon bodily comfort. And com- 
fort depends upon the heat question. 


RICAN {DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


for Hot-Water, Low-Pressure Steam, or Vacuum heating give out nothing 
but pure, clean heat, making every nook and corner of the home livable and 
enjoyable. High winds cannot arrest nor chilling cold offset their ample 
flow of warmth, which floods the whole house like a melody. 


A heating harmony 





IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made in sizes to fit cottages, mansions, 
churches, schools, stores, and larger structures. They will put new life into old buildings, and 

' add a permanent selling value to any property. 
House-cleaning work is reduced one-half and expen- 
sive damage to furnishings is avoided. Savings in 
fuel, labor, and absence of repairs will soon repay 
cost of the outfit. 








Four cold months still ahead! These outfits can be put in without any 
tearing up, annoyance to occupants, or disturbing old heating methods 







A No. W IDEAL Boiler and 700 ft. of A No, 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 422 ft. of 


~25- . 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing the 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing the until ready to start fire inthe new. Tell us the kind of building you wish 
owner $315, were used to Hot-Water owner $205, were used to Hot-Water . F 
heat this cottage. heat this cottage. toheat. Prices now most favorable, and you get the services of the most 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. This did skillful fitters. Buy now and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home’”’ will become a 


pot include cost et Pee, Vales Magna, “te? Which installation is extra and Harmony in praise of good heating. Ask for book (free)‘‘Ideal Heating.” 





AMERICAN RADIATO RCOMPANY 


Public Showrooms and Warehouses located at Chicago, New York, Boston, hee rocgg oe Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Brantford (Ontario), London, Paris, Berlin 
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The Confessions of a Con Man 
ON THE ROAD WITH JIM ROSS 





T SEVENTEEN 
A or thereabouts 
I deliberately 
picked my vocation in 
life and became a 
grafter. By ethat I 
don’t mean, probably, 
what you mean. The 
word “ grafter ” has 
been pulled into poli- 
tics, and its original 
sense is lost. On my 
side of the police fence, 
we mean by it any one 
who uses skin games 
asa vehicle for stalling 
through life. I began 
as a card cheater, and 
for thirty years I dal- 
lied with all the games 
—phony poker, three- 
card monte, gold 
bricks, big joint, wire- 
tapping and a dozen 
others which haven’t 
any names. I cleaned 
up thousands on single 
tricks in those thirty 
years—and mussed 
them up as fast as I’d 
cleaned them. I put 
into my business the 
industry, the hard 
thought, the energy 
and the brains to suc- 
ceed in pretty nearly 


any legitimate line. When I quit the game over night, about two years ago, I had 
just ten thousand dollars. And, even then, I was luckier, a great deal luckier, than 
I’m not what you would call converted, 


most of them. A grafter’s dollar is greased. 
either. I played the game, but I never carried around any conviction 
of moral wrong. .My methods were peculiar. Except in my early 
card-cheating days, the other fellow was always out to do mea great 
deal harder than I was out to do him. I beat him to it—that is all. 

I was arrested once for skinning a drummer in three-card monte 
—one of the few times I was ever in jail, even for an hour. I sent for 
the young district attorney—he was the moral leader of a reform 
spasm—and I said: 

“See here. As far as this complaint goes, you’ve got me to rights. 
It don’t go far enough—that’s all. That fellow did go up against me 
in three-card monte, and I did skin him out of his roll. But he ain’t 
telling the rest. I knew he was a city man of easy means; he thought 
I was a poor granger from Texas who had sold my farm and was 
bringing the money East to put my wife into a sanitarium. Believing 
that, he put his roll up against mine under the impression that I 
would be easy. Now who’s the worst of us two—that drummer or 
me?” The district attorney couldn’t help seeing it my way, and he 
let me go. t 

My reason for giving up the business proceeded from every-day 
horse-sense. An honest dollar is the only dollar that don’t do stunts on 
your pillow at night. No matter how they stall about it, the grafters, 
big and little, are haunted men. For one thing, they’re always afraid 
of the penitentiary. I know about prisons, though I’ve never boarded 
in one, and let me tell you they are punishment, all right. No matter 
how clever you may be, you will make your slip. Guns are another 
horror to the profession—the percentage of mortality by violence is 
high. It’s of no use for a grafter to go heeled against that danger. 
Suppose I had trouble with a sucker I’d skinned, and killed him to 
Save my own life? What chance would I, a professional gambler, stand 
in court? They’d hang me before I could get off my collar and tie. I 
had escaped penitentiaries and guns by some pretty narrow margins; 
and at forty-six I determined to lead such a life, from then on, that 
I would dare to look over my shoulder in the dark. That’s all there 
is to my reformation. 

I began in a small way as a no-account boy of seventeen. We'll 
call my home town Windville, because that isn’t how it reads on the 
map. Most of the way I’m going to disguise names,anyhow. Windville 
Is @ child-size college city in Illinois. Parts of it were pretty tough at 
the time. My father was as good a man as ever walked, but too 
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indulgent with me; 
and as for my mother, 
I could always get 
around her. So I 
dropped out of school 
early, and went to 
work in a billiard hall. 
I made good money in 
wages and tips, and I 
took to losing my earn- 
ings in poker. My 
steady hang-out was 
a little room over a 
saloon. Professional 
ecard cheaters came 
into our game from 
time totime. [looked 
on them as _ heroes; 
and I used to watch 
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So I Dropped Out of School Early, and 
Went to Work in a Billiard Hall 


As Told to 
Will Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED 
J. GLA CKEN §S 





(4 e— Mase 
Old Doctor Benedict. America’s 
Greatest Optician 
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room of my own up over a saloon. 
however; it was straight stealing. 
did, except the justifiable larceny of an elephant. 


them work. Some of 
the town boys knew 
how a professional 
stacks cards or gets a 
cold deck on the table, 
and they taught me. I 
began to practice. 
When I was pretty pro- 
ficient I tried out my 
skill in haystack games 
for small money. I 
found that I was good 
enough to deceive the 
average gambler of 
Windville. WhenI 
was sure of this I 
opened a little poker 
My first crooked deal wasn’t done with the cards, 
Strange, but it was the only real stealing I ever 
A professional gambler named Pat 
Malloy showed up in town and began to play in my room. I spotted 
him for a cheater the first night, and I refused to play with him; but 
I let him come and cheat the others while I watched how he did it. 
Cold-decking was his specialty. By ‘‘cold deck,’’ I mean the substi- 
tution of a deck, already stacked, for the one which has just been 
shuffled and cut on the table. The cold-decking process is always 
helped by alot of draperies, and Pat, who wasn’t a very smooth operator, 
always wore his overcoat when he was playing. As he raked in each 
pile he’d drop the chips in his overcoat pocket; and I'd reach in every 
night and extract a few. I must have taken three hundred dollars 
in chips from Pat that winter, and I stole in such small amounts that 
he never tumbled. By that time I’d gained, from watching him, the 
confidence to cheat on my own account. 

A rich grocer came in one night, half-drunk; I knew that he had 
a roll in his clothes. 

“Here is the time to begin,’’ I thought. When [ dealt out the first 
fixed hand to him I felt like a young lawyer before his first jury. But 
he never suspected; and on my next deal I had more confidence. I 
played him along, winning small stakes until I was sure of myself. 
Then, about midnight, when he could hardly see his cards, I dealt him 
three kings and myself three aces. His roll was about four hundred 
dollars, and I took it all on that hand. 

From that moment I never sat in a square game—I cheated all 
the time. It brought in the money like water. They were running a 
railroad through town. The construction foremen and gang bosses 
came into our place with their pay, and I figured to clear at least one 
hundred and fifty dollars every Saturday night. Between times I took 
smaller winnings from the town sports. The next fall I gave up that 
room and started a larger one over the opera house. But it wore out. 
While they couldn’t get me dead to rights, I had the reputation of a 
cheater, so that no one would play with me. Almost all that I had 
saved from the profits of the little card-room I lost paying for rent, 
light and boosters to keep the big place going. There I learned my 
first inside lesson concerning my business—don’t keep a crooked game 
long in any one place. Your very success makes people shy of it. 

Along in the time when my custom was running down to nothing, I 
first met Jim Ross. He was an old-time gambler, and his specialty 
was marked cards. Once he figured as the best man in that department 
of the business, but he was getting old and his eyes were growing 
3 
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dull. You must 
have good eyes to 
play marked cards. 
I wasalready work- 
ing a little in that 
line with an old 
deck of plaid-backs. 
I had strengthened 
certain lines in the 
plaid pattern to 
designate numbers 
and suits. Rosswas 
barred from our 
game, but he used 
to sit and watch me 
play. One night 
after the game he 
caught me in the 
hali. I was a little 
seared, being just a 
kid, when heflashed 
ol me some worn- 
out cards which 
he’d picked up from 
the floor and showed 
me the lines where 
I’d marked them. 

“Your system’s 
no good,” he said. 
“You come along with me. I know the only way to 
mark cards. I’ll make you rich.” 

When I saw he meant business, I agreed. My poker- 
room was just about busted, and I was flattered by the 
offer. Ross gave me three packs marked on his own 
system, and set me to practicing. 

There are a hundred ways of marking cards. As in any 
other graft, people keep introducing improvements. Some- 
times you take a very sharp knife and make dents in the 
devices of the scroll work. Sometimes you make similar 
dents, not in the scroll work, but along the white edge 
which runs around the back of almost all cards. The last 
system has a great many advantages. For one thing, you 
can always see, by tilting the deck a little, just what cards 
are buried before the draw. In other systems you can 
spot only the hands and the top card. But it can be easily 
detected. A suspicious sucker has only to squint along 
the cards horizontally to spot the knife marks at once. 


NW te..deate 


An Optical Illusion in Anilin Dye 


AX things considered, Jim Ross had the best method I 
everused. You know how most playing-cards are made 
—red or blue backs with a scroll work in white. The opera- 
tor takes a very thin and light anilin dye, of the same 
general color as the backs, and marks over all the white 
figures in the scroll work except one—the one which desig- 
nates the number and suit of the card, according to a code 
which he has in his mind. Look at it all you want—unless 
you know where to look you could never tell that the color 
had been tampered with. It is just an optical illusion. 

After I got to traveling with Ross I discovered why he 
came into Windville, where he was known for a cheater 
and barred from all the games. A professor of pen- 
manship in the business college—a pillar 
of the church, too—was the operator 
who colored his cards. The professor 
charged thirty-six dollars a dozen packs. 
Afterward, I got some anilin dyes and 
learned to do the work myself. 

To play with marked cards takes prac- 
tice, good eyesight and concentration. 
In fact, I think it is one of the hardest 
pieces of manipulation in card cheating. 
It was a long time before I could really 
be sure of two hands at the table, and the 
man never lived who could keep accurate 
track of three. I was a keen boy, with 
quick eyesight, a natural card-player, and 
I was good enough to be pretty sure of 
two hands by the time Jim Ross and I got 
ready to travel. 

I’m not revealing the whole game when 
I say “marked cards.” For we were out 
to beat the gambling-houses, and the first 
problem was to land the cards in the game. 
Jim Ross attended to that part of it. 
Sometimes he would find where the house 
kept its cards, would steal them, and would 
substitute marked cards with similar de- 
signs on the back. We carried all the 
standard brands in our gripsacks. If that 
couldn’t be done, he would find the sta- 
tionery store or drug store where the house 
bought its supply, and would bribe the 
clerk to give them our marked decks. 
Sometimes he worked through the porter. 
That part of the game required great 
knowledge of human nature. Looking 
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back at him now, after thirty years in the game, I 
see that knowledge of human nature was just what 
Jim Ross didn’t have. We failed often at the very 
start because he made slips in handling men. 

I won my first big stake in Paris, Illinois, and it 
came so easily that it gave me confidence to play the 
game anywhere. We had introduced our cards by 
bribing a steerer whom Ross happened to know. 
We started with poker. 

When I was about two hun- 
dred dollars winner, some of 
the losers quit and broke up 
the game. I had marked a 
traveling salesman as the good- 
thing of the party. 

When he proposed to mea 
two-handed game of casino I 
jumped at the chance. The 
losers stood around watching 
our play, and, by and by, 
they began to squabble over 
the question whether any man 
can tell, before the final show- 
down, the last four cards in a 
casino hand. You know the 
best casino experts say that 
theycandoit. I wasnocasino 
expert, but there I sat with a 
marked deck which I could 
read from the back as well as from the face. I spoke up 
and said: “ That ain’t very hard. I think I can do it.” 

My opponent was getting a little drunk. He laughed 
at me and said: 

“Kid, here’s twenty-five dollars that says you can’t!” 
I covered his money; I dealt, and we played down to the 
last four cards. Then I studied and figured and studied; 
and finally I talked the four cards straight off and pulled in 
the twenty-five dollars. 

I was following a principle which Ross had laid down 
for me, and which all professional grafters know. Never 
let your man win the first throw. You’d think that mak- 
ing him win would be the best way of leading him on. Not 
at all. If he’s got an ounce of sport in him, a small loss 
on the first throw makes him come back hard, to recover 
his money. So I won that stake, and my opponent wasn’t 
satisfied. He wanted to bet I couldn’t do it again. I said 
maybe I couldn’t; I wasn’t always sure; but I’d try it 
again for ten dollars. I called one card wrong, purposely, 
and lost. By that time he was crazy for my money. 
Winning and losing, I led him on until he had five hundred 
dollars down. As that seemed to be the extent of his pile, 
I called the turn. Jim Ross and I got away before he had 
time to think it over. 

We went on from town to town, getting barred from 
games sometimes and sometimes winning all the house 
money in the place. That combination of an old grafter 
with a young apprentice is very common in my trade. 
The older man furnishes the experience, and the younger 
one, with his quicker eyes and hands, the manipulation. 
Then again, an old cheater gets barred from the games in 
many towns. In such places he can plant the cards, pipe 
off the good things, and send in his unknown to do the 
work. I saw the end of such a combination the other day; 
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and though it’s jumping a quarter of a century, I stop here 
to tell about it. ‘‘ Young Michigan,” who isn’t young any 
longer, discovered a phenomenon about two years ago, 
This fellow—he was a young ranch hand—had a new de- 
vice for getting a cold deck into the game. It worked 
like grease. Young Michigan took him up, and played 
him all over the Far West and along the Mississippi, 
Never once was he caught. They coined money. Finally 
Young Michigan decided to break the big club games in 
New York. They came on, hired a suite of rooms in a 
good hotel, and went to it. Michigan is spotted in the 
metropolis on account of old connections with roulette 
games. 

He sent his man in alone and waited outside. The first 
night the granger came back with no winnings, but with 
a fine yarn about a spectator who had thrown an eye at 
him whenever he made a motion toward that cold deck. 
The next night—same result, only a different excuse. At 
the end of a week, Michigan cornered his assistant in the 
hotel and took him to pieces and found what made him 
tick. It wasa simple case of cold feet—granger fear of the 
bigness and richness of New York. He’d got away with 
the game in Montana and Arizona and Oklahoma, where 
one false motion would have let the lamplight stream into 
him from three different directions. In New York, the 
home of the soft sucker, where he took no greater risk 
than of being kicked downstairs, he had fallen down com- 
plete. Michigan Kid packed up that night and took him 
back to Arkansas. 


Off to St. Louis for a Good Time 


i es RETURN to Jim Ross: it was about the samestory for 
nearly a year. He wasn’t very clever, and he was a hard 
man to work for. His disposition was naturally surly, and 
he’d let that trait grow on him as he got older. He was 
never satisfied with my playing. If I won a good roll he’d 
always ask why I didn’t work it differently and make 
more. He had a good thing in me, and he knew it—but 
not to the extent of treating me white. 

At Milan, Missouri, came the incident which made me 
run away from Jim Ross the first time. That was a pros- 
perous town, with three or four good games. We regis- 
tered at the hotel, and Ross went out to see what he could 
do about planting the marked decks. While he was gone 
the hotel proprietor came up to my room. He had been 
a gambler himself, and still took an interest in the game. 
He gave me the high-sign of the profession to show he was 
all right, and said: 

““You’re too clever a kid to be throwing yourself away 
on Jim Ross. He’s queered nearly everywhere. I'll tell 
you now that neither he nor any one he’s steering can get 
into a game in this town. You'll do best to leave.” I 
reported his advice about leaving town to Jim Ross. We 
packed and went. I determined right there to make the 
break. I dropped off the train at a way station, went back 
alone to Milan, and broke a poker-game with a cold deck. 
My winning that night was twelve hundred dollars. Free 
as a lark, I started for St. Louis to have a good time on it. 
The second faro game I entered I bumped into Jim Ross. 
He’d figured it out like Sherlock Holmes—that I’d go 
back to Milan and make a big winning, that I’d streak for 
St. Louis to spend it, and that I’d land sooner or later 
in a faro game. For two days he’d been 
lying in wait for me. 

Although I hated him, Ross had a kind 
of hypnotic control over me. I handed 
over half my winnings and went back to 
him like a little lamb. So we passed on, 
through Missouri and down into Arkan- 
sas. We lost our money about as quickly 
as we made it. A gambler’s dollar is 
greased. One night you win a big stake; 
the next night you start on a wild jag or 
go up against faro; the next morning 
you're worrying about your hotel bill. It 
is a curiosity of the business that card 
cheaters, who know how crooked all the 
games are, nevertheless blow in most of 
their winnings in gambling—dog eat dog. 
The craving for excitement accounts for 
it, I suppose. Something must be doing 
all the time. In my day we played faro 
bank mostly, because that came nearest to 
being a straight game. The introduction 
of brace-boxes and high layouts has 
changed all that. 

I ran away from Ross twice more in 
that year. On one of these runaway ex- 
cursions I hooked up with an old pro- 
fessional whom we called ‘‘ Neversweat.” 
In his way he was a remarkable cheater. 
He lived a very correct life. Just what 
he did with all the money he made I never 
knew. I never saw him spend any of it in 
dissipation. I don’t know yet where he 
came from, nor where he went after I left 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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A MOTHER IN ISRAEL 





Henry James Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


HE Doctor 
T always in- 

sisted that 
the crowning blessing of his life in Chester- 
ville—a life otherwise well furnished with 
the minor beatitudes of a comfortable prac- 
tice and a more than comfortable home— 
was that this latter, in the providence of 
God, adjoined the homestead of the Hannay family. He 
declared they formed his theater and his skating-rink, 
his baseball and his grand opera, and that the best of it 
was that one could never foresee which would occur 
next, thus adding zest to the expectation. The Doctor’s 
wife shared his view, with certain feminine reservations. 
As for the neighborhood at large, it considered Mrs. 
Hannay “advanced,” but conceded that she kept things 
stirred up. 

At the time the Doctor and his wife made the Hannay 
acquaintance that family was engaged in living the 
simpler life—a perfectly unoriginal performance, but into 
which they managed to instil originality, differentiating it 
from that of all the other “‘simple lifers” the Doctor had, 
in somewhat monotonous succession, encountered, by the 
energy with which they lived it. If the neighbors were to 
be believed, it was the only kind of life they had not yet 
experimentally exhausted. On their first call the Lansings 
found Mrs. Hannay, who was no fairy, lightly attired in a 
species of gingham jumper and brief petticoat of the same, 
seated on the greensward beneath spreading apple trees, 
with a pile of books beside her. 

“Sit right down on the grass,” she greeted them cor- 
dially, “‘it’ll do you good. It’s the only way to get the real 
magnetism of the earth; I’ve given up chairs altogether.” 
And the Doctor’s wife, with a secret pang for her best 
mohair skirt (moreover, she was mortally afraid of cater- 
pillars), obeyed. The Doctor, most adaptable of men, 
had already cast himself down upon the hummocky 
ground, with the air of its being a preferred attitude, and 
was making advances to a group of children hanging 
slightly—but very slightly—in the background. Their 
pose suggested less timidity than a shrewd desire to pro- 
nounce upon the newcomers before committing themselves. 
There were seven of them, all surprisingly of a size and 
indeterminate as to sex, being all clad alike in sleeveless 
sweaters and racing knickerbockers. The Doctor’s wife 
eyed them with the hunger of a childless woman. 

“Are they all yours?” she asked. 

“Every one of them,” replied their hostess promptly. 
“And none too many, either; I believe in large families. 
Henry James, come and shake hands. He’s the eldest,” 
she explained, as the fractionally largest of the blond- 
headed, blue-eyed and freckle-faced company came cheer- 
fully forward and extended a firm and tanned little fist 
to be shaken. “‘ William Dean,’’ she beckoned up the 
next. “ His full name is William Dean Howells Hannay. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps,” she summoned a third. 
“Mary Wilkins, Sammy, Ruddy, Marcella, come here! 
Their full namesare Samuel Clemens, Rudyard Kipling 
and Marcella Humphry Ward,” she proffered, as the 
last three lined up before the visitors. 

“What—unusual names!” gasped the Doctor’s wife, 
wildly struggling for composure and to avoid the 
Doctor’s eye. 

“Well, they’re pretty well known to us all,” said 
Mrs. Hannay complacently. ‘I believe in the influence 
of names, and I made up my mind to give them each 
one they’d have to live up to or be ashamed of them- 
selves. I never did see the sense of naming children 
after their relatives, when their relatives were nothing 
to be proud of. And I believe in taking the names of 
people who are doing something right now, instead of 
going way back to the Dark Ages and Napoleon 
Bonaparte. I never did have much opinion of military 
men, and I think a good deal more of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps than I do of Queen Elizabeth.” 

_“Haven’t you discriminated heavily in favor of fic- 
tion?” asked the Doctor, perceiving his wife past speech. 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF A FAMILY WITH IDEAS 
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““Well—at that time it was what I cared most for,” 
confessed Mrs. Hannay. ‘‘ We’re not an artistic family; 
on the other hand, I’ve always been a great reader. If 
they’d been born now,” she added, with what the Doctor 
could not but feel to be a tinge of regret, “I think prob- 
ably I’d have named them for scientists; I’m turning my 
attention mostly to science these days.” Her glance fell 
momentarily upon the pile of books. ‘I did regret,” she 
continued, ‘‘going outside the country for the last two, 
but I couldn’t seem to help it. Rudyard was easy, but 
Marcella gave me a lot of trouble. I’m an admirer of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, but Humphry’s not a girl’s name, 
and I wouldn’t call one of the boys by it, for it isn’t 
Humphry Ward that writes, but Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and I couldn’t call a child Mrs. Humphry Ward, either. 
If she’s got a name of her own I never heard of it. She 
came pretty near not having any one named after her, but 
finally I decided I’d just take one of her best-known char- 
acters and call her Marcella Humphry, as the nearest I 
could come. If she’d been born some years later I could 
have called her Eleanor or Diana’’—and again the Doctor 
fancied a detected regret in the speaker’s tone. 

It occurred with fatal simultaneousness to both him 
and his wife that Diana would have been weirdly appro- 
priate for the slim, sexless child who eyed them unabashed. 
The Doctor saved the situation. He had been running a 
professional eye, the eye of a child-lover, over the brood, 
and he spoke with hearty satisfaction. 

“Well, by any name, they’re a credit to you. I don’t 
know when I’ve seen such a set of straight backs and legs, 
clear eyes and rosy cheeks.” 

Their mother surveyed them ruminatingly, without a 
trace of maternal pride. 

“It’s a wonder to me they’re not every last one of them 
in their graves,”’ she said gloomily. 

The Doctor’s wife was horrified. 

“Mercy! Mrs. Hannay, why do you say such a dreadful 
thing?” 

‘Because of the way we’ve been livin’, up to a month 
ago,” answered Mrs. Hannay unmoved. 

“Howdidyoulive?’”’ The Doctor began to enjoy himself. 





He Walked Over to the Sofa, Examined a Minute Finger 
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‘‘Like every- 
body else,” said 


Mrs. Hannay 
briefly. ‘Just as you're livin’, probably” — 
she turned an implicating eye on Mrs. 
Lansing—‘“‘spendin’ one-half our human 
time preparin’ food and eatin’ food, and the 
other half of it cleanin’ up after food and 
gettin’ over what we’d eaten; sacrificin’ the innocent 
animals, and fillin’ up our systems with the Heavenly 
Power alone knows what poison’’—when wrought up, 
Mrs. Hannay, like the British aristocracy, dropped her g’s 
—‘‘actin’ more like the beasts of the fields ourselves than 
like reasonin’ bein’s with minds.” 

“And now?” The Doctor's tone was rich with enjoy- 
ment. 

“You can see for yourselves.” Their hostess glanced 
triumphantly about. ‘‘ We’re livin’ close to Nature—like 
reasonin’ bein’s. We began with simple vegetarianism, 
and at first we ate milk and eggs, but now we're just 
pickin’ up what we want from the garden, as Nature 
intended we should; there are all the summer fruits and 
vegetables, and by and by there’ll be apples and nuts. I 
suppose you know,” she addressed the Doctor more par- 
ticularly, ‘‘that statistics show the vegetarian heart don’t 
work a third so hard as the carnivorous one? which means 
prolongin’ your life just three times, sayin’ nothing of the 
poor animals. As for clothin’, we’re wearin’ nothing but 
wool and cotton. I can’t see that wooil’s any worse than 
cotton, myself; it don’t hurt the sheep to shear it; and 
we're sleepin’ out. We've nothing to do,” she added with 
another glance of unconcealed triumph, “‘except cultivate 
our minds and higher parts. You, I suppose,” she ad- 
dressed Mrs. Lansing, ‘‘are still in bondage?” 

“I suppose we are,’’ admitted the Doctor’s wife re- 
luctantly. 

“‘Oh—she is; the worst way,” declared the Doctor, 
rising somewhat painfully, and assisting his wife to 
struggle up. Mrs. Hannay watched the operation with a 
disapproving eye. 

“Look how stiff you are,”’ she said. ‘That comes of 
eating salt, according to the latest theory. It’d do youa 
great deal of good to come and sit on the grass often. 
Come any time,” she added hospitably; then, triumphantly, 
‘‘you can’t interrupt me any time, for there’s nothing to 
interrupt!” 

“‘Oh, we shall come,”’ said the Doctor emphatically. 

And they did. It would have been difficult for either of 
them to stay long away from a house with so many chil- 

dren in it, but each was secretly aware of another mag- 

netic drawing than that of ‘“‘the earth.” Therefore, 
when the Doctor pushed away his plate after lunch, not 
many days after, and remarked casually: “I believe 

I’ll just step over and see how the simple life is thriving,” 

his wife responded with suspicious alacrity, “I believe 

I’ll go with you.”” Then, being still in bondage, she 

looked at the clock and hesitated: “‘ At this hour?” 

“You forget we can’t interrupt them,” twinkled the 
Doctor. ‘Harvest and seedtime are all one to the 
simple life, and I’ve got just a half-hour to spare.” 

“Very well.”” Mrs. Lansing rose. “I’m going as I 
am,” she announced with decision; “one skirt is enough 
to sacrifice.” 

No signs of life, simple or complex, however, greeted 
them when they pushed open the gate between the two 
places. An ominous silence reigned in the deserted 
garden, and the grass under the apple trees was un- 
pressed of any stray literary shoots. 

“Goodness! do you suppose they are all ill?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lansing. ‘‘Or dead? It wouldn’t sur- 
prise me one bit.” 

“There were a good many of them,” replied her 
husband reassuringly. ‘The chances are all in favor 
of a survivor or two.” 

He rang the bell, and to the sound of scuffling feet 
appeared the apparition of Henry James, who peered 
through the opened door, then smiled charmingly. 











“I simply love that boy,” thought the Doctor. Aloud 
he said: “‘ How do you do, Henry James? Is your mother 
at home?” 

Mrs. Hannay’s voice replied from the interior. 

“Is that you, Doctor? Come right in.” And Henry 
James, throwing wide the door, admitted them to a cheer- 
ful room where, about a spacious, round table, were seated 
the family. 

“Sit right down and have dessert with us,’’ said Mrs. 
Hannay cordially, as before she had offered them the 
grassplot. ‘‘ William Dean, Elizabeth, bring chairs for 
the Doctor and Mrs. Lansing.” 

‘We are so sorry to have interrupted,’’ began that dis- 
mayed lady, her eyes, round with amazement, unable to 
detach themselves from the table; but the Doctor broke in: 

“‘ I’m not sorry, and, even if I have lunched, I don’t care 
if I do have a piece of that pie, Mrs. Hannay. My wife 
keeps me rather short,’ he added gravely. 

“Blackberry or raspberry or peach?” asked Mrs. 
Hannay. ‘I made these this morning—and those dough- 
nuts, too. Elizabeth Stuart, pass those to Mrs. Lansing.” 

“This, in my judgment, is what Heaven made the 
fruits of the earth for,’’ said the Doctor, after a mouthful. 
‘‘But I thought the simple life was a pieless one, Mrs. 
Hannay?” 

Mrs. Hannay shrugged her shoulders. 

“To tell the truth,” she said candidly, ‘we all got 
enough of that simple living. I couldn’t seem to fill up 
my time, anyhow. We tried Nature- 
study, and, at the last, I started to take 
up the Art-Spirit. But the plain truth 
is, we’re not an artistic family; I’m all 
for science, and the children are just like 
me. Besides, I concluded there’s not 
much in it. When you come to think 
about it, everybody must have lived a 
simple life in the beginning, and I can’t 
make out that the human race was any 
the better for it. I believe in evolution 
myself. I’ve made up my mind it isn’t 
what you eai, but how you eat it, and not 
eating too much. Marcella Humphry” 
—she broke off reprovingly —‘‘you’re not 


chewing!” 
“T can’t, Ma,” protested Marcella 
Humphry; “it’s all chewed;” and she 


offered in proof an extent of vacant in- 
terior territory. 

“Then you can sit still and digest a 
while,” said her mother severely. ‘‘ You 
can chew anything thirty-two times. The 
way children—and most grown folks— 
bolt their food!” she turned to the Doc- 
tor’s wife. ‘‘ Fletcher says we don’t need 
more than half what weeat.’”’ Sheglanced 
about the circle, and six pairs of inopera- 
tive jaws promptly became operative. 

“T chewed mine thirty-seven times,” 
announced Samuel Clemens; ‘‘can I have 
another piece?” 

“Huh! I chewed mine forty-two,” 
retorted Henry James. ‘‘Can’t I have 
ancther piece?” 

“You may both have a small piece,” 
replied Mrs. Hannay judiciously, cutting 
two careful triangles, which she then transferred to the 
scale-pan of a large pair of scales, upon which Mrs. 
Lansing’s fascinated gaze had long been riveted. Lifting 
the triangles out, Mrs. Hannay handed them to their 
claimants and proceeded to write something on a sheet 
of paper beside her plate. 

“May I have another?” asked the Doctor. 

“‘Oh, you may have as many as you like,’’ replied his 
hostess. ‘I’m only responsible for the health of this 
family. That’s a plenty,’ she added, in a vain after- 
endeavor to conceal the extreme of her enjoyment of 
responsibility. She placed a generous portion on the 
Doctor’s plate, but he looked at it without offering to 
take it. 

“Aren’t you going to weigh mine, too?” he asked 
disappointedly. 

Seven small sets of jaws, relieved from the tension of 
Fletcherizing, relaxed into delighted grins, and*by that 
token Mrs. Lansing saw her husband henceforth firmly 
enthroned in the family affection. 

‘Oh, you may laugh,” said Mrs. Hannay tranquilly, 
“but up at Battle Creek they weigh everything. My 
sister says it’s one of the sights of a lifetime to see a 
thousand people sitting down day after day, filling out 
their papers after each meal—how many calorics and 
proteids they’ve ate” (she pronounced it firmly—‘“‘et”’). 
“T’ve been studying into it a little, and I thought I’d 
begin with weighing how much farinaceous stuff and how 
much meat 3: 

“Meat!” interrupted the Doctor in a shocked tone; 
“don’t tell me you are sacrificing the innocent animals!” 

‘How about the innocent vegetables?” inquired this 
shameless apostate of the higher life. ‘“‘ There again, it 
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isn’t what you kill—we’ve got to kill something; it’s how 
you kill it.” 

“The cannibal can say the same,”’ observed the Doctor 
sententiously. 

‘He can,” admitted Mrs. Hannay. “ After all, I think 
myself we'll all live on tabloids some day, predigested 
ones, too; and gradually our stomachs will get eliminated.” 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed the Doctor. ‘‘ Where 
would my practice be?” 

“Well, you make something out of appendixes even 
yet, don’t you?” returned Mrs. Hannay dryly. “Any- 
way,”’ she returned undaunted to the charge, “I believe 
there’s something in weighin’—or it isn’t likely so many 
would spend so much on it. Look at Battle Creek!” 

“It does seem so different when you pay for it,’”’ con- 
ceded the Doctor thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well—I’m glad you are 
going in for nourishment; Mary, here,”’ he stroked fondly 
the cheek of Mary Wilkins, “‘looks a little peaked.” 

“She does,” assented her mother, and the Doctor saw a 
stern joy kindle in her eye. “I’m going to try the milk 
cure on her.” 

“That sounds harmless,’’ muttered the Doctor. 

“Tt’sa new Western thing I’ve just been reading about,” 
expounded Mrs. Hannay with enthusiasm. ‘“ Nothing but 
milk for three weeks, and then a week to get back to the 
normal. You begin with a quart or so a day and work 
up to seven. The second day the stomach rebels, but 
you keep right on at the milk diet and soon get over it.” 
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The Doctor, turning in some dismay to reassure the 
appointed victim, met a glance of undisguised pride and 
expectation. Either, happy in today’s doughnuts, Mary 
Wilkins was unmindful of the morrow, or else, the 
Doctor reflected, she might be hardened to experiment by 
now. 

“Come, now,” he said, “that’s not half a bad cure; I’d 
like to keep an eye on it myself; cures interest me. I 
should think,” he added thoughtfully, “there ought to be 
a good deal of ice cream and whipped cream the fourth 
week—charlotte-russes and things—in order not to change 
the diet too abruptly.” 

Mary Wilkins Freeman gave him a look of positive 
adoration, and the faces of the other six darkened som- 
berly; they were not elected for the milk cure. 

When he reached his own house the Doctor sat down in 
his armchair and laughed until he wept. 

“That woman will be the death of me!” he declared, 
wiping his eyes. 

“More likely the death of those poor children,’ ex- 
claimed his wife with some scorn. 

“‘ Are you really going to stand by and see her ruin the 
digestion of that poor little Mary Wilkins?” She looked 
at him indignantly. 

“Not a bit of it,” chuckled the Doctor. ‘‘ They fairly 
thrive on her experiments. There’s something healthy 
in ideas—even fool ones. They’ll never die of that stag- 
nation and bondage to routine which afflicts half my 
patients. Why, I go into a score of homes here where the 
children—yes, and the grown-ups, too—are fairly pining 


away for lack of anything to break the deadly perfectness 
of things. I’d like to turn Mrs. Hannay loose in a few of 
’em.”’ 


He chuckled again. ‘Besides, there’s safety in 
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crowds; she doesn’t keep any idea long enough for it to 
be dangerous. As for the milk cure, I was on the point of 
suggesting something similar myself, but I hesitated—] 
was afraid she’d put the whole family on it.” 

. True to his promise, the Doctor saw Mary Wilkins 
safely through her cure, in the midst of an interested and 
Fletcherizing family. It was, indeed, only due to the 
Doctor’s persistence that the cure was carried to a finish, 
for half-way through it Mrs. Hannay, having encountered 
Metchnikoff, proposed to the Doctor to substitute butter- 
milk for milk. 

“Tt seems foolish to waste your time with a thing that’s 
only going to do you good for the moment, when you can 
double your life by taking something else—according to 
Metchnikoff,” was her argument. 

— time, then eternity,’’ replied the Doctor lacon- 
ically. 

Metchnikoff was a deathblow to Fletcherism, as was 
inevitable; but Metchnikoff, reduced to pure theory 
because of difficulties intrinsic to a steady supply of butter- 
milk, could not, by himself, fill the void left by Fletcher, 
And even more than Nature, Mrs. Hannay hated a void, 
That she had contrived to fill it became patent to the 
Doctor the moment he entered the house on that day 
which was to celebrate Mary Wilkins’ return toward the 
normal by the pleasant path of chocolate ice cream. Mary, 
saucer in hand and spoon suspended, was watching, en- 
thralled, the other six children drawn up in a military line 
opposite, and as the Doctor opened the 
door he caught the directions: 

“Henry James, go on breathing deep! 
William Dean, draw in your abdomen!” 
and the Doctor paused, fascinated, on 
the threshold. 

““What have I struck now?” he de- 
manded. “ Physical culture?” 

“In a way, yes,” said Mrs. Hannay 
briefly. “‘ They’re buildin’ up their bodies, 
and gettin’ an ‘earned appetite’ at the 
same time. Elizabeth, you can breathe 
a lot deeper than that!” 

Elizabeth took two or three powerful 
inspirations, letting off steam after, like 
a steam engine. 

‘Samuel Clemens, hold your neck back 
against your collar!” decreed Mrs. 

Hannay. “It’s all in how 
you stand and breathe,” she 
explained to the Doctor. 
‘‘Deep breathin’, and 
drawin’ in your abdomen, 
and keepin’ your neck 
against your collar.” 

The Doctor surveyed the 


A OT heiasy painful row of ramrods op- 


fe posite. 

“Can’t we relax and 
Fletcherize for a while?” he 
inquired mildly. “Isawan 
ice-cream freezer outside.” 

“You can if you want,” 
replied his hostess calmly. 
‘We've given that up.” 

‘Goodness, gracious— 
why?” asked the Doctor. 

‘Well, I can’t see that it’s done a thing for us—except 
to make Henry James’ jaw grow out. I don’t believe 
there’s anything in it, nor in weighin’ all your food, 
either.” 

“How about the vegetarian heart?” asked the Doctor. 

“How about the vegetarian brain?” retorted Mrs. 
Hannay. ‘‘There’s the whole Orient ——” 

‘Look at the patient ox,’’ persisted the Doctor. 

“Look at the patient Hindu,” responded his opponent 
triumphantly. “ Livin’ in the midst of filth, idolatry and 
child-widows! There’s all the Eastern nations—strict 
vegetarians—and look how they treat their women. I 
don’t believe in havin’ your mind on your food every 
minute, anyway; I believe you can think too much about 
it; and I’d rather eat alone than with a lot of people for- 
ever chewin’. You can’t talk if you chew, and you can’t 
chew if you talk. I don’t believe it matters what you eat 
nor how you eat it, if the stomach’s in proper condition. 
And that,’”’ she added with a warning glance at the row 
opposite, “‘depends on how you stand and breathe. 
Samuel Clemens!” 

Six abdomens were simultaneously elevated and six 
necks thrust religiously back against collars, while 
Elizabeth Stuart, who had evidently made the province of 
deep breathing her own, began to puff formidably. All six 
betrayed an intense enjoyment in this new and charming 
exercise. 

“‘ Well, I think myself it does rather destroy the banquet 
idea,” was the Doctor’s parting concession to Fletcherism. 
‘Let us therefore relax and feast; anyway, I never chew 
my ice cream.” 

“They can relax their jaws,” said Mrs. Hannay, “but 
there’s no reason they should their shoulder-blades; they 


ll 


——— 




















don’t eat with those. I’m going to go right on and build 
up their bodies; tomorrow we're all going to begin the 
~ Kneipp practice—barefoot-walkin’ in the grass while the 
dew’s on it; this winter we shall do it in snow.” 

The children’s eyes sparkled in anticipation; the 
Doctor, having opened his lips, closed them again; he 
reflected that winter was still a long way off. * 

But he did not forget to look from his window next 
morning; and in the gray dawn he and his wife beheld a 
weird procession wending its way across the wet grass— 
sheeted ghosts of various sizes. For five mornings this 
pageant enjoyed a brief but exhilarating season; on the 
sixth the Doctor missed it. 

“J think I’ll just run over and see how many are down 
with pneumonia,” he observed with well-affected indif- 
ference, but his wife pierced this shallow pretense. 

“You know you are simply consumed with vulgar 
curiosity.”” 

“Well, I admit it; Iam.” 

The vulgar trait had time to acquire a fine edge before 
his third knock at the door produced Elizabeth Stuart, 
the trace of tears still visible on her small face. In the 
background of the room William Dean, looking very 
small and pale, was crouched on the sofa, and in the 
foreground Mrs. Hannay, with a very flushed face, was 
rocking vigorously. 

“Sit right down, Doctor. How do you do?” she croaked 
in a hoarse whisper. 

“Why, what’s the matter with Bessie?’ asked the 
Doctor, as Elizabeth Stuart, stifling a sob, fled to the 
sofa. ‘“‘And what’s the matter with you—and William?” 

“There isn’t anything the matter with Bessie,’”’ croaked 
her mother calmly. ‘She thinks she jammed her finger, 
but as she hasn’t any finger to jam, she can’t jam it.” 

“Ts the woman crazy?” thought the Doctor. He 
walked over to the sofa, examined a minute finger and 
“kissed it well,’’ and with the comforted child in his arms 
walked back to the rocker and, stooping unceremoniously, 
read the title of the book in his hostess’ lap. Then he 
stood up. 

“Um-ah!” he said. ‘‘So that’s what ails you, is it?” 

“Nothing ails me,’’ enunciated Mrs. Hannay hoarsely, 
rocking defiantly. 

The Doctor’s eyes twinkled. 

“Then what,” he asked, “is the matter with your 
voice?” 

“Nothing is the matter with my voice,” replied Mrs. 
Hannay in the same hoarse whisper, ‘‘except mortal 
error.” 

““Whose mortal error—yours or mine?” 

“Both,” was the prompt reply. 

“Well, there’s William, what ails him?” 

“Nothing,” repeated Mrs. Hannay firmly. ‘He 
thinks he’s got a claim to.stomachache, but it isn’t any- 
thing. Yesterday Marcella Humphry thought she had 
one to cramps.” 

“T can’t say I’m surprised,’”’ remarked the Doctor dryly. 

“But it wasn’t anything,” said Mrs. Hannay tri- 
umphantly. ‘ Why, at this very minute I’ve got a false 
claim to feelin’ ill myself; but knowin’ it is a false claim, 
I’m not payin’ any attention to it,’”’ and she rocked with 
redoubled energy. 

The Doctor looked at her critically. 

“May I feel your pulse? You've still got a pulse, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“T’ve got what you'll think is a pulse,” replied Mrs. 
Hannay, extending firmly a burning wrist; “but in 
reality it’ll be nothing but 
your own error.” 

The Doctor counted the 
illusion of a pulse presented to 
him, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“You’re on the way to as 
fine a false claim to pneu- 
monia or bronchitis as I wish 
to see,” he observed dryly. 

“But having no lungs—I 
can’t have either,’ croaked 
Mrs. Hannay, tranquilly 
rocking. 

“ Nolungs,”’ began the Doc- 
tor emphatically; but Mrs. 
Hannay interrupted him 
calmly. 

“You can’t have lungs 
without a body, can you?” 

“Not outside an anatomi- 
cal museum,” answered the 
Doctor gravely. 

“ Well—and I haven’t any 
body, except a spiritual one,”’ 
triumphantly proclaimed the 
owner of one hundred and 
sixty-odd pounds. 

“T never wished to see 
a healthier ghost.’’ The 
Doctor’s tone was still grave. 





“ Nothing is the Matter With My Voice,” Replied Mrs. Hannay 
in the Same Hoarse Whisper, ‘Except Mortal Error” 


“Nothing is real,’’ continued Mrs. Hannay unmoved, 
“except what isn’t—such as ideas. William Dean! I 
don’t know as there’s any reason, because you think you’ve 
got a stomachache when you haven’t even got a stomach, 
why you shouldn’t keep your neck against your collar!” 

“How can he—if he hasn’t any neck or any collar?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“He can lean against the idea,” said his mother firmly. 
“Henry James, what are you gettin’ into that fire for?” 

“I’m cold,” complained Henry James. 

“You can’t be; there’s no such thing as cold,” returned 
the indomitable matron. ‘You go right over to that 
corner and tell yourself it’s mortal error a few times and 
you'll find you’re warm enough.” 

“How can he—if there’s no such thing as heat?” per- 
sisted the Doctor. 

“‘There’s the idea,” patiently returned the sufferer— 
and the Doctor thought he detected the beginnings of 
what has been called by scoffers ‘the kind, Christian 
Science smile.” ‘I’m goin’ to break up the slavery to 
mortal error in this family,” she concluded with native 
and unmistakable energy. 

The Doctor eyed her. 

‘“Why do you wear clothes?” he asked. 

“On account of the police,” replied Mrs. Hannay 
shortly. 

“Well, look here,’”’ he tried diplomacy. ‘If my medi- 
cines can’t hurt you, being non-existent, why not take 
them?” 

“T’d just as soon not,’”’ croaked Mrs. Hannay cheer- 
fully, ‘‘if it wasn’t for the idea of medicine bein’ a mortal 
error.” 

The Doctor rose. 

‘* All right,” he said dryly. ‘‘I’ll come round tomorrow 
and see which it is—pneumonia or brenchitis.” 

It proved to be bronchitis. 

‘‘And no wonder,” said the Doctor, a few weeks later, 
when Mrs. Hannay was able to sit up for the first time. 
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‘The children are used to these antics, but a woman of 
your years Kneipping around in that temperature—I’m 
astonished at you!” 

“I’m more astonished at the total failure of Christian 
Science,” said the patient with a sigh, yet with something 
of her old spirit. ‘‘I began to have suspicions the day 
before you called, when Samuel Clemens got stung by a 
hornet; but still I thought I’d give it a fair trial—and I 
did. All I can say is—that teachin’ is mortai error.” 

‘*Oh—well, I don’t know; there’s a lot in it,” interjected 
the Doctor tolerantly; but Mrs. Hannay was not to be 
conciliated. 

‘A lot of foolishness, I should say,”’ she snorted. 

‘‘Well—I hope this lesson will last her,” was Mrs. 
Lansing’s comment on the conversation; but the Doctor 
only shook his head. He greatly misdoubted his patient’s 
busy brain and the idle days of convalescence in combi- 
nation. 

“‘She’s simply got to be doing something,” he said. 
“‘What ails her is excess of mental energy; it’s like power 
running to waste. It’s positively unlucky they have 
enough money to live on; occupation is what she needs. 
All my patients have some of these fads; her only pecul- 
iarity is in having the whole bunch together.” 

“‘Is there anything left for her to have?’ inquired Mrs. 
Lansing plaintively. 

“‘Tf there is she’ll find it,” answered the Doctor. 

He had a prompt intuition that she had found it, when 
on his late daily call the next day the door was opened to 
him by a small sheeted figure, and in the interior of the 
room, faintly lighted by firelight, he discerned a weird 
circle drawn about the table. Mrs. Hannay alone was 
unsheeted. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you're not Kneipping 
again, indoors, are you?” 

“‘Sh!-sh,” replied Mrs. Hannay in a loud whisper; 
‘*maybe you’d like to join the circle, Doctor?” 

“What in the name of—Science are you doing?” The 
Doctor picked up the slim form ot Marcella Humphry and 
sat down with it on his knees. The child instantly spread 
out small hands to join the fourteen other starfishes on the 
table-top. 

** We're trying to get a communication.” 

‘*Communication from where?” 

‘Spirits!’ piped up the circle gleefully. 

‘Trying to raise a set of nervous prostrations, I should 
say,’’ exclaimed the Doctor disgustedly. ‘‘Look here, 
children, I'll give you five cents for every ghost you 
catch.” 

This offer was received jubilantly, but promptly dam- 
pened by Mrs. Hannay, who, declaring the “‘influences” 
disturbed, broke up the séance incontinently. 

“To tell the truth,” she confided to the Doctor with 
one of her characteristic outbursts of candor, ‘‘I don’t 
know as there’s anything in it—and I don’t know but 
there is. What put it into my head was the Kneipp cure 
and Christian Science together, walkin’ around in sheets 
and havin’ no body. And then,” she added, a little 
dispiritedly, ‘‘I’ve tried most everything relatin’ to this 
life, and I thought I’d try the next—forachange. It don’t 
seem to me there’s much in either of them. But one thing 
I do know”’—her eye kindled with a spark of its old fire— 
“if Mr. Hannay’s spirit’s got anything to say, he can say 
it right here at this table, through the medium of these 
innocent souls and bein’s, just as well’s he can through 
some woman that’s controlled by an Indian spirit at two 
dollars an hour. Mr. Hannay never had to do with 
Indians in his lifetime, and I 
don’t know why he should 
now.” 

“‘There’s a strange, weird 
streak of sense in that 
woman,” said the Doctor, 
chuckling again, as he later 
recounted this to his unfail- 
ing audience of one. 

‘Strange, I should say!” 
repeated his wife indignantly. 
“She ought to be prohibited 
from having children.” 

“Instead of which” —the 
Doctor barely repressed a 
sigh—‘‘she has seven un- 
commonly fine ones. The 
Lord knows why-—if He 
does.” 

“They will be seven un- 
commonly fine nervous 
wrecks presently,” said Mrs. 
Lansing severely. 

“‘Not they! Any other 
family would; but they’re 
immune. They have been 
brought up on this kind of 
thing; it’s just one more of 
their mother’s little experi- 
ments to them. Why, that 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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LMOST everybody you meet in certain sections of 
New York, in the core of that diverting city, so to 
speak, who isn’t a press agent has a press agent. 

If you start at Fifty-ninth Street and walk down what 
the Manhattanese call The Great White Way, through 
Honk-honk Row, the lebster-palace district, the theater 
and theatrical district, the nickel-plated, near-onyx hotel 
district, the café, buffet, frappé district, reflecting, as you 
walk, that if it were not for the private electric signs the 
Great White Way would be a Mournful Mauve Way, 
because the lights the city contributes to the glare give 
about as much illumination as is observed in Trenton, 
South Carolina, on a misty night, you constantly bump 
into, step on and dodge press agents or press-agented. 

You find them all the way from the first automobile 
shop, near the melancholy statue of C. Columbus, at the 
Circle, to the vaudeville-booking agencies on Fourteenth 
Street and thereabouts. Likewise, if you go into any of 
the big hotels that are near the park entrance you push 
through a throng of both kinds, and they pop up in front 
of you all along Fifth Avenue, down as far as Twenty-third 
Street, in the clubs, in the modest little inns that fringe 
that thoroughfare, in the restaurants, everywhere. Elim- 
inating the feather, lace and lingerie section of Broadway 
that stretches from Fourteenth Street to City Hall Park, 
although they are not entirely extinct there, for the matter 
of that, entering the corporation cafion of lower Broadway, 
and its ramifying fissures, such as Broad, Wall, and other 
financial footpaths, and zigzagging to the Battery, you run 
on to both classes in schools, flocks, coveys and droves. 

The only place in the world where there are more 
publicity seekers and publicity promoters than uptown 
in New York is downtown in New York. The struggle of 
all kinds of people to get their names in the papers is a 
well-defined phase of that peculiar and prevalent disease, 
Newyorkitis, and has a secondary symptomic develop- 
ment, at times, of trying to keep their names out of the 
papers, which only occurs after they have been caught. 
New York is full of people who will ‘stand for” almost 
anything if their standing is accompanied by a few lines in 
the news columns carrying their names. Not that this 
condition does not exist elsewhere, for it does. In Wash- 
ington, for example, the fight is fierce and the schemes 
ingenious, and so they are in Chicago and Boston and 
elsewhere, but there are more subjects in New York and 
more mediums, more opportunity, more folks, more 
money and more ways of extracting it from the people 
who want to be in the public eye. 


Strong-Arm Publicity Methods 


if ASKED a man, trained to observe people acutely and 
accurately, whose position gives him a wide opportunity 
for getting at the inside of the various mental, social and 
other operations of his fellows—a man who came from the 
West two years ago and since that time has been in a place 
where the whole town passes in review under his eye every 
twenty-four hours, and whose viewpoint is fresh and un- 
prejudiced —what, in his opinion, was the most remarkable 
single trait of the people of New York. 

“The itch for publicity,” he said. ‘‘The prevalence of 
the press agent. The unending, unwearying, strong-arm 
attempt to get into the papers. It makes no difference 
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how they get in, but they must get in. I have about come 
to the conclusion that there are a hundred thousand 
people in this city who would rather have five or ten lines 
about themselves in the papers than get a legacy.” 

The editors of the New York newspapers are the men 
who have the fullest opportunities for observing this con- 
stant scheming to get into print. Any city editor of any 
big paper will tell you that he spends much of his time 
killing press-agent yarns about all sorts of subjects, from 
show girls riding on elephants to the beneficences (alleged) 
of mining-stock promoters, from the gold doorknobs in a 
new hostelry to the speeches of publicists and reformers. 
Ten years ago the theatrical press agents had the field 
fairly to themselves, and they contributed many amusing 
stories and squibs, frankly written to boom a star ora play, 
and as frankly printed because, apart from the advertis- 
ing value, they were bright and entertaining. Now the 
theatrical press agents are in the minority, although even 
more active. The first thing any New Yorker does, after 
he gets his head above the crowd, or when he is trying 
to, is to get a press agent—any New Yorker, I said, which is 
a statement that goes as it lays, with no restrictions as 
to age, sex, or previous condition of obscurity. 


Leading Citizens Made by Hand 


MEN who know say there are ten thousand press agents 

in New York who may be divided, roughly, into two 
sections, the literary and the physical, and subdivided 
into the honest and the dishonest. The basis of the whole 
game, of course, is advertising that may bring business 
or may bring notoriety, perhaps both. About seventy-five 
per cent of the whole raft of matter that is turned into 
newspaper offices and into the offices of periodical publica- 
tions reaches for business and notoriety in combination. 
The other twenty-five per cent has for its object notoriety 
alone, for the people who want to be talked about have 
money enough, in most cases. And back of it all is 
vanity, the desire to be held as somebody. When you see 
the president of a big corporation, with all the money he 
wants and as much position as he can need, sending a 
scurrying press agent around with items about himself in 
one pose or another, his speeches, his letters, his views on 
public questions, with no reference to his corporation, or 
only an incidental one, it is easy to guess what the motive 
is. The gentleman desires to be conspicuous, to add 
himself to the mostly self-constructed ranks of “leading 
citizens”; and it is all vanity, a most prevalent affection 
judging from the number of eminent personages who offer 
views on every topic, eternally. 

Most of these people are jokes in the newspaper offices. 
Their appearances are regular and invariable. Let there 
be a Wall Street flurry of considerable proportions and 
that night there will come to the desks of the city editors 
the flubby views of certain hand-made financiers on what 
has happened, what will happen, why it happened, or why 
it didn’t. Numerous reformers trail in with their views 
whenever it seems fit to them to get in the limelight, which 
is almost always. And so it goes with regulars of all kinds, 
in all phases of the complex life of the city, from scientists 
to street cleaners. 

Inasmuch as the newspapers and periodicals furnish the 
greatest measure of publicity, the bulk of the press agents 
are men who either write the stuff themselves and send 
it around, or give the information from which the stories 
are to be written. You can get publicity by dropping 
circulars from a balloon, or standing at the entrance of the 
Brooklyn Bridge and yelling through a megaphone—if 
the police will let you; but those methods cannot be said 
to be satisfactory. The press agent must write or have 
written, except in the case of the physical boys who do 
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their advertising by word of mouth or by exhibition. 
These are touts rather than press agents. The chap who 
appears in the club or hotel with his muscles bulging 
beneath his tight coat and tells you, confidentially, he 
attained his gigantic biceps by using McGuff’s exerciser 
for three months, or by taking a course at McSwatt’s 
gymnasium; the person who blazes out in a new suit of 
clothes every day and lets you know, as a favor, that they 
come from Izzy’s Misfit Parlors; the wine booster and all 
of that long lot who infest every public place, are doing a 
kind of a press-agenting, of course, and many of them are 
very clever at it, but they are not really in the big game. 
The literary chaps are the ones who have the call. They 
are the real artists. They know the weakness of the big 
man, or the man who thinks he is big, or who wants to be 
big, or is big and desires to be bigger, and they throw the 
net over him and strip him as long as his pocketbook will 
withstand the demands of his carefully-conned vanity. 
Take our ethical friends, the lawyers and the doctors. 
Far be it from these strait-laced gentlemen to encourage 
any publicity for themselves or their clients, but there 
were ten press agents, or more, at the recent Thaw trial, 
each with a legal client, looking out that his particular per- 
sonage got what was coming to him in the public prints— 
obsequious and obliging gentlemen who would straighten 
out any little point that concerned their clients for the 
reporters, or furnish any additional information that 
might be required. A dozen, perhaps more, of the various 
judges in New York have regular press agents, who look 
out for them in the newspapers. If a reporter is not in 
court, or if he is, when anything happens, the item is pre- 
pared for the newspapers: ‘Judge Biffelbunk handed 
down a very important and interesting decision while 
sitting in so-and-so this morning, which will have a far- 
reaching effect on the this and that,” and so on, all fixed 
up for the hard-working copy-readers on the news- 
papers and ready to be headed-up and sent to the printers. 


Blowing the Judge’s Horn 


- ONE of these judges goes to a wedding, to a funeral, 
to a banquet, or anywhere else, the press agent hands the 
information to the newspapers. And the lawyers! No 
class of men on earth know the value of publicity better 
than the New York lawyers, who, to let them tell it, are 
the best in the business. At one of those big corporation 
inquisitions in New York that our pleasant President has 
been so fond of instituting, the attendance can always be 
divided into two classes: press agents and others. There 
is no chance for the hard-working reporter to go wrong on 
any point of intricate law. A gentlemanly press agent is 
always on the job to explain, with explicit reference to how 
vitally his client is interested, how the client brought this 
situation about or dissolved that situation, and always 
with the right slant, so far as the corporation is concerned. 
At one of the recent hearings the astute and press-agented 
lawyers for the defense fixed it so the bulk of the important 
testimony in their favor would be brought out late in the 
afternoon, after most of the afternoon papers had put out 
their last pinks or greens; knowing that the afternoon 
paper reports must of necessity be, at that late hour, in 
bulletin form, and desiring the connected, well-considered 
stories that would appear in the morning papers, written 














after the whole affair was over for the day and with proper 
tive. 

That is good business. It is the lawyer’s duty to get as 
favorable a showing for his client, in newspapers and 
elsewhere, as he can, although there may be lawyers—may 
be—who will contend the lawyer’s duty ends when he has 
made his case in the courtroom, and, after that, it is a 
question of law and not publicity. Notwithstanding this 
old-fashioned view, the lawyer who takes advantage of 
publicity for his client is working in a twentieth-century 
way, and a knowledge of the intricacies of newspaper 
publication helps a lot. Even so high a personage as the 
President of the United States has come to know that a 
document given out on Sunday afternoon for publication 
on Monday morning has a better chance of adequate 
presentation, because Sunday is a dull news day, than 
when given out on any other day. 

But our leading lawyers have gone further than that. 
While protecting the interests of their clients they are not 
averse to grabbing off a little glory for themselves. Thus, 
when the story is printed that this or that particular point 
in favor of the defense was brought out by some legal 
luminary, the point is no more carefully explained by 
the press agent than the further and very important 
point, that said lawyer was the chap who turned the trick. 
“Mr. Holdem, the famous member of the well-known firm 
of Catchem, Holdem & Skinnem, who is the leading 
counsel for Mr. P. Predacious Plute, Esquire, now con- 
cerned in the epochal proceeding before ” and there 
you are. Business for the firm, fame for the individual 
member, coin for the press agent and bunco for the public. 

“T just called you up to tell you,”’ telephones the press 
agent to the newspaper, “‘ that if you will send a man to the 
Hendrik Hudson Club you will find Mr. McGusalem 
there” —a judge or a lawyer or anybody else. ‘‘ He’s got 
a good story about ——”’: full details, and the judge or the 
lawyer or whatsoever other person it is, properly planted 
at the Hendrik Hudson Club, expresses surprise that che 
reporters should have discovered anything about the mat- 
ter, does not think it should be published, but will con- 
sent to relate the facts, which were as follows: full details 
again. Name in the paper. Everybody happy. 

Now, that is one side of it. That is the side when the 
man aspiring to printed notice puts up the job himself. 
The other side is the man who aspires to publicity, after 
the value of it has been explained carefully to him by the 
press agent who is looking for some money, and who is 
induced to fall in with the schemes for exactly the same 
reason, but lacking the initiative. The motive is always 
the same, but the recipients of this flattering mention 
sometimes spread the birdlime and sometimes are stuck 
in it. Looking at it philosophically, there isn’t much to 
choose between the two. Only, the man who puts up the 
jobs is smarter than the man who lets himself be put up to 
the job and, usually, gets more lines of reading matter. 





New Curves in Professional Publicity 


prance forbids a lawyer advertising asa dry-goods store 
does, but ethics goes to the rear and reclines when it 
comes to a lawyer getting an advertisement in the guise of 
newsorcomment. The differenceisn’t apparent to the crass 
and non-ethical persons who make up the bulk of the pop- 
ulation, but it exists. The lawyers can find it without the 
aid of a magnifying glass. It is not so very long ago that 
two big lawyers in New York, who had so assiduously 
cultivated the court and legal and other reporters on 
various papers that they were relied on as good sources of 
information, put in their bills to their clients large sums 
for their influence with newspapers. They were press- 
agenting themselves, instead of hiring press agents. After 
a time the reporters found out about it and quit calling, 
and the lawyers lost their soft money, but they worked it 
for quite a time. 

And the doctors! No doctor would talk about a case, 
except in the way of a bulletin reciting the tempo of the 
pulse and the resps of the respiration when his patient is 
of public interest. That is the most unethical of all 
unethical things. But a lot of names of doctors are fre- 
quently in the newspapers. Some of them are quite 
familiar. A celebrated surgeon is employed to cut an 
ingrowing halo out of a captain of finance, or something 
of the kind. The celebrated surgeon firmly declines to say 
a word, but, strangely enough, a full account of the 
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operation is printed, with the doctor’s office address, said 
full account falling in the way of the reporters through the 
medium of a man who happens to know all about it, not, 
perhaps, unconnected with the celebrated surgeon’s pay- 
roll. The celebrated surgeon is furious, but what can he 
do? Nothing, except hope that other captains of finance 
with ingrowing halos will read the story and call on him 
when they desire to have theirs extirpated. Take it by 
and large, quite a bit of medical news, always with the 
names and office addresses of the doctors attached, gets 
out in the course of a year. And when a doctor discovers 
the germ that causes housemaid’s knee it is possible, at 
times, possible, you understand, to obtain a few lines about 
it for the Sunday supplement. Old Mr. Hippocrates, please 
write. But when it comes to the real seekers after fame, 
the publicists, the reformers, the men who have nothing 
else to do but be leading citizens, together with the finan- 
ciers and the corporations, are the real exponents of the 
game. New York is cluttered with ancient and amiable 
dodoes who have no occupation but to mix in everything 
that looks as if it might have a few lines of newspaper 
notice in it for them. They are the gentry who help the 
press agents pay rent and acquire sustenance. Their liter- 
ary agents come to bat constantly. Nothing can get by 
without a few impressive remarks from one of these 
anxious protagonists. They are put on all committees, 
exude speeches at every pore, comment on every known 
subject, and their press agents see to it that what they say 
is carefully conveyed to the newspapers. 


The Gas and Street-Car Artists 


VERY captain of finance who has accumulated more 

4 than four dollars, and every corporation that has tried 
to issue bonds, has a press agent. The bigger captains 
of finance, the generals of finance, may be better—have 
several, and the tremendous corporations have them by 
the great gross. This is a development of the past five 
or six years, although there have been some press agents, 
of one kind or another, out-in-the-open or subterranean, 
engaged in exalting these entrepreneurs and enterprises 
for years. There are press agents of different degrees. A 
corporation may have one or six for the corporation, and 
the men in the corporation their own individual halo- 
makers. The plot is to ‘steer the newspapers right,’’ to 
furnish favorable information, to hand out and get printed 
articles that will tend to relieve prejudice in the public 
mind and, generally, to boost. All big corporations doing 
business in New York—the trust companies, the industrial 
combinations, the big banks, the railroads, the public- 
service corporations, the steamship lines—have press 
agents, industrious and high-salaried gentlemen who do 
efficient work. If a railroad magnate or an industrial 
Goliath wants to make a speech, his press agent writes it 
for him and sees to it that some of it gets in the newspapers 
withaccompanyingcelebrity. It is thesame when there are 
views to express, popular “‘fallacies” to subvert, or when 
the person in question feels it is up to him to pose a little, 
purely for self-advertising purposes. The railroad press 
agent tries to keep the kicks out of the papers. The gas- 
company man softens the aspersions of the populace if he 
can. The street-car artist quiets the street-car howls, and 
so on through the list, always being ready to exalt the big 
bosses of the game when exaltation is required. 

Press agents for political organizations, for candidates 
and for campaigns are recognized institutions and work 
frankly for their retainers. Formerly when there was a 
story in a New York hotel the reporters went to the clerks, 
the proprietors or the guests and dug it up themselves. 
Now, most of the big hotels have press agents who help to 
cover up the fact that the gentleman in 766 incautiously and 
inconsiderately shot his head off, and to promulgate the 
fact that the banquet given this evening, for floral decora- 
tions, magnificence of menu and elegance of et ceteras, was 
probably the flossiest thing of its kind ever pulled off in 
our seething midst. If the reporters do not call around 
the obliging press agent writes out the story and sends it 
around. If the Honorable William Swink-Swatt, of High 
Holborn, gets in, the fact is chronicled. If John Jacob 
Astor puts a kippered herring in his tea, thus starting 
a new society fad, the story is sent in and the location 
is exactly described as the unique Eskimo room in the 
Sheathobocker. If a gallant mounted copper stops a run- 
away horse anywhere from Yonkers to the Battery, the 
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heroic heroism is aptly fixed as happening “ near the well- 
known and popular Blastor.’”’ And any guest who has 
anything to offer and desires a little exploitation for him- 
self can secure the same by fixing it with the press agent, 
provided the newspapers will follow through. It is great. 
You can tell when the chef invents a new way of boring 
the holes in Swiss cheese and go around and get a few. 
All the daily news of the hotels is served up hot every 
morning by the busy little P. A’s. 

Formerly one press agent was enough for a theater, and 
there were many clever men in the business who got much 
action, but, with the multiplication of the guild, the the- 
atrical end of the game has expanded also. It is not 
uncommon to find four press agents working on one pro- 
duction: the house man, the man for the star, the man for 
the producing manager, and the man for the author or for 
some near-star in the company. Theatrical folks prosper 
on the attention they get from the newspapers. There isa 
notion that anything that gets into the papers that carries 
the name of the play and the theater or the star is worth 
while, no matter how frothy the carrying-matter may be. 
Thus, when a press agent takes a dancer up to an amuse- 
ment park and announces she is going up in an airship, it 
doesn’t matter whether she goes up or not so long as 
her name is mentioned and the name of her attraction. 
Considered as to cleverness, the theatrical press agents are 
the best of the lot. They are there to get advertising for 
their people, and they get it. Publicity is breath to the 
nostrils of all sorts of theatricians. Wherefore, all the 
rules of the game provide that publicity must be attained, 
and, while many a well-considered scheme goes for nothing, 
many an alluring yarn about actorines, ranging from 
bigamy to buttermilk, is concocted by the man who 
makes the copy. 

Aside from the regular theaters and actor people, every- 
thing in the way of a show that comes into New York has 
its quota of presswork, a most apt title, for it is all based 
on the proposition of working the-press, which is worked 
or not, as it sees fit; but many of the editors are cheerful 
and obliging chaps, and they let a lot of itin. If they have 
a chicken show at the Madison Square Garden the busy 
press agent digs up a yarn about a chicken that can talk 
Esperanto and hands it out, mentioning in the first para- 
graph that this gifted fowl is at the only and original 
chicken show as set forth. Soit goes with every other kind 
of a show, from the lecture of the traveler returned from 
Syracuse, New York, before the Girls’ Friendly Society, to 
the automobile show, and all this sort of stuff is put out 
in the effort to obtain free advertising. Press agents of 
this class belong to the well-known Legion family. 


The Social Leader’s Social Secretary 


HEREUPON, wecome to Society. A mass-meeting of 
the Society press agents would fill Madison Square 
Garden fuller than it was last time Bryan spoke there. 
Society’s clamor to get into print is the apotheosis of the 
vanity end of it, for only now and then can the fact that 
Mrs. Martha McGruder McGump, of one of our well- 
known Southern families, gave a dinner last night to—list 
follows—the decorations were electric lights and Mrs. 
McGump’s diamond coronet—be turned to any business 
advantage. It is incited by the itch for social publicity. 
Every woman, when she gets a theater coat and some 
extra puffs for her hair, wants to go into Society; just as 
every man who has acquired a few millions in any industry, 
from robbing graves to promcting gold mines, desires to 
become Respectable. It amounts to the same thing, for if 
you are in Society you are Respectable, although you are 
not necessarily Respectable because you are in Society. 
Most of our Social Leaders, whose pictures appear regu- 
larly in the Sunday Supplements, have press agents. 
Over in Washington we call them Social Secretaries, which 
is much more refined, don’t you think? 

The time has passed when the reporters have to go 
trailing around to find out about a coming-out function— 
well named, by the way, judging from the toilets. Yes, 
indeed! Instead, the Social Leader’s Social Secretary 
(press agent, you know) sends it all around so there will be 
no mistake about the names of the other Social Leaders who 
were on the spot, the pricelessness of the decorations, and 
the fact that the charming débutante made her arrival 
gowned in a sweet, girlish confection of thousand-dollar 

(Concluded on Page 32) 









“Somehow I Cain’t Never Think of a Frenchman as a 
White Man, Let Alone a Cowhand” 


every attempt he made to educate the Frenchman 

really proved an education. Such result necessarily 
reflected on American institutions, for if this locoed for- 
eigner could so readily do all that a citizen of Texas could 
do, what was to become of the scheme of creation and of 
civilization in generai? 

Brooding dolefully over these matters, Dave swabbed 
out a pot by the easy method of two sweeps with a towel, 
and filled it with dough. 

‘*He’s done opsot all my idees of things,’ he complained, 
addressing himself to the hoodlum driver, who was shav- 
ing, with Frenchy’s razor, in front of a cracked four-by- 
six looking-glass hung on the back of the chuck-wagon. 

‘How could he do that?” asked Mit, knowing instinc- 
tively to whom he referred. 

‘“Wal, I never hearn in all my life of a Frenchman bein’ 
a cowboy. Did you?” 

“‘No,” bawled Mit, in a fury because he had cut himself 
trying to reply without opening his mouth. 

‘‘There’s Englishmen an’ Irishers, an’ even that Ger- 
man boy, the stray-man for the Gourds,” continued Dave, 
‘‘an’ Mexicans, lots of ’em—yes, an’ I knowa Swede. But 
a Frenchman—somehow I cain’t never think of a French- 
man as a white man, let alone a cowhand, kin you?”’ 

“He ain’t a cowhand,” growled Mit. ‘‘I don’t see why 
Uncle Henery don’t send him in to headquarters. He’s 
no use here to us or hisself.”’ 

The horse wrangler rode in to refresh himself with a bit 
of cold beef and a bun, and discussion of Frenchy was 
dropped while the cook engaged in a heated argument 
with the wrangler over the loss of one of the work-horses, 
which had been herded with the remuda and had_ wan- 
dered off. Just before the dinner hour a great shout was 
heard, and the Frenchman swept into camp at a mad 
gallop, leading the furious run of the outfit to their meal; 
for the Circle Bar boys clung to dying traditions, and 


|: HAD become a gnawing sorrow to the cook that 
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He Makes Good With the Outfit 


when they came to dinner they came in the fine old way, 
hats waving, hoofs thundering and ponies stretched out, 
bellies to earth, at their limit of speed. 

‘* Jist look at him,’’ mourned the cook, his hands on his 
hips—‘‘ Jistlookat him. Hedone hearn mesay as howthey 
always raced in, an’ the very next time, I’ll eat that 
ol’ towel, ef he don’t git hyar first.’”’ 

‘*Hel4lo, my clown!”’ called the Frenchman, unsad- 
dling in two winks. 

Dave acknowledged the greeting stiffly. He was 
not at all sure from the Frenchman’s manner whether 
the appellation wasa compliment or a thing of shame, 
and he was taking no chances. Lisette was tall and 
lean, free and lithe in every movement as a high- 
strung thoroughbred. He wore a short, military 
mustache and kept his shirt sleeves rolled to the 
elbow that the copper hue of his two ‘months’ tan 
might not bleach. This in itself stamped him as a 
tenderfoot; not one real cowboy from the Saskatche- 
wan to the Rio Grande but wears his sleeves long. 
Otherwise, he was just such a well-bred young French- 
man as can be met with in scores in the chief provin- 
cial cities of the sister republic—delicately-chiseled 
features and a capacity for appearing immaculate 
under any conditions, in spite even of four hours 
spent in a reeking, roaring, surging, dust-enshrouded corral 
endeavoring to throw two-hundred-pound calves to earth 
that their owner’s brand might be burned into their hides. 

He was a type that old Dave didn’t understand and, 
consequently, greatly mistrusted. His carefully-brushed 
hair, the regularity with which he shaved once a week, and 
the foolish way he would wander off to the shrunken river, 
after a hard day’s work, to plunge in and wallow around, 
grated on the cook’s nice sensibilities. It seemed so 
puerile—sort of womanish, almost, snorted the cook. 
Dave was of a large, generous nature himself, and these 
effeminate observances clashed with his conception of a 
man’s proper behavior. He pleaded with Frenchy, 
appealing to his regard for the feelings and the prestige of 
the outfit, and that failing, he ventured a more formal 
expostulation; but even when he explained, at scholarly 
length and with many circumstantial details, how shocks 
of cold water must indubitably weaken a man’s system 
and finally crumple it, of which he cited numerous 
wholly imaginary instances, Frenchy only gave vent to 
his high, musical laugh, and besought him to try a few 
shocks on himself and the cook-pots. 

“It ain’t no use tryin’ to learn him,’ said old Dave 
sadly. ‘‘He thinks he knows more’n me.” 

With magnificent perseverance he tried another lesson 
that night, however. Often had Frenchy lifted his head 
from the blankets to listen entranced and in awe to the 
weird even-song of the coyotes echoing and reéchoing 
through the cafion and among the foothills. Those unut- 
terably sad, swiftly-surging notes stirred him profoundly; 
they seemed so to typify the West and all its vastness, even 
its vague appeal; they were so wholly unlike anything he 
had ever heard in his life before. So Dave, perceiving this, 
with the simple unselfishness of the primitive man, for- 
swore his place by the fire to lead him tenderly to a tree 
on the bank of the river one evening, and he saw him 
safely ensconced among the branches. 


“You stay thar, Frenchy, an’ you'll git a lil’ ol’ ki-yote 
shore,” he whispered. ‘‘Don’t you go for to move until 
youdo. That 30-30 will tear him inside out.” 

Peans of rejoicing throbbing in his ears, Dave hied him 
back to camp and danced a hornpipe among the recum- 
bent forms before waking the wagon-boss to acquaint him 
with the glad tidings. The outfit rose to a man and 
grouped about the smouldering fire, prepared to sit up all 
night, if necessary, to accord the Frenchman a proper 
vocal welcome when he returned. 

‘*He stands as much chance of gittin’ a ki-yote thar,” 
observed Mit, with a certain bitterness, ‘‘as I do of a raise 
in wages.” 

‘He'll be thar all night then, I reckon,” said the wagon- 
boss gently; but even as he spoke there floated to their 
ears the joyous, youthful voice of Frenchy. 

‘La victoire! La victoire/’’ he shouted, and strode into 
the centre of the circle about the fire, holding a dead coyote 
high in air by its bushy tail. The brute was shot cleanly 
through the head. 

‘The biggest ol’ ki-yote I ever seen,’’ muttered the cook, 
with starting eyes, ‘“‘an’ he wahn’t thar more’n forty 
minutes.” 

Sick at heart old Dave crawled under his tarpaulin, his 
last conscious moments bringing to his ears the exuberant, 
‘*La victoire! I kill heem with one of shots, yes?”’ of the 
delighted foreigner. 

That was always the way. There is a grand old sport 
called ‘‘snipe hunting” in the cow country, and snipe 
hunting can be made nearly as pleasurable in its way as a 
badger fight, if properly done, only it lacks the delicately- 
conceived climax of the latter. The boys welcomed 
Frenchy to the range with a snipe hunt. 

They left him holding an empty flour-sack in the loneli- 
est part of a dreary, desolate expanse of scrub-cedar 
brakes, and told him to keep whistling seductively while 
they cast about and drove in the snipe, the idea being, of 
course, that the intelligent snipe would run into the bag 
until it was full. Patience was the thing, they impressed 
upon him—patience and abiding faith. Only stay there 
long enough and he’d get all the snipe within a dozen 
miles. At a safe distance from him they extinguished 
their lanterns and returned to camp by a circuitous route, 
consuming considerable time in joyful word-painting of 
what the Frenchman would do. 

“Why, thar—no, it cain’t be,” cried Dick, stopping 
short; and he pointed to the camp-fire. Close by it sat 
Frenchy, calmly smoking his brier pipe. ‘‘Hel-lo, my 
clowns,’’ he called cheerily; ‘you are in the neck stung, 
yes? I hear of heem hunt of snipe when I so high.” , 

Of snakes he was seized of the liveliest dread. So real 
was this terror, extending even to the most harmless 
reptiles, that he spent a month’s pay in procuring from 
Paris a cure for snake poison; but it should be added in 
justice to him that this was after he had tried whisky as an 
antidote and had found it wanting. For when he was pre- 
paring to ride forth to headquarters one day on an errand 
for the wagon-boss, and bethought him of his bottle, there 
was none of the remedy left. One of the stray-men had 
considered it a better preventive than an antidote. 

Frenchy could ride; nobody disputed that. One crisp, 
cold morning, just after the start of the round-up, the 
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ingenious Mac substituted for the reliable Pete which 
Frenchy had staked out for his own use in the day’s drive 
another dark bay horse as like him as one pea is like 
another, save only in the matter of the eyes. Mac caleu- 
lated that the Frenchman, being new, would fail to notice 
the difference. Pete had a clear, kindly eye devoid of 
anything but loyalty; this confirmed reprobate looked 
always out of the corners of his optics, and when they were 
not showing a greenish-white they were showing red. 

After he had saddled with no untoward symptoms, 
Frenchy spent the next five minutes on his hands and knees 
atop the brute, clinging to the horn of the saddle and 
eursing the outlaw in American oaths classically ar- 
ranged as French idioms. How he stayed there was one 
of those mysterious workings of Providence that had of 
late so darkened the cook’s days, but stay he did until the 
squalling, foaming bay ceased his terrible leaps and twist- 
ings, and brought his head once more into view from be- 
tween his forelegs, to draw breath. Whereupon Lisette 
settled himself in the saddle, a thing he had been afforded 
no chance to do before, and borrowed a rawhide quirt. 
Riding the bay into the dry, sandy bed of the exhausted 
river, he deliberately “thumbed” his neck and shoulders. 

With a snort of rage the outlaw arched his back again 
and pitched. Sitting there, Frenchy could see neither his 
head, sunk between the rigid forelegs, nor his tail, weav- 
ing from side to side every time the beast rose, so that a 
double shock might be given the rider when he hit the 
ground with legs asprawl. All he could see was the horn 
of the saddle and the great, quivering shoulders of his 
mount; it gave him something of the sensation of sitting 
atop a live wire. 

The bay did not cover more than a dozen yards square 
in his operations, for he was an old-timer who knew his 
business, but Frenchy sat him, flushed and exultant, 
quirting him on shoulder and flank with beautiful rhythm 
every time he leaped and came to the ground again. 

“Go to him, Frenchy! Hang ’em in to him, boy,” 
shrieked old Dave, in a frenzy of delight. 

Lisette was riding like a buster. There was no hard grip 
of the knees, but a nicety of poise that anticipated and was 
ready for every movement. His weight rested principally 
in the left stirrup, the other foot being thrown up on the 
brute’s shoulder, the rowels buried im the bay’s flesh. And 
when he got through with him a jack-rabbit could have 
played between the outlaw’s legs. 

“Who's this hyar Dreefus, Frenchy?” imquired the 
wagon-boss one noon hour, looking up from a month-old 
newspaper a messenger from the ranchhouse had brought 
with the mail. 

“ Dreefus?” interjected the hoodlum driver, a sage and 
well-posted man; ‘‘ why, he done licked the whole French 
army, ol’ Dreefus did. They done jailed him for it an’ 
had to let him go. He was shore a hero, was ol’ Dreefus.”’ 

Frenchy almost foamed at the mouth. With his arms 
waving in front of Mit’s astonished face, he admonished 
him that he was talking to a true son of Franee; sacré, a 
descendant of Charlemagne, who loved his honaire an’ 
his country; an’ death, @ bas to traitors. Then he sprang 
upon some piled bedding and delivered an impassioned 
oration on the ignominy of one Zola. 

“What’s the matter, Frenchy?” said fat Dick sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘ We ain’t friends of this hyar Zola. Never hearn 
of him afore.” 

Ah, it was pitiful! The great, the glorious, the darling 
la belle France brought into dishonaire. All, all was a con- 
spiracy, the most gigantic, terrific, blood-curdling conspir- 
acy of modern times. An’ chief of it was this Dryfuss-s-s. 
No, no; no, no, no, he had never been proved innocent. 
All the noble patriots, the brilliant, grand men who had 
so justly punished him, had been removed. No, no, not 
suicide, friends, not suicide: it was murder, yes, murder. 
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It took two hours’ grueling work in the hot sun as one 
of a set of flankers during the branding to restore Frenchy 
to normal pitch. 

For the American girl Frenchy professed the profound- 
est admiration. ‘Ah, zey are ze pe-each,”’ he exclaimed, 
rolling his eyes and kissing his finger-tips, and fat Dick had 
to go down and sit by the cool, cool spring for ten minutes, 
to master his feelings. But then, Dick was such a senti- 
mentalist. Lisette made no secret of the fact that he 
hoped to marry one. Even then, it would appear from his 
light chatter, an intimate friend of his family was en- 
deavoring to arrange a match between himself and a young 
Southern girl of French extraction, of surpassing beauty 
and of wealth untold. 

“‘What? She done pays five thousand dollars for her 
dress? How many?” broke in the cook, much shocked. 

“‘Ah, just ze one gown! It is ravishing, bewildering; 
ah, my clown, you do not know. Youcan know, nevaire.” 

“Frenchy,” spoke up Ben, a coarse creature, “I'll 
bet my hair bridle ag’in’ a cigareet that any girl in 
the U-nited States you kin git would jump at a job 
in a hashhouse.”’ 

By the end of August the Circle Bar outfit had 
worked down forty miles from headquarters to the 
edge of the plains and was camped within fifteen 
miles of Deadeye. A “‘nester,’’ wandering in for sup- 
per with them, vouchsafed the information that cer- 
tain ladies and gentlemen of Deadeye were preparing 
to give a dance, to which the gentlemen of the 
Circle Bar would be hospitably welcomed, said dance 
to begin at eight of the elock the following Thurs- 
day, in Hous Terryberry’s saloon, and no fighting. 

What more natural than that a dozen of the Cirele Bar 
outfit should attend? It meant a mere thirty-mile ride 
and, perhaps, an hour’s sleep, since they always rose at 
four o’clock im order to begin the drive before daybreak, 
that the cows and calves might not have time to separate. 
They took Frenchy with them, a carefully-groomed, 
jubilant Frenchy, excited over the prospect of seeing 
womenkind again, however remotely removed from his 
own standards of loveliness they might prove to be. 

‘“‘ Ah, ma’mselle! May I have ze great honaire?” said 
Frenchy, in a tender tone, bowing before Miss Terryberry. 

“Shore,” giggled Miss Terryberry, “‘but next time, 
Frenchy.” 

‘You're gittin’ on all right, Lisette,’ said Mae, himself 
whisking the fair lady away. ‘Come on, Liz, ol’ gal.”’ 

In many respects the ball at Hous Terryberry’s place in 
Deadeye was the most brilliant and memorable social 
affair that the county had seen. The local weekly paper 
could be pardoned for referring to it as the gathering of a 
galaxy of youth and beauty, wit and chivalry, such as had 
never been surpassed and seldom equaled, not in Deadeye 
merely, but in the whole confines of the United States. 
The orchestra had been imported thirty miles, from Steer- 
ton, and he sat on a platform cunningly constructed of 
several planks and a couple of empty kegs. His imstru- 
ment was the violin, and the only obstacle to his complete 
mastery of this difficult vehicle of soul expression was the 
tendeney of his longhorn mustache to become entangled 
in the bow at critical moments in the most thrilling airs. 
For instanee, the dancers were brought to a standstill three 
separate times during his spirited rendition of The Bull in 
the Corn Brakes, that he might untangle himself. 

“‘ They’s two strings offen this ol’ fiddle,’ he explained, 
‘‘an’ thar’s jist a trifle too much twine in thishyar bow. I 
done lost half my mustache that time.”’ 

The ballroom was long and narrow, having originally 
served as a bunkhouse before Deadeye grew to be slightly 
more than a wide place in the road. Its old adobe walls 
were plastered in spots with gaudy prints, and in the 
corners and from two rafters hung dim lanterns. One 
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would have known they were there had they been out. 
While the fiddle screamed and George beat time on the 
planks with his foot, the dancers whirled in a long double 
line down the room and parted, to skirt both walls and 
meet again near the orchestra’s platform. 

A much better view would have been afforded those who 
crowded about the door and jostled George’s pedestal 
had there been less dust. It rose in thick clouds from the 
sounding floor, obscuring all the dancers except those close 
at hand, and giving the effect of a fog, through which 
figures flashed and disappeared with amazing suddenness 
and in uneanny disproportion, and the lights gleamed far 
away, mistily. Yet it performed a kindly office, too. For 
many of the ladies, whirling too vehemently in the excus- 
able excitement of the dance, exposed gray hosiery with 
a recklessness that would have disconcerted them in 
moments free from exaltation. 

It might be supposed that Frenehy, with his memories 
of fétes and first nights at the opera, would have fitted 
into this atmosphere about as snugly as a sleek kitten in a 
cactus tree. Far from it; nobody there was enjoying him- 
self with such boyish, whole-hearted zest; nobody there 
entered more eagerly into the fun, though everybody there 
far exceeded him in the visible expression of it. To all 
whom he met M. Lisette was the acme of chivalry and 
gallant grace. 

“Mary Lou, shake hands with Mr. Lisette. Mary 
Lou’s name is Miss Schutzer, Frenchy.”’ 

Frenchy bowed, and asked for the pleasure of the next 
dance. 

“I don’t quite take you,’’ Miss Schutzer answered in a 
vaguely troubled manner. 


“‘Shore. He wants for to be your partner, Mary Lou,” 
explained Dick. 
“Yes? Don’t he beat all, though?” and Mary Lou 


beamed upon the brilliantly-smiling Frenchman. 

So far all was serene. There were two things that made 
for trouble, however. Miss Schutzer was an undeniably 
pretty girl in a generous, aggressive way. Her round eyes 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Actress and Her Clothes 


company out West several seasons ago, so runs 

the story, the manager one day posted a notice 
on the call-board of the theater where a two-nights’ 
stand was being played, that the bill for the matinée the 
following afternoon would be Camille. Ina great state of 
mind the leading woman went to him, saying: “I can’t 
play Camille. I haven’t any evening gown.” 

“All right,” replied the manager; “we'll change the 
bill to Way Down East.” 

This little incident illustrates one of the emergencies 
of the theatrical profession, and is a slight if pictur- 
esque hint of the great part that clothes play in the 
making, and often in the unmaking, of an actress. The 
average woman theatergoer at a modern society play sees 
a brilliant drawing-room with a score of people all fault- 
lessly attired, and, in many instances, leaves the playhouse 
saying: ‘‘The women on the stage:were stunningly 
gowned.” This is her principal recollection of the per- 
formance, regardless of the brain or wit of the play or 
the intelligent effort of the players. The question, there- 
fore, of how much clothes contribute to the artistic and 
financial success of theatrical enterprises is one of much 
interest and very great importance. 

The eternal feminine question: ‘‘ What shall I wear?” 
which probably dates back to Eve’s indecision about a 
choice of leaves in the Garden of Eden, broods over all 
things theatrical today. It costs time, anxiety and much 
money. Some idea of the importance of clothes in the 
career of an actress is afforded by the statement that the 
two most serious problems that confront the actress 
looking for an engagement are: first, to get the engage- 
ment to act; 
second, to have 
the clothes in 
which to play 
the part. The 
second problem 
causes as many 
heartaches as 
the first, for it is 
often easier to 
get an engage- 
ment than to 
get gowns. 
One of the 
questions that 
some mana- 
gers ask is: 
“Can you fur- 
nish the 
clothes?’’ 
Many women 
have been un- 
able to accept 
engagements 
because they 
had scant 
wardrobes. 

I know of 
more than one 
instance where actresses have accepted engagements at a 
sacrifice. By this I mean that they have utilized nearly 
all their salary, save that required for living expenses, 
to keep their wardrobes up-to-date. At the end of the 
season they have often owed money. But the advantage 
of having appeared in a big production, or with a well- 
known star in a successful Broadway play, is an invest- 
ment that will probably yield large returns the next 
season. 

Clothes impress the managers, too, and for this reason 
most actresses wear their best bib and tucker when they 
go to the manager to talk about an engagement. Some 
even appear in borrowed plumage. 

On one occasion an actress who went to see a manager 
about an engagement had the bad taste to wear a veil. 
She had passed the season of extreme youth and yet she 
was seeking juvenile parts. As soon as she sat down the 
manager said: ‘Madam, I cannot discuss the matter 
of an engagement with you.” 

“‘But why?” asked the actress. 

“Simply this,’ replied the manager: ‘I want to see 
what I am engaging, and I can’t see through that veil. 
If you are going to act for me you can’t wear a veil 
throughout the play.”” The veil came off in a hurry. 

Most people do not stop to realize how the elaborate- 
ness of stage clothes has developed in recent years, and 
especially in the United States. I have heard more than 
one manager say that the clothes problem was one of the 
curses of the business, and this applies to the “legitimate” 
as well as to musical pieces. The plays that our mothers 
acted in, or went to see, were not gorgeously mounted. 


[LD cme the barn-storming tour of a repertory 
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By BILLIE BURKE 


MISS BURKE 


The women wore simple gowns. The big stars before 
my time, I hear, did not have the sumptuous productions 
now accorded the plays of Shakespeare. In those days 
the triumph of the actress depended upon ability, and 
that is as it should be. Today, ability (or the lack of it) 
is aided by splendid or stunning clothes. 

While fine clothes cannot make an actress great or 
completely win success for her, there is no doubt that 
they can help a great deal. I should be disloyal to the 
best tradition of my sex if I did not render proper homage 
to clothes with a big C. 

Most actresses naturally can do better work when they 
have on good clothes than when they are not so well 
dressed. For example, when you play the part of the 
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Thread Lace. Worn in My Wife 


modish young wife or the smart débutante, you uncon- 
sciously are affected by the quality of the fetching cos- 
tume. It is at times a sort of tonic. 

Yet my own personal ambition or desire lies in another 
direction. Although, by reason of the various parts that 
I have been called on to play for several seasons past, I 
have had to wear smart gowns, I really long for a part 
in which I can wear simple costumes. 

In fact, my whole philosophy of clothes, if such a shift- 
ing thing as dress has a philosophy, might be summed up 
in the one word Simplicity. I am sure that not all women 
will agree with me, and most men won’t. But frankly— 
and I don’t think all women are frank about their clothes— 
I hate to see dresses, especially the shoulders, all fussed up 
with trimmings. The line from the seam on the shoulder 
to the bosom is the loveliest line in a woman and should 
not be broken. American women like to build out their 
shoulders, while French women try to make theirs look 


small. Nature intended women to have small 
shoulders and to be dainty rather than heroic. 

The first thing I have in mind when I order a gown 
is its appropriateness for the occasion for which it is 
required. Suitability should be woman’s watchword in 
buying clothes, both on and off the stage. After that, the 
color is the most important detail. I think a girl ora very 
young woman should wear pale shades. They throw the 
youthful coloring into relief. The colorsshe wears should be 
governed by the color of her eyes, rather than by the 
color of her hair. My London dressmaker taught me that, 
My experience is that dressmakers seem to know, or pre~ 
tend to know, everything. 

My favorite color is mauve. Most women don’t stop to. 
realize that a red-haired girl can wear almost any color 
except a dull shade of brown. The trouble is that red- 
haired women are afraid to try color effects. A woman 
with gray eyes should never wear gray, because it makes 
her look stony and cold. Black adds years to a woman’s. 
age, and no woman wants any first or last aids to age. 
Take green—but here I’ve gone on, preaching about clothes, 
and my own, too, when I should have stuck to my text. 

The fact remains, however, that many people go to the 
theater rather to see the clothes than the acting. The 
people on the stage catch this feeling, and the result is 
that the two particular objects that most actresses have. 
in mind are to act their very best all the time and to make 
the best impression with their clothes. There have been 
cases where actresses of mediocre ability held their posi- 
tions just because they were known as “fine dressers.’’ 

Hence there is a strong connection between the stage 
and fashion. The fashion writers may say all they please 
about Paris 
setting the 
fashion for all 
things to wear 
feminine, but 
I don’t think I 
am wrong 
when I say that. 
fashion really 
radiates from 
the stage. At 
all the big 
“first nights” 
of modern 
plays in New 
York you can 
seefashionable 
dressmakers 
scattered 
through the 
audience. 
They are there 
mainly to get 
hints for cos- 
tumes. They 
well know, if 
the play is a 
big success or 
the star is very 
popular, that it won’t be many days before patrons will be 
coming in and saying: “I want a morning dress like the 
one Miss Blank wears in the first act of ——.” 

At smart luncheons and teas and dinners for weeks 
afterward you will hear the guests talking about the 
costumes the women wore in the play, and saying: “I 
mean to have one just like it.” 

While in many cases the gowns of stars are imported, it 
often happens that the stars plan their gowns both as to 
colors, details and effect. 

Thus it is quite evident that in many modern produc- 
tions it is a case of clothes as well as the play being the 
thing. The shrewd manager is quick to realize this. He 
knows that elaborate gowns in a play will bring women 
in droves to the matinées. Many people in New York 
recall a play built upon this very idea. It was called 
Frocks and Frills. One of the scenes was a millinery 
shop, and, in order to give it a touch of realism, Mr. 
Frohman engaged a live model from a big establishment, 
and the stage was crowded with smartly-dressed actresses. 

The cost of costumes is a very serious matter with the 
actress who has been out of an engagement for a long time, 
though, of course, this depends on the kind of play that is 
being produced. 

In gorgeous musical extravaganzas or pieces like 
Little Nemo or Mother Goose all the costumes, both for 
principals and chorus, are furnished by the management. 
The principals are required to provide their own wigs, 
stockings, shoes and tights. Some showgirls must buy 
their own shoes and stockings. In fact, shoes are seldom 
furnished by the management. . 
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In a modern soci- 
ety or problem play 
the actress must fur- 
nish all her costumes. 
The managers who 
provide these cos- 
+umes are one or two 
of the big ones, 
who are accordingly 
popular. 

Ingrand opera the 
principals are re- 
quired to furnish 
their own costumes, 
and, in the case of 
Wagnerian produc- 
tions, these include 
such items as armor, 
furs and, indeed, all 
the trappings, bril- 
liant and otherwise. 
This is not a great 
item, by the way, for 
the singer who has 
the stellar part in 
Salome. 

Let us see what 
the average actress 
in a modern play 
needs. If she has 
anything like a good 








that calls for much emotion she always wears 
something very loose. Then she can move with 
freedom. When you see the lady in the play come 
on in such a garb you may be prepared for tears 
or temperamental display. 

Incidentally I might remark that the actress 
these days is a trifle tender with her hair when it 
comes to displays of rage, jealousy or indignation 
on the stage. A false step might muss much 
false hair. Personally, I abominate the little 
sausage-like fixtures that so many women fasten 
into their hair now. The head is the crown of a 
woman’s beauty, and should not be marred by 
any arrangement that will change the outline. 

Here is another interesting bit of realism from 
the inside. Actresses feel that the first impres- 
sion they make is the lasting one with the audi- 
ence. For this reason new actresses shy at the 
parts which call for a first entrance in the garb of 
a waif, or a step-child, or a “‘poor but honest” 
young girl. In such parts they are required to 
wear shabby clothes, and they feel that, no mat- 
ter what elaborate gowns they may don later in 
the play, through their coming into the proverbial 
stage fortune or their successful wooing by the 
young millionaire who has been disguised as a 
stevedore, the audience remembers the impression 
conveyed by that first shabby dress. They prefer 
to make their first entrance in a smart frock that 
attracts attention and wins admiration. They 
do not care what reversals of fortune may come 





part in any sort of 
play she must have 
at least three dresses, 
and sometimes 
more. There must 
be a morning or walking dress, an afternoon frock and 
anevening gown. Tothis must be added furs, coats and 
hats. It is safe to say that the average wardrobe in the 
average modern play often represents a cost of from fifteen 
hundred to three thousand dollars. 

This is a large item for many women. Sometimes the 
manager will pay the actress an excess each week during 
the season. This excess of salary is spent on new cos- 
tumes or in keeping those she already has fresh. It takes 
the form of a rebate, for it is repaid by the manager during 
the season. Thus the cost of the clothes does not become 
a burden on the actress. Sometimes an actress, if she 
requires it, secures a cash advance, which is taken out of 
her salary in small amounts each week. 
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A Million for Stage Clothes 


— real hardship comes when an actress herself buys 
an elaborate outfit for a play that fails and is taken off 
soon after the first production. I know of one case where 
an actress invested eighteen hundred dollars in a ward- 
robe for a play that ran exactly three weeks. These are 
the episodes that add tragic chapters to the actor’s hard- 
luck story. 

The American stage —and by this I mean mainly the New 
York stage—is, after Paris, the most elaborate in the 
world in point of costume. The English productions are 
not, in the main, so generally elaborate as the American, 
although the Christmas pantomimes and spectacles are 
very beautiful and costly. 

The amount of money expended on stage costumes 
alone in the United States each year is tremendous. A 
very conservative estimate would make the cost of cos- 
tumes of each modern play, not a musical piece, eight 
hundred dollars. Since there are approximately eight 
hundred companies out, this represents an investment of 
half a million dollars already. The costumes of elaborate 
musical pieces cost another half-million, so the total cost 
of costumes is at least a million. To this must be added 
the cost of accessories, such as mechanical effects, scenery 
and other paraphernalia which go to make a really modern 
production. I might add that the average cost of running 
a dramatic company is two thousand dollars a week, and 
that the cost of running a musical piece ranges from three 
thousand dollars a week upward. So, you see, the expense 
is considerable. 

In striking contrast with the elaborateness of costume 
on the English-speaking stage in New York is the sim- 
plicity of the German stage. At the German theaters you 
find the actresses wearing inexpensive gowns. The audi- 
ences in these theaters go to see acting, not costumes. 
Besides, they have a constantly changing repertoire. 

The wsthetic, or what might be called the psychological, 
side of colors in stage costumes is extremely interesting. 
One of the fine arts in stage dressing is to adapt your 
costume, or rather the color of it, to the character or emo- 
tion that you are called upon to interpret. Of course, 
black is always the color of suffering. It is the aprarel 
of the waif, the wronged wife or the persecuted person 
generally. Red denotes animation; brown, reserve. 

But the connection between clothes and the emotions 
goes even further. When an actress wants to play a part 
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investigation I found that he was a shipping clerk for a 
big house; had been with the same firm eight years, and 
was of excellent character. So I agreed to take what he 
had as a first payment and monthly payments for the 
balance; and papers were signed to that effect. About a 
month later he came in and wanted to be released from 
his contract. 

‘**What is the matter?’ I asked. 
Mrs. —— like the house?’ 

““*There’ll be no future Mrs, ——,’ he replied, and 
really I thought he was going to cry. ‘That’s all off— 
we’ve had a misunderstanding and I’m going away; so, 
of course, I’ve no use for a house, now.’ 

‘Well, I talked a long time with him, and told him he’d 
better keep hold, that the house was an excellent bargain, 
and it would make an easy way for him to save; but he 
was thoroughly discouraged, and I finally urged him to 
try to sell his equity. There were lots of young employees 
in the concern he worked for. He went out looking pretty 
gloomy, and I didn’t expect him to doanything. But, two 
weeks ago, he came in and told me that he had sold the 
cottage for twenty-five hundred dollars, agreeing to take 
two hundred dollars in cash and a second mortgage for 
five hundred dollars—the new purchaser to assume the 
regular payments. As the new man was all right I agreed 
to this, and then he asked me if he could sell his second 
mortgage. Of course, I never touch such things, but I 
referred him to a broker and he went away—still about as 
miserable as any man I’ve ever seen, 

“*Yesterday he rushed in here, and I saw instantly 
that he had either sold his mortgage or made up with the 
girl. I thought he was going to hug me! ‘It’s all right!’ 
he said; ‘we’re going to be married next week.’ 

*** And now you want to buy back that cottage?’ 

***No, sir! But I want to buy something else. I’ve sold 
that mortgage for four hundred dollars—that gives me six 
hundred cash—and when we come back from our honey- 
moon I'll come in and talk business to you. Keep on the 
lookout for another place for me!’”’ 

Another instance of quick and unexpected profit oc- 
curred in a western New York town. A piece of property 
was placed in an agent’s hands for sale, to close an estate. 
It was offered for sixty-five hundred dollars, sixty per cent 
of which might remain on mortgage, if desired. A cus- 
tomer appeared who offered sixty-one hundred dollars, 
and the owners decided to accept. The buyer deposited 
one hundred dollars, took a receipt, and made an appoint- 
ment to come in for the deed on the following day. An 
hour later a second customer appeared, willing to pay the 
full price—sixty-five hundred dollars. The agent got the 
first man on the telephone: ‘‘How much will you take 
to release your contract on that house?” 

‘*Three hundred dollars.” 

At two o’clock that first buyer had deposited one hun- 
dred dollars. At four o’clock he again left the real-estate 
office with his deposit and two hundred dollars additional 
—two hundred per cent profit in two hours! 

‘Such a thing as fixing a close selling price upon a piece 
of real estate never comes into my experience,’ said 
another dealer. ‘‘It dependsa good deal upon the peculiar 
and special requirements of the customers. Some will be 
hunting for the closest kind of bargains—the price appeals 
to them more than the kind of house; while others want 
a home, and, when 
they see what they 
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Evening Gown of Pink Chiffon With Geranium 
Flowers at Belt and in the Hair; Tunic Skirt and 
Diamond Corsage. Worn in Love Watches 


afterward in the play or to what extremities of 
dress they may have to descend. They feel that 
the audience remembers that first stunning gown. 

The audience also remembers the hats—those 
they sit behind, and those on the stage. Hats are 
my vice. I would buy one every day if I could. 

Yet, when all is said and done, just as the real 
measure of a play is its vitality and moving power, 
irrespective of elaborate accessories, so does the 
real test of the actress lie in her ability, regardless 
of handsome gowns. Art and charm win out in 
the end where expensive clothes fail. Fine feathers 
may make a bird beautiful, but they cannot 
make her sing. So with clothes and the actress. 


Blundering Into Wealth 


LMOST all real-estate dealers of much experi- 
ence have entertaining stories to tell of prop- 
erty transfers which have had unexpected and 
gratifying developments, sometimes resulting 
solely from the blunders of the purchaser, some- 
times from what one agent calls ‘‘ bull-head luck.” 
A Boston dealer relates the following: ‘‘ Two 
months ago a young man came in here to talk 
about a cottage I was offering. The price was 








like, they will not let 
a few hundred dol- 
lars stand in the 
way. 

“A working mason 
desired to buya 
dwelling which was 
offered, as he judged, 
at a bargain. His 
savings were in a 
bank which required 
sixty days’ notice of 
withdrawal, so he 
paid fifty dollars 
down for an option 
of purchase in sixty 
days. Ten dayslater 
he was killed in an 
accident, and the 
widow, not desiring 
to keep the house, 
and hoping, at least, 
to save the deposit, 
requested the real- 
estate agent again to 
offer the property for 
sale. He did so, and 
before the expiration 
of the option resold 
it at six hundred 








two thousand dollars. He told me that he was 
going to be married and wanted the place, but 
that he had only two hundred dollars. Upon 
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doliars advance over 
the optional price.” 
—G. F. STRATTON. 
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THE GOLD CONSPIRACY 


By Will Payne 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. LEONE BRACKER 


“You Know That the Primary National is Shy 
Four Millions of Coin. So Long as Nobody 
Else Knows it the Bank is as Good as Ever” 


II 


looked at the object which Sister-in-law Alice held 

in her hand, that it was a contrivance used by the 
bank for the purpose of affixing the leaden seals to money 
sacks. Quite mechanically he saw, indeed, that the die 
bore the legend Prim. Nat. Bank, surrounding the figure 
five, which was his baak’s clearing-house number. Who- 
ever possessed that seal, a canvas sack, a bit of cord and a 
pasteboard tag could make up a dummy package which 
could be distinguished from the bank’s packages of gold 
coin only by opening the sack and examining the con- 
tents. 

As Rector looked dully down at the object in his hand 
a paralyzing conjecture clouded his faculties. 

““You see,”’ Jones explained sympathetically, “I figured 
that after you’d pounced on those sacks in the basement 
and got ’em all stored away in your vault, and found that 
there wasn’t a single sack missing, some misgivings would 
visit you, and you’d open the sacks. You would have 
found, of course, that they were full of lead and iron disks. 
If we’d wanted merely to steal your gold we could have 
done it six weeks earlier. It took us about that time to 
prepare the dummy sacks.” 

The vice-president passed his hand absently across his 
brow. He felt crushed—this other man had made him so 
completely an ass and gull. 

*‘Jones,” he appealed, as a man completely beaten, 
‘‘why did you do this, anyway? I can’t understand it!” 

‘‘Why, it’s perfectly simple, perfectly simple,’ Jones 
hastened to assure him comfortingly. ‘‘You see, I felt 
that we must get some practical man associated with us in 
order to carry out our plans. Excepting Henderson, 
we're not practical men at all. Of course, I am speaking 
of the Prosperity Company. Henderson might be called 
a practical man, for he has invented a number of things— 
although none of them has worked. The rest of us are 
academic. Take me: I was assistant professor of political 
economy in a fresh-water college. Another of us was in- 
structor in Latin in the same college. Another was editor 
of a weekly magazine that had no circulation. Now we 
could sit down and reason this thing out and assure our- 
selves that our conclusions were absolutely sound. But 
practical men will never take any stock in a mere thesis. 
I felt that we must have some practical men with us to 
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carry weight. I looked over the ground and concluded 
that you were the most available man in New York. 
That’s why we selected the Primary National Bank. Of 
course, we simply want you to come along with us.” 

“To rob banks?” Rector inquired—not sarcastically, 
but in all humble sincerity. 

Jones grinned appreciatively. ‘‘Why not?’ he in- 
quired, with the utmost good nature. “For a month now 
your bank has had some seven tons of lead and iron wash- 

ers carefully locked up in its vault. 
You’ve counted that lead and iron as 
four million dollars in gold, and can go 
on counting it as gold forever. Twice 
a year the bank examiner will open 
the safes and look in and see a lot 
of sealed sacks and put ’em down as so 
much gold. At most, once in a while 
he may weigh the sacks, and they'll 
weigh up all right. You're exactly as 
well off with sacks full of lead. Isn't 
that so?” 

Rector merely dandled the seal nerv- 
ously in his hand. 

“Tf you should start to pay out gold 
in ordinary times your customers would 
object. Nobody would have it. It’s 
heavy, inconvenient. Everybody pre- 
fers paper money. In time of panic 
people would take gold; but then they 
can’t get it. So you have this syllo- 
gism: In ordinary times nobody will 
take gold; in time of panic nobody 
ean get gold; therefore, gold is always 
useless. You know, as a matter of 
course, that almost the whole output 
of gold in this country goes into the 
Treasury vaults at Washington, where 
it is locked away, sealed up, practi- 
cally buried. Far the greater part of it 
will never come out of those vaults 

‘ until the crack of doom. And what 
gold goes into the banks is lockedaway, 
sealed up, practically buried also.” 

“Of course, it’s inconvenient, expensive stuff to handle,” 

Rector murmured apologetically. “It never is handled 

really, except some on the Pacific Coast and in interna- 
tional settlements— when it’s shipped across the Atlantic.”’ 

“ Certainly!”’ Jones crowed. ‘‘So what’s the use of it? 
As a matter of fact, nobody really knows whether there is 
any gold to speak of in the whole world. Certain deposi- 
taries—our Department, the Bank of England, 
the Bank of France and so on—say they have so many 
hundreds of millions of it buried in their vaults. As long 
as they keep on saying so it doesn’t matter a bit whether 
the gold is actually there. Nobody sees it. Nobody 
wants to see it. It may all be gone. To rob a bank of its 
gold coin doesn’t really hurt it any. You know that the 
Primary National is shy four millions of coin. So long as 
nobody else knows it the bank is as good as ever.” 

It came to Rector that his position was unfortunate. 
He had known of this robbery for a month, but he hadn’t 
told a soul in the bank about it, except Gregory. Cer- 
tainly, his explanation to the directors, at this late day, 
must sound rather queer. He gazed vacantly at the seal. 

‘IT stepped into the bank the day of the panic,’’ Jones 
went on. ‘‘Men were coming to see you, one 
after another—anxious, scared stiff, needing 
help. For some of those men you scratched 
your initials on an old piece of paper, and they 
went out happy. It meant simply a credit on 
your books, some figures set down on a sheet of 
paper, but itsaved them fromruin. Now, your 
bank was shy four millions right then, technic- 
ally in a very weak position. Suppose you’d 
had ten millions of coin and we’d stolen it all. 

It wouldn’t have made any difference if nobody 

knew it. People would have run to the bank for 
help just the same, and a scratch of your pen 
would have saved’em. Theactual coinamounts 
to nothing; all that counts is figures in a book.” 

Rector couldn’t think of a reply at the 
moment, and just then the door opened. Sister- 
in-law Alice stepped in. She wore coat, hat and 
veil and was drawing on her gloves. As her 
eye met Rector’s she smiled slightly. It didn’t, 
perhaps, really mean anything, but in the faint 
curve of her lip and her quick glance he seemed 
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to read subtle invitation. He waited until she had 
ai gtr Then he said: ‘“‘ Well—I’ll think 
it over,”’ and got up. 

9 palin wak acs. ARE the host urged hospitably, at 
the door. “‘ We'll understand each other, I’m sure.” 

down the stairs the vice-president was not 
thinking about his host or his remarkable theory con- 
cerning gold. He did remember, however, with what 
different expectations he had come to the little flat, and 
that he had been fooled out of a whole month. This 
month the robbers had had, undisturbed, in which to dis- 
pose of the gold. It might now lie, like a needle in a hay- 
stack, anywhere in the broad land, or, crated and marked 
Machinery, it might have been shipped abroad. 

He was badly beaten! But as he looked up the street 
he saw the nice sister-in-law standing at the curb—evi- 
dently waiting for him. His oppressed heart bounded 
hopefully as he made toward her. As he came up she was 
looking at him with friendly eyes, and she said at once, 
with the family candor, ‘‘I expect you find Ben trying.” 
With that she fell in at his side and they strolled up the 
street. ‘‘He’s really a great man,” she continued earnestly, 
“because he isn’t afraid. But he has a fault. He doesn’t 
understand that everybody’s nerves are not like his. He 
doesn’t allow for what other people may suffer from being 
afraid. I suspected”—she glanced up at him sympa- 
thetically —‘‘that you were having a bad time with him.” 

This candor was, in its way, almost as disconcerting as 
Ben’s. It rather took the bedeviled man off his feet. 

“Be my friend! Will you?” he blurted out helplessly. 

“Oh, yes,’ she replied promptly. ‘‘I’ll be your friend. 
That’s why I waited for you. What can I do?” 

That, of course, was difficult—without telling her that 
her admired brother-in-law was a big thief. They had 
nearly stopped on the walk. He did now stop. She did 
likewise, taking his anxious glance with a steady look. 

“‘T find myself in a fearful position,’’ he began, with 
agitation. But there was no thoroughfare that way. 
‘Will you tell me—as my friend—where that seal that 
you gave me came from?” 

A line came in the middle of her forehead and her eyes 
fell. It seemed to him that she was disappointed. 

“Yes,”’ she said calmly, after a moment. “It came 
from the shop on Twelfth Street where we fixed up the 
dummy sacks. We filled them and sealed them and tagged 
them there.” 

‘“We?” he gasped. ‘Then you—you —— 

“‘Oh, yes,” she said gently. ‘I helped all through. 1 
even carried some of the gold out of the bank. Why 
shouldn’t I, when I believed in it?” It was most kindly, 
sympathetically spoken. 

‘* Of course—if you believed in it,” he muttered vaguely, 
and, quite mechanically, began walking on. He had a 
dazed feeling that he should never be able to make any- 
thing out of this. 

“‘T wish very much,” she explained simply, as she fell in 
with his step, ‘‘that you might have come along with us 
without this disagree- 
able experience—this 
kind of coercion. It 
ought all to be done 
kindly where the object 
is kindness. I felt it 
was pretty rough on 
you. Maybe that was 
wh ae 

She broke off, look- 
ing up at him, smiling 
a little. 

“Yes?” he encour- 
aged, mostly from a 
habit of gallantry. 

“You know, you 
were my friend once— 
that afternoon when 
you came into the 
basement. We’dabout 
given you up, and Ben 
was going out to get a 
bite to eat. Then you 
came in suddenly, 
looking savage, and I 
was horribly afraid for 
a moment—scared out 
of my wits. I’d never 
been—well, in that 
position before. Icom- 
pletely lost my nerve. 
Only your being nice 
helped me to get back 
onmy feet. If Ben had 
found me flunking I’d 
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never have heard the last of it. As I said, he doesn’t 
understand other people’s nerves. So I owe you some- 
thing. If I can help you with Ben I will.” 

It was a nice girl who said this, with a pretty figure, 
eloquent blue eyes, and a dimple in her chin. 

“You can help,” said Rector fervently. ‘You can! 
And I need help badly. If I’m to come into the Prosperity 
Company it is you who must show me the way. Will you 
do that? Tell me about it. So far I really haven’t been 
able to understand. Why, for example, should a girl like 
you rob a bank?” 

“Ben hasn’t told you that?” she asked, round-eyed with 
surprise. ‘‘Hasn’t told you the splendid motive?” 

“I’m afraid,” he said dryly, ‘‘that Ben prefers to drive 
me. Naturally, I’d rather be led.’”’ He bent his head a 
little. ‘‘When can I see you?” 

She considered a moment. ‘‘ Almost any time,” she 
replied. ‘‘I can meet you over in the park.” 

The vice-president’s heart beat fast and high. But it 
was with the secret thought: ‘‘She’s certainly well dis- 
posed toward me, and she knows where my gold is!” 


Two missives on a certain Saturday forenoon disap- 
pointed the vice-president. One was from President Carter, 
in France. It said: 

“T expect to sail for home next week. The doctors and 
five months’ rest seem to have me well tinkered up again. 
I am glad to see that conditions are steadily 
improving over there—except that we’re chock 
full of idle money.” 

The second was a little, hurried, undated 
note, just: ‘‘Can’t this afternoon. Sorry. 
Meet me in the park at four tomorrow.” It 
was signed with the initial A. 

Before leaving the Primary National, about 
one o'clock, Rector put a copy of the weekly 
bank statement in his pocket and noted the 
bid and asked price of the stock of the Busi- 
ness National Bank. Going leisurely up Money 
Lane he dropped in at the little stationery shop 
in the basement of number thirteen and a half. 
Once in a while he good-naturedly went to the 
bother of buying some magazines there and 
lugging them home, for the shopman seemed a 
poor, worthy devil. 

The aspect of the little shop never changed. 
One’s eye took in the small, neatly-arranged 
stock of paper-bound books, magazines, news- 
papers, stationery—perhaps five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth. Today Rector noted with a 
sympathetic amusement that the proprietor 
had been getting in additional stock. In the 
small, open vault, the interior of which was 
lighted and revealed by a single electric bulb 
hanging a few feet in front of the rusty iron 
door, there was a stack of pasteboard boxes— 
as much as eleven dollars’ worth—besides the 
shelves with their poor array of big ink-bottles, 
mucilage-pots and so on. 

When he entered the shabby stationer, as 
usual, stepped forward to the counter, gravely 
and properly solicitous for an order. His sandy 
hair was still worn pompadour, his scant beard 
trimmed to a point. His gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles gave him a solemn air, and he wore the 
usual threadbare alpaca jacket—a poor, for- 
lorn, honest devil, Rector thought, quite sym- 
pathetically. Frederick the Great eating the 
common soldiers’ porridge was not more com- 
panionable than the vice-president was as he 
asked jocularly, ‘‘ Well, how’s trade today?” 
The stationer smiled deprecatingly; he hoped 
trade would improve. 

Seleeting his magazines, Rector noticed for 
the first time an object carefully laid aside at 
the end of the counter—a fine bunch of red 
rosebuds wrapped in tissue-paper. A fling, 
certainly, for a shabby stationer! 

“‘ Married?” the vice-president inquired jovi- 
ally of the small tradesman—with a great 
tradesman’s license. The stationer smiled back. It was, 
after all, a human touch between them. “Only hoping 

_ to be, soon,” he replied. ‘Good luck!” said the vice- 
president, and the two parted, smiling. 

“‘ And I suppose he makes fifteen dollars a week, clear!” 
Rector mused as he climbed the Lane. It seemed to him 
that, after all, things arranged themselves easily for the 
lowly. He wouldn’t mind, today, having fifteen dollars a 
week, clear, and somebody to buy rosebuds for, and peace. 

He took the Subway; so it was only twenty minutes to 
his bachelor apartment on Sixty-seventh Street. But at 
that Jones was there ahead of him. 

“‘A hundred and sixty-seven today, I see,” said the 
robber genially. That was the price at which the stock 
of the Business National Bank was offered. 

‘A hundred and sixty-seven,” Rector repeated. ‘‘Our 
gold is up to fifty-three millions, the Business National’s to 
forty-four millions.” 
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What Jones wanted him to do, asa practical man, was to 
buy a controlling interest in the Business National, con- 
solidate that bank with the Primary National and abstract 
seventy-five or eighty millions of the gold which the con- 
solidated banks would then hold. He had it all worked out 
how they would gradually convert the gold certificates into 
coin, sequestrate the coin and put neatly-sealed and ticketed 
bags, full of lead and iron disks, in its place. 

“For six months,” he urged, “ your bank has been count- 
ing washers as gold; nobody knows the difference; the 
bank is just as well off. Now, what I want to do is to 
demonstrate on a big scale how easy and feasible my plan 
is. Then we can go to practical men—such practical men 
as we select—and lay it before them as a thing that has 
actually been done. You can’t interest a practical man 
with a thesis, no matter how sound it is. He’s too hide- 
bound. You must show him that the thing has actually 
been done. Suppose we take out seventy-five millions of 
gold coin. We could put it back at any time if we wished. 
But so long as we alone know where the gold is nobody 
can force our hands without pulling down the pillars of the 
temple. The job is so huge that it simply paralyzes the 
jobbed. 

‘‘ Here is the Bank of Russia with over five hundred mil- 
lion dollars of gold. You saw that report in London a 
while ago that the grand dukes and the bureaucrats had 
stolen most of the Bank of Russia’s gold reserve. It was 
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denied; but nobody really knows whether the gold is 
there or not. And it doesn’t make any difference. As long 
as the notion that it is there obtains the Bank of Russia’s 
notes and its general credit are unimpaired. We'll explain 
the thing to them, and, if they haven’t stolen the gold 
already, we’ll get them to steal it for the Prosperity Com- 
pany. Here’s the Bank of France, with six hundred mil- 
lions of gold buried in its vaults. The French bankers are 
about the ablest in the world. They’ll see the point when 
we explain it to them.” 

Rector had once objected. ‘‘But suppose we do per- 
suade enough of the leading bankers of the world to carry 
out your plan. We get possession of seven or eight hun- 
dred millions of gold: What on earth could we do with it? 
It’s practically stolen and contraband. Where could we 
keep it? We might put it on a fortified island in the middle 
of the Pacific. Some day our grand-duke partners would 
sail up with a Russian warship and walk off with the pile.” 
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“We wouldn’t put it on any island,” Jones replied 
earnestly. ‘‘We’d sink it in the deepest spot in the ocean 
or throw it down the biggest, hottest volcano we could 
find. We'd absolutely destroy it. That’s exactly the 
point. Then the leading banks of the world would simply 
have to go on counting iron washers as gold reserve. 
They couldn’t do anything else, because they couldn’t get 
the real gold.” 

“Look back to last summer,” the robber argued, one 
day. ‘‘There wasn’t labor enough in the country to go 
around; everybody in the United States was busy making 
something, and there was a market for all the things made 
because everybody, being at work, had money to buy with. 
That’s the way it ought to be—everybody producing 
something and exchanging products with everybody else. 
But the supply of money ran out. There wasn’t enough 
gold to do so much business on. So there was a pinch, a 
panic, a breakdown. Today, in New York, over a hun- 
dred thousand men are out of work. They can neither 
produce what others want nor buy what they want them- 
selves. Because this hundred thousand is idle another hun- 
dred thousand somewhere else must lie idle. And all 
because there wasn’t a sufficient supply of this idiotie 
yellow metal that nobody ever sees or wants to see. In 
England and on the Cortinent men are idle and hungry 
from the same cause. We'll change all that, Rector. 
When there’s a pinch in money that threatens to shut 
down industry our banks, which control the credit of the 
world, will simply dump in some more iron washers. The 
Bank of France will ship a carload of ’em to New York. 
The papers will say we are importing gold. The bank 
statement will show that the gold reserve is increasing; 
interest rates will fall; credit will become easier; the 
pinch will pass away and people will keep on at work as 
they ought to do. Gold, you know, is as much fiat money 
as anything else. It is simply an agreement among the 
leading nations that fixes its present value. The nations 
can just as well agree secretly on iron washers. {fn short, 
eventually, after we have blazed the way, there will be an 
international committee of leading nations and financiers 
to regulate the supply of primary money at will. Not 
gold, but industry —production and exchange of commodi- 
ties—is the real thing, and the world will always have all 
the primary money it needs to keep industry going. 
There'll be no more panics and reac- 
tions and armies of idle men.” 

They had gone over it many times, 
first and last. It could, of course, be 
done. But from his bachelor apartment 
to Jones’ International Iron Washer 
Committee seemed to Rector about as 
far as, and rather more difficult than, 
from Sixty-seventh Street to the moon. 

One thing was certain, however: he 
must make a move very soon; he 
couldn’t ge on much longer as he was. 
When he discovered the loss of the gold 
a panic wason. If he had disclosed the 
loss the Primary Nationa! would have 
been run upon; runs on other banks 
would have doubled; there would have 
been more failures; the shock over the 
whole country would have been tre- 
mendous. And President Carter had 
been in no condition to receive such a 
jolt. He could justify himself, even 
now, for having kept his mouth shut. 
Then, on the same day, he thought he 
had found the gold. That hallucination 
had caused the loss of a whole month, 
during which the philanthropic robbers 
had ample opportunity to dispose of 
the metal. Then, he thought he would 
presently discover the metal through 
Alice. So six months and more had 
passed. During that time he had been 
in charge of the bank and had known 
about the robbery, but hadn’t men- 
tioned it to a soul except Gregory, and 
even Gregory didn’t know that the 
gold had not been restored. So he could imagine him- 
self, at this late day, going before a board of twelve prac- 
tical, hard-headed directors and relating his ineredible 
tale! Also, the directors were beginning to feel very 
cheerful now, like men coming safely through a great 
ordeal. And the first result of his incredible story would 
be that they would have to dig down in their pockets, as 
stockholders, and make good that loss of four millions! 

He could see the twelve Gorgons giaring at him, breath- 
less with incredulity and glassy-eyed with indignation. 
If he escaped arrest the utmost he could hope for was dis- 
missal in disgrace. They might let him off from an inquiry 
by the grand jury, permit him to resign and slink out of 
the back door, discredited, beclouded, his career cut off. 
It was not a nice prospect for an ambitious young man. 

He didn’t really question Jones’ good faith; but the 
whole affair, it seemed, had been managed to entrap him 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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HE Principal of the 

School of Agricul- 

ture, University of 
Minnesota, D. D. Mayne, 
in commenting in general 
upon the work and stu- 
dents of that institution, 
says: 

‘The school of agricul- 
ture prepares its students 
for practical work on the 
farm. I believe that all 
of them ‘make good’ in 
the sense of being suc- 
cessful farmers. It is 
difficult, however, to se- 
lect those who have made 
startling or notable suc- 
cesses, A large number 
of our students are occu- 
pying positions relating 
directly to agriculture, 
such as being professors 
in agricultural colleges, experts in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, managers of codperative indus- 
tries, a few analysts and the like. These young men have 
‘made good’ and are of great service to the world.” 

The Faculty of the Agricultural School of the University 
of Wisconsin makes the following official statement: 

The students have formed a student Holstein Breeders’ 
Association and a Guernsey Breeders’ Association, each 
with over sixty members; also Jersey and Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Associations. 

Because dairying is its greatest agricultural industry, 
and because our farmers live on their own small farms, 
with their families of children about them, and because 
they are becoming highly intelligent along agricultural 
lines, Wisconsin is becoming the greatest State in the 
Union for breeding pure-bred dairy cattle. 

The call for dairy stock is enormous. The Elgin dairy 
district, which supplies Chicago with milk, probably 
absorbs fifty thousand head of dairy cows a year. Wis- 
consin furnishes these by the trainload, picked all over 
the State by traveling buyers. A common cow brings the 
farmer from thirty-five to forty-five dollars. A cow that 
shows Holstein, Jersey or Guernsey blood as a half or 
three-fourths grade will command from fifty to sixty 
dollars ordinarily. 

The Lakemills region, about thirty-five miles east of 
Madison, has gone extensively into the breeding of 
Holstein cattle. Last year a hundred and forty thousand 
dollars’ worth, mostly grade Holsteins, were shipped from 
the Lakemills railway station. Buyers came from as 
far away as Alabama, Washington, Oregon and Old 
Mexico. Grade Holstein cows have sold for as much as 
eighty dollars per head, fully twice as much as the ordinary 
cow brings. A party near Chicago, who furnishes high- 
grade milk to a select trade, has! agents in Wisconsin, 
authorized to pay as much as one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars for the right quality of grade cows. 


He Makes a Specialty ~ 
of Raising Melons 


The Young Jap Who Loved Cows 


HE short-course students have an alumni association. 
The loyalty of this class of young men is seen when not 
long since the Alumni Association, at its own expense, 
prepared a directory, giving the name, post-office and 
location of all former short-course students. Many of 
the former students return to Madison each winter during 
the farmers’ course and there hold an annual banquet. 
It is a fact that the short-course students seem to 
appreciate what the State has done for them through its 
university to a degree fully equal to that of the four-year 
graduates. Perhaps their loyalty and zeal for the institu- 
tion is even greater than the average of the four-year man. 
Many city boys are now drawn to the agricultural 
courses of the university. While in general farmer boys 
are looking to the city as the outlet for their energies, 
there is a growing sentiment among city boys for country 
life, and the wise ones naturally seek the agricultural 
college as the best door through which to enter their chosen 
vocation. Each year Milwaukee sends a number of its 
high-school graduates to take the agricultural course. In 
the present graduating class are several city boys, full of 
zeal to become farmers. As a rule, these boys are above 
the average and strictly in earnest. 

Eighteen years ago a poor boy from Japan who had been 
working in America two years applied to the agricultural 
college for instruction and work. 

His love for the dairy cow was intense and he was never 
so happy as when caring for her. The young man was 
given enough work to pay for board and clothes. After 
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a time he went to Sie University of Illinois for 
further study and then back to Japan. Reaching 
home, his story is that he did not have even ‘‘ one 
penny” for capital. According to his own state- 
ment, he “‘ borrowed” a cow, paying twenty-five 
dollars, for one year. He then “‘ borrowed” some 
land, put up a little barn, and began dairying near 
Sapporo, on the island of Hokkaido. Last winter 
this young man returned to the university for 
further study. He is now the owner of fifty acres 
of valuable land close to the city of Sapporo, and 
has a herd of forty-five grade and pure-bred dairy 
cows. The grades are worth from one hundred to 
two hundred dollars and the pure-breds from two 
hundred to four hundred dollars each. When this 
Japanese returned to his country he took with him 
over seven thousand dollars’ worth of Holstein and 
Jersey cows, all purchased in Wisconsin. 

A number of years ago two brothers attended 
the short course. One was “all cow,” as the 
students dubbed him, and the other “‘all sheep.” 
The “‘cow” boy found work at our college, ad- 
vancing from normal wages until he was getting 
nine hundred dollars a year. Then a wealthy Eastern 
man secured him, and today he is living in a fine 
house on the estate of a rich man near Boston, and, 
besides his house, has a salary of eighteen hundred dollars 
a year. The brother, who was “‘all sheep,” is today the 
manager of a large estate in northern New Jersey, and is 
doing equally well. 


Big Money in Small Fruit 


DOZEN years ago a young man, working as a month- 

hand for an intelligent breeder of Jersey cows, was in- 
duced by his employer to take the short course. When 
through with his course he found employment on an 
estate near Lowell, Massachusetts. At the end of a mouth 
his employer told him that his pay would be twenty- 
five dollars a month, board and washing. Later he was 
made foreman at seventy-five dollars, and still later, 
manager of the whole estate. Recently a change became 
advisable, and the young man now has charge of a fine 
property near Philadelphia for a gentleman who spends 
much of his time in Europe. This young man is getting 
two thousand dollars a year, house, and many perqui- 
sites, such as horse, carriage, etc. Quite a change from an 
ordinary Wisconsin farm hand. 

Another young man who took a dairy course is man- 
ager of a farm near Philadelphia, and has three foremen 
under him. The milk of this farm sells for eighteen cents a 
quart in Philadelphia. The owner appreciates his manager 
and has built for him a beautiful cottage home, planned by 
the manager and his wife, who is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Last spring this young man told 
his employer that, having had no vacation for three years, 
he wished two or three weeks for rest and change, and 
asked that he might take his wife for a little trip to Boston. 
His employer made the counter proposition that instead of 
going to Boston the manager and his wife take a trip to 
the Isle of Guernsey by way of England, he, the employer, 
paying all expenses. This was, of course, accepted. 

A number of the students have gone into fruit raising. 
Sparta, Wisconsin, is especially a strawberry section. 
Some years ago three sons in one family living there took 
the short course. Three years ago one of these sons on 
the home farm turned out $10;000 worth of small fruits, 
four thousand dollars of which was from the sale of black- 
berries. 

One short-course student on the close of his work 
returned to Waukesha County, about fifteen years ago. 
His entire capital was ten dollars. He got control of forty 
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acres of land without buildings. Today he owns a large 
farm with big barns and a fine house. 

From all over the country come calls for our students to 
work as farm hands, operate creameries, cheese factories, 
etc., act as managers, foremen, superintendents, etc. The 
wise ones do not seek large wages at first. Some of them 
are glad to find places on well-managed farms, in dairies, 


etc., at a little more than will pay for their board and - 


washing. They are willing to start at the bottom. Those 
that start that way almost always make a success. There 
are some overzealous, grasping ones, and there are some 
who come to the college for the advertising it gives them. 
Such may make a gain temporarily, but they soon fall back 
to their normal condition of unrest and lack of success. 


Vintage Milk at Vintage Prices 


HERE are far more places available than the Wisconsin 
College can begin tosupply. There isa demand allalong 
the line, from the thoroughly-trained four-year graduate 
to the short-course man only recently from the farm. 
The rush to the cities, to the professions, and away from 
the farm has brought about this condition, and given 
the agricultural student splendid opportunities for the 
exercise of all his powers. Farmers are appealing for help, 
and when they can get clean, earnest fellows on their farms 
and into the family they are more than pleased. The 
great prevailing impulse of city people to own country 
estates brings a great demand for superintendents and 
foremen. This is in addition to what may be called the 
legitimate call for men in these lines. The agitation going 
on everywhere for better, cleaner and more wholesome 
food, especially milk and its products, has opened a large 
field for these trained 
men along dairy lines. 
Wisconsin students 
find openings with 
companies and indi- 
viduals who are work- 
ing for the production 
of guaranteed milk. 
One producer near 
Philadelphia is charg- 
ing eighteen cents a 
quart for milk. Agen- 
tleman with a farm 
north of Chicago has 
demand for more milk 
than he can supply at 
fourteen cents per 
quart, and cream at 
proportional rate. 
There is an enor- 
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pure-bred dairystock, 
and hundreds of men 
of ambition are be- 
coming breeders of such. Agricultural students find good 
openings on these farms. The United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, employs some thousands of 
scientists of all kinds. This line is always open to 
graduates. 

The agricultural colleges make considerable demand for 
trained young men. Teaching and research are constantly 
broadening, and many young men are required as agri- 
cultural chemists, soil physicists, grain experts, stockmen, 
horticulturists, etc. Professors and instructors are being 
constantly hired away from the colleges to serve as farm 
managers, help in agricultural manufacturing enterprises, 
act as experts for agricultural machinery companies, etc. 

A considerable number leave teaching and research to 
follow general farming, the breeding of livestock, horti- 
culture, floriculture, etc., on their own account. 

This year five young men, graduating from the four- 
year course, will go back to farms to undertake the breed- 
ing of pure-bred dairy cattle. 

Mr. Hale came to the school of agriculture in January, 


1897. He and a brother had just assumed charge of their’ 


father’s farm in Fillmore County. The father was “land 
poor.” He had made money raising wheat during the 
time that wheat was the one crop raised in southern 
Minnesota, and had purchased the land about him till he 
had a farm of several hundred acres. When wheat raising 
failed he became discouraged, and at the time the two 
sons took charge the farm was run down and encumbered 
with a heavy debt. C. W. Hale, who had a high-school 
education at Spring Valley, saw his need of special agri- 
cultural training and came to the school of agriculture. 
He finished the course in two and one-half years. Since 
that time he and his brother have paid off the debt on the 
farm and have added many improvements. They have 
made a great deal of money in fattening their lambs on rape, 
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which they sow in their corn fields at the last cultivation 
of the corn. They often raise four hundred to five hun- 
dred acres of corn. Mr. Hale has done some institute work, 
and his methods of farming have been a great object- 
Jesson to the farmers of that part of the State. 
Mr. Bailey was graduated in 1896. He returned to do 
ial work in horticulture. Then he bought a farm and 
has since added to it until he now has a hundred and forty 
aeres, practically all paid for. He makes a specialty of 
raising melons and asparagus, and also fattens sheep. 
Recently he built a house, costing five thousand dollars. 
His wife is also a graduate of the school of agriculture. 
This young man started with less than nothing; in fact, a 
friend loaned him one thousand dollars with which to 
make a start. His own people helped him in no way 
financially; in fact, his father is now working for him on 
the farm. He is looked up to in his community as a lead- 
ing and wealthy farmer. 

Professor Cyril G. Hopkins, of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Illinois, makes the following 
interesting statement: There is a scientific basis for a 
prosperous and permanent agriculture, but such per- 
manent systems are being adopted very gradually, and 
the examples which have been reported by certain popular 
lecturers and by some magazines are in a large measure 

exaggerations. 

Until within the last ten or twelve years there has 
been but little agricultural scientific information available 
for teaching purposes, and only within the past half-dozen 
years has there been any considerable number of students 
graduated from agricultural colleges who were equipped 
with such information. 
Few of these have had 
time to do more than to 
conduct a single rotation 
of crops, requiring four to 
six years, and certainly 
they cannot be cited as 
examples of marked and 
unusual achievement, 
although they may be 
making some steady prog- 
ress with definite knowl- 
edge and full confidence 
concerning the systems 
which they are inaugurat- 
ing. The experiment 
stations have within the 
past decade accumulated 
a large amount of truly 
valuable results from ex- 
periments and investiga- 
tions conducted with a 
high degree of scientific 
accuracy, and these re- 
sults have tremendous 
practical significance in 
relation to permanent and prosperous agriculture. Thus, 
for example, we have had in operation in Illinois a large 
number of experiment fields located in various sections of 
the State on our different, extensive and important soil 
types, and under our widely different climatic conditions 
— the north line of the State being almost at the limit of 
the corn belt, while more or less cotton has been grown 
in the extreme southern part of the State. Many farmers 
living in the vicinity of these experiment fields visit them, 
and learn at first hand what results are being obtained by 
such farmers as are adopting systems of improvement. 
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Fathers Educated by Sons 


‘TSERE are a few men who graduated from college, per- - 


; haps twelve or fifteen years ago, who are making 
important progress along the lines of scientific agriculture 
on their own farms, not so much because of the definite 
information secured in the college course, but rather because 
they have kept closely in touch with the bulletins published 
by the experiment stations, which they were able to do 
because of their mental training, and they are also frequent 
visitors to the experiment field of the agricultural college, 
80 that in every possible way they are keeping abreast of 
the times. 

I might mention a farmer from a village in Illinois who 
also graduated from this college more than forty years ago. 
He is a man who keeps in close touch with the progress of 
scientific agriculture and is making use of right principles 
as rapidly as they are demonstrated. The work of one 
man emphasizes the value of seed improvement, while that 
of another relates more immediately to the improvement 
of the soil. 

Again, there are some men who are not college graduates 
but who have simply come in touch with the college and 
experiment station work, either by studying literature and 
other results giving scientific investigation, or by having 
their own sons in the agricultural college. Thus I might 
mention a farmer of Kankakee County, Illinois, who began 
the improvement of his farm from information secured 
from the Illinois experiment station soon after his boy 
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entered this agricultural college, and his work was 
well under way before hisson graduated. Definite 
information was brought home more quickly to 
this man because the experiment field established 
by the university was located on his land, which 
happened to be abnormally poor, and which 
responded so rapidly to the system of scientific 
improvement that the results obtained were very 
convincing. 


Other Men Who Made Good 


UGENE DAVENPORT, Dean and Director, 

College of Agriculture, Urbana, Illinois, says 

this of the difficulties which the young graduate 
has to face when he returns to the home farm: 

He has not only lived through four of the most 
formative years of his life, but has engaged in 
study in a broad way. It is difficult, however, 
for the father and the neighbors to consider him 
other than still a boy, and many instances could 
be given where such a man has been obliged to 
win his way into their confidence by a slow and rather 
laborious process. Instances, too, could be given of how 
such men have pulled their families out of financial 
difficulties, and really reversed the policies of years. 

A—— returned to his home and was considered rather 
visionary both by the neighbors and by his father. He 
and the latter hardly agreed about cattle feeding. The 
student proposed that the bunch of cattle should be 
divided, one lot fed according to his own ideas and the 

other according to the father’s. The student’s 
+, bunch came out so much the better that cattle 
feeding on that farm thereafter was according 
to the student’s plans. 

B—— graduated very young and returned 
to the farm, working with his father for an 
interest in the output. The father was slow to 
admit new methods to meet changed conditions, 
but the neighbors commenced to remark that 
the*farm was being radically improved and its 
output increased, all of which the father 
admitted himself. 

The family of C——— had been unsuccessful in 
business. When he'returned to the farm it had 
squandered one fortune and commenced on 
another, both of which had come by inheritance. 
The young man said in substance: You have 
made rather a bad job of it heretofore; I pro- 
pose that you let me try my hand at the business. 
This proposition was very sensibly acceded to, 
and the tide was turned in the affairs of the 
family. This I have from a very intelligent 
neighbor who was an onlooker of the transfor- 
mation. 

D—— did not graduate, but he took some 
improved methods home with him, and after 
taking premiums on about everything he exhibited at the 
institutes and county fairs, the father commenced to realize 
that after all there were new things in farming of 
which he had not learned even by his long life of personal 
experience. 

Mr. E——’s family had moved to town. While a 
student in the university his father died and the home 
place burned. After graduation he proposed to the mother 
that they all return to the farm. The only condition that 
E—— made was that they should do things in modern 
ways and build as good a home on the farm:as.the one 
they occupied in the town. Such a home was built with 
all modern improvements, and the family returned to 
the country. 

Each one of the above is an actual incident, but each is 
typical of other cases of the same kind. Students are 
going to the farm and building country homes with all the 
conveniences of the city house. Not only that,.but they 
are making agriculture pay: first, because they are raising 
larger crops than their 
fathers did; and second, 
they are taking better 
care of the land. 

The most common ex- 
ample of increased yield 
is by better selection of 
seed-corn. This has been 
accomplished by the stu- 
dent almost universally. 
The students, too, have 
learned the need of the 
application of phosphorus 
to a good share of Illinois 
soils, of potassium to cer- 
tain others, and of lime 
for the purpose of cor- 
recting acidity. They 
they go home which of pan oe 
these treatments their 
farmsneed. Indeed, most 
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of the seniors study their 
own soils, and plan a ro- 
tation that not only pro- 
duces high yields, but 
looks out for the land. 

Noble Heath, for ex- 
ample, was a recent stu- 
dent. The family was one 
of those having progress 
enough to move to town 
to educate the children. 
At his instance, however, 
the family returned to 
the farm and put up a 
commodious and com- 
fortable house, having the 
same conveniences which 
usually obtain in city 
dwellings. This is by no 
means an isolated in- 
stance. Many others of 
the same kind might be 
given. It is well known and thoroughly established that 
the influence of our students is strong in two directions: 
first, in making farming more certain and profitable; sec- 
ond, in improving the living facilities. 

There is not a single case on record of a failure among 
our students. They have attained different degrees of 
success, it is true; but they have all been successful, and 
are practically all engaged in farming. With the new 
interest in the teaching of agriculture in the schools this 
record will not long continue, for we are now attracting 
students to this course who take it for the profession of 
teaching and not for the business of farming. However, 
the great purpose of our course is to produce educated 
farmers, and we are being eminently successful in this 
attempt. Nearly all of our men go straight to the land. 
A few of them engage in college and experiment station 
work, and, as I have explained, a new crowd is coming in 
now who are destined to become professional teachers. 
The extent of this movement in the direction of scientific 
training in farming is shown by the following significant 
table: 
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Employees, Students Students Graduate 

Year — Registered Graduating Students 
1890-91 3 7 2 0 
1891-92 3 6 0 2 
1892-93 3 13 2 0 
1893-94 3 5 1 2 
1894-95 3 9 0 0 
1895-96 3 14 0 0 
1896-97 6 17 2 0 
1897-98 8 19 2 0 
1898-99 9 25 4 0 
1899-00 16 90 2 0 
1900-01 17 159 4 0 
1901-02 23 232 4 0 
1902-03 27 284 9 0 
1903-04 37 339 16 0 
1904-05 37 406 18 0 
1905-06 44 480 24 9 
1906-07 50 462 43 10 
1907-08 60 500 











It.is.also a significant fact that of seventy-two recent 
graduates of this agricultural college all, with the exception 
of two, are living upon their farms, or operating land for 
others, or are engaged in agricultural college experiment 
station work. The two exceptions are teaching school. 

J. H. Shepperd, Dean and Vice-Director, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, says: 

Ralph Ward’s (class of ’95) tastes run to ranching. He 
conceived the idea of utilizing waste land near the Missouri 
River, established a horse ranch, putting in his 
own time against the money supplied by his 
partner. He carried the methods of commercial 
travelers to his business in ranching. Instead 
of shipping his horses to Chicago or some other 
large market for horses, he shipped them out to 
the neighboring farmer settlements at such inter- 
vals as he was sure that they would require 
horses, made his sales, and kept track of his cus- 
tomers exactly as commercial travelers do of 
merchandise customers. He also conceived the 
idea of taking advantage of the color markings 
of the Percheron breed, which bears its own evi- 
dence of improved draft blood. Mr. Ward has 
also insisted that his farmer customers feel 
assured of good dispositions and easy breaking 
when supplied with the gray markings of the 
Percheron horse. By taking advantage of all 
these features, which are innovations among 
horsemen so far as I can learn, Mr. Ward has 
become a well-to-do ranchman who owns his 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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How Big Bill Breaks Even 


E situation of the next President is interesting. He 

will have a larger salary than any of his predecessors. 

He wili have an official automobile. The new railroad 

station at Washington contains apartments, described as 

truly magnificent, for his exclusive use.- Debarking from 

the Presidential special, stepping into the Presidential 

suite, thence into the Presidential touring-car, he will 

present a spectacle wholly different from Thomas Jefferson, 

riding to the White House alone and hitching his nag to 
the palings. 

Probably he will be waited upon with much of the 
ceremony and circumstance of royalty, will royally visé 
the list of guests when he is invited out to dine, and royally 
rebuke’any young lady who so far forgets herself as to 
take precedence of him on a public road. 

In all of this there is really something to grieve a demo- 
cratic heart —other than the one which beats fervently in the 
breast of Senator Bailey. We would by no means insist 
upon a nag hitched to the palings; but, as a matter of 
personal taste, we would prefer that the President did not 
copy foolish foreign manners. However, the salary, suite 
and buzz-wagon are not the whole account. Possessing 
all three, our Executive will still, to a great and enthusi- 
astic portion of his admiring constituents, be “‘Bill,’’ or 
even “Big Bill.” 

Investing a President with all pomp and panoply, and 
then using his name as though he were a hostler, strikes a 
sort of balance with which the country seems pretty well 
contented. 

Probably, if he set up a First Lord of the Bedchamber 
the country would take it out by hailing him as ‘‘ Old Sox,” 
or “‘ Billy, old sport.” 


An Inglorious Company 


EOPLE tire, no doubt, of having their charitable 

sensibilities harrowed up all the time. Nevertheless, 
we feel bound to speak a word in behalf of another 
neglected class. 

Mr. Taft, as everybody knows, isengaged in constructing 
a Cabinet. 

Surmise lights upon this man and that as the probable 
recipient of a portfolio; but we do not hear a single voice 
asserting the principle that service and experience should 
be recognized, and the Ship of State manned, preferably, 
by veteran mariners. 

In the Roosevelt Administration alone there have been 
twenty-four Cabinet Ministers. Some of them are, and 
others of them soon will be, both at large and “‘at liberty,” 
as theatrical people politely phrase it. How many ex- 
Secretaries of former Administrations there are it would 
take a better obituary memory than ours to decide; but, 
ever and anon, some hotel reporter discovers, concerning 
a stranger within the gates, that he was formerly a 
Cabinet Minister, and the sojourner gets a three-line men- 
tion in the local press. 

Why ignore this seasoned band? If it is a reproach to 
the country that it does nothing for, with or to its ex- 
‘Presidents, it is simply scandalous that nobody ever sug- 
gests doing anything with ex-Secretaries. A Capitol guide 
once beguiled an innocent foreigner with the fable that the 
astonishing effigies in the Hall of Statuary were Cabinet 
Ministers, who, immediately upon the expiration of their 
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terms, were stuffed, whitewashed and mounted, according 
to a stern mandate of the Constitution. With that 
exception the disposition of ex-Secretaries has never even 
been mentioned. 


Law and the Benefit of the Doubt 


OME of our lawyer friends suspeet this magazine of an 

intention to abolish the Constitution and the Supreme 

Court. We have considered both expedients, but dis- 
missed them as impractical. 

To amend the Constitution is almost impossible. A 
statistical professor has figured out that only three per 
cent of the voting population could thwart the will of 
ninety-seven per cent in respect to any change in the 
organic law. If an act of Congress, upon any subject 
whatever, is denounced by the Supreme Court as uncon- 
stitutional, there is no recourse save by amending a prac- 
tically unamendable instrument. ; 

This device of an absolute judicial veto is unknown 
elsewhere. Even in England, which was generally our 
model, no court, since the revolution of 1688, has asserted 
the right to set aside an act of Parliament. To say in 
what manner and to what extent he shall pay taxes is one 
of the Anglo-Saxon’s most tenderly cherished privileges. 
Resistance to Charles the First’s levies of “ship money” 
brought on the Puritan revolution. ‘‘ No taxation without 
representation” was the slogan of the revolting American 
Colonies. 

The people of the United States, conformably to this 
ancient prerogative, once decided, by their representatives, 
that they would support their Government by an income 
tax. The Supreme Court, by a majority of one, said they 
couldn’t. One justice’s opinion may outweigh the will of 
three-fourths of the people. 

So great and arbitrary a power should be exercised with 
the utmost caution—even with the utmost reluctance. 
Where the case is so very dubious that five learned jus- 
tices are on one side and four equally learned on the 
other the representatives of the people ought to have the 
benefit of the doubt. 


The Measure of News Value 


EN Mrs. A meets Mrs. B what is the first thing she 
mentions? Why, the most sensational thing she 
knows; the thing most likely to agitate her gentle hearer’s 
emotions. The Jones girl has run off with the hired man! 
Old Mr. Johnson fell down the cellar stairs and broke his 
leg! Amanda Robinson saw a burglar trying to break into 
their house: yes, indeed—saw him plain as day! 

Before us lies the morning newspaper—one of the rich- 
est, ablest and most widely circulated in the country. On 
the first nine pages there are thirty-seven ‘“‘scare heads.”’ 
Of the articles thus conspicuously displayed nine are of a 
political nature, and nine are about murder, suicide and 
robbery. Four recite fatal accidents and five deal with 
freakish events—such as an elephant breaking loose, and a 
man eating two hundred oysters. Religious, charitable, 
educational and scientific topies claim five heads; divorce, 
two. The three others may be dismissed as merely scat- 
tering. The remainder of the paper contains editorials, 
sporting news, market reviews and other more or less 
routine matter, ineluding a few quack advertisements. 

The teaching of journalism, as one of the learned pro- 
fessions, is coming into vogue nowadays. In some city 
high schools the pupils conduct amateur newspapers; 
and several colleges, we believe, have journalistic chairs. 
When this academic field develops its Euclid his first 
proposition will be: “In judging the value of news, 
imagine yourself relating it to Mrs. B. If you can see her 


throwing up her hands and exclaiming, ‘For the land’s- 


sake!’ the news is important.” 


Is Your Life Insured? 


N SEVEN years—from 1897 to 1904—the amount of 
ordinary life insurance in force in this country pretty 
nearly doubled. The gain ran just about ten per cent a 
year. Since then the increase has been much smaller. In 
the last four years, m fact, the amount in force has risen 
but little over eleven per cent—not much more than a 
quarter of the normal ratio of gain before the great life- 
insurance explosion. 

To what degree this has been offset by an increase in 
fraternal and other forms of assessment insurance we do 
not know; but, in any event, we regret the fact. Life 
insurance is one of the very best of all inventions. The duty 
of a married man, without a fortune, to insure his life is 
as clear and almost as urgent as his duty to support his 
family while he isliving. If a man isn’t married he isalways 
exposed, and should take out life insurance, anyway. 

Superintendent Kelsey’s report for 1908 shows that all 
the gain since 1904 has been made by other than New 


York companies. The New York companies had $5,634;- 


821,462 insurance in force in 1904 and now have a trifle 
less. Companies of other States had $3,745,766,168 in 
force in 1904 and now have over a billion more. While a 
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number of other States have excellent insurance reguia- 
tions, there are some that haven’t. We question whether 
the gain of the other companies at the expense of the New 
York companies is, on the whole, to the benefit of the 
policy-holding body. The sins of the New York com. 
panies prior to 1904 were by no means peculiar to those 
companies. Life insurance still has faults, but, as against 
doing without insurance, the faults are significant, 


Pensions a Proof of Progress 


| fg aes are growing in favor. The most intelligent 
railroads now make provision, more or less adequate, 
for superannuated employees. Some banks have excellent. 
systems of insuring decent support in old age to their work- 
men. A number of manufacturing concerns and at least 
one big mercantile house have adopted pension schemes, 
Nowadays a man can hardly install a large power-plant 
without considering whether he will use turbines’ or 
reciprocating engines, what sort of smoke-preventing 
device he will put in, and various other problems raised 
by the progress of mechanical arts. Just so, the employer 
of labor in a large way can hardly escape considering this 
pension question. Like the turbine, it is a modern thought 
of which every intelligent management is bound to take 
account. That it pays we believe to be already proven. 
We believe the big concern without a pension system will 
presently rest under the same imputation of dullness that 
one with an old-fashioned power-plant now rests under. 
The cost, measured against the potential efficiency of 
thousands of hands for thousands of days, cannot be 
onerous; it will be absorbed into millions of days’ work. 
The pension system of the United States Government, 
with nearly a million beneficiaries and an annual outlay 
approximating a hundred and forty million dollars, takes 
less than half a cent a day per capita of the inhabitants, 


Independents and the Trusts 


NM INDEPENDENT manufacturer writes us: “‘iIt is 
‘true the price of tin plate, in 1898, prior to the forma- 
tion of the trust, was $2.65 a box, which was raised-to 
$4.65 a box when the trust was formed; but it has since 
fallen to $3.65 a box. In 1898 pig tin was 13 to 15 centsa 
pound. It is now over 30 cents. This makes a difference 
of 35 cents in the cost of producing a box of tin plate, for 
while less than three per cent of a tin plate consists of tin, 
that three per cent comprises a third of the total value. 
In 1898 steel was costing us about $17 a ton. It now costs 
us $27 a ton, making a difference of 55 cents in the coat 
of producing a box of tin plate. So you will see that, for 
the independent manufacturer, the advance of a dollara 
box over the price of 1898 barely covers increased cost of 
materials.” 

Throughout the hearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee on the iron and steel schedules it was urged 
that protection was necessary to save the independent 
manufacturers. Mr. Gary, of the Steel Corporation, sug- 
gested that to reduce present duties would wipe out the 
independents and leave the trust in sole possession of the 
field. The Sherman Act was passed in July, 1890—three 
months before the McKinley Tariff Bill. Since then the 
Government has been declaring, in theory, that there must 
be no trusts. But in practice, it seems, the Government 
must pay the trust a large bounty, in the form of protective 
duties, to prevent it from gobbling up what competitors it 
has and establishing an absolute monopoly. 


Dram-Shop and Drug-Store 


oo real vim in the fight for prohibition has been 
directed against the saloon. In that field remarkable 
victories have been won. The fight against the drug-store 
as a dispenser of alcoholic beverages has been more 
desultory. On that side the success of the prohibition 
moverrent is incomplete. 

“‘Travel in the South is becoming quite inconvenient,” 
observed a cynical tourist the other day. ‘“‘It takes the 
trains so long to handle their express consignments of beer 
and whisky at prohibition points that they are often 
behindhand.” Very much of the liquor that is shipped 
into ‘‘dry” territory goes to local retailers. The druggist 
is often very advantageously situated for conducting this 
local traffic. If you live in a prohibition town inquire 
how much strong drink the trains bring in and who gets it. 

That the use of alcohol as a medicine may properly be 
restricted within a very small compass is the opinion of 
most competent physicians. As a guess, we should say 
that a gallon of brandy would probably supply the 
legitimate medicinal needs of a thousand average people 
for a week. A prohibition law which permits a druggist to 
sell liquor “‘for medicinal purposes,” substantially at his 
own discretion, is an absurdity and invites wholesale viola- 
tions of its intent. Even in selling on a prescription, the 
reputation of the physician and the frequency of the pur- 
chase should be taken into account. 

The drug-store merits more careful consideration than 
enemies of drink have, on the whole, accorded it. 











‘‘What’s the Use?”’ 


-I-I,” says Boies Penrose, rolling it out orotundly 
A when a vote is taken, or “N-o-i-i.” And that is 
about all he ever does say, for, when it comes to 
, Senator Penrose is so economical that he may 

be justly accused of positive penury. 

You wouldn’t think it, either, to see him, for he is 
massive enough to have word-bunkers concealed beneath 
his port bow of sufficient capacity to store away large 
quantities of hand-picked diction of all sorts. Still, that is 
no sure sign. John Wesley Gaines, for example, isn’t 
half so big as Senator Penrose, but he shovels out from 
his receptacles more words in a single day than Penrose, 
even in his wildest attacks of verbosity, would use in a 
year. Nor does it prove that Penrose hasn’t hived the 

. He may be loaded to the guards with similes, 
metaphors, antonyms, synonyms and such stuff. The fact 
is that “ A-o-i-i” and “‘ N-o-i-i” apparently appeal to him 
as all that is necessary for an adequate, Penrosian exhibit 
of Senatorial conversation. 

However, he is a good performer with these. He 
booms them with a boom-boom that reverberates through 
the Senate chamber, resounding upon the walls and 
beating against the stained-glass ceiling. And that is 
gratifying, for when one observes a large, ponderous, 
basso-profundo personality with a squeako-squallario 
voice one always feels that Old Mother Nature has put 
up the meanest sort of a job she knows how. It is not so 
with Penrose. He got his bass pipes all right enough. He 
could make a speech that would rattle the chandeliers if 
he wanted to, but he doesn’t want to. Wherein he 
differs, radically, from others who might be named, who 
constantly make speeches that rattle the chandeliers, but 
do not disturb the calm serenity of anything or any 
person, and, when it comes to that, the chandeliers are 
used to it, so they do not give a hoot, either. 

It is not alone in language that Senator Penrose is so 
economical. He is very thrifty with his company. He 
keeps it for himself, mostly. It would 
be an error to say he is solitary, for, when 
the occasion demands it, he will com- 
mingle with his colleagues and, at times, 
has been seen talking to others. Still, for pur- 
poses of description, he may be said to be 
sequestered. There is less of the gregarious 
about him than can be observed in any of the other Sena- 
tors, most of whom are unhappy unless they are in company 
of others of their kind, which is a ruling human trait, of 
course, and, also, provides the Senators with opportunities 
to tell how strong they are. 

Penrose must think the best company in the world for 
him is Penrose. He goes to the Capitol alone, keeps to 
himself there as much as possible and comes back 
alone. Usually, he walks back. On any fine afternoon he 
can be seen coming down Pennsylvania Avenue, full speed 
ahead, steering for his hotel and looking straight over the 
smaller craft he passes. It is like a full-rigged battleship 
steaming through a lot of tugs. He is an enormous man, 
tall, broad, thick and well set up. When he gets on a long 
overcoat and a top hat and proceeds along the street he 
looks about as big as anybody you ever saw, with a good, 


* eventy-distributed bigness, symmetrically arranged and 


not bunched in spots. 


The Philosophy of B. Penrose 


PENROSE has developed a system of philosophy for his 
personal guidance that is embodied in the brief creed: 
“What's the use?” If he is attacked by a muckraker and 
isasked to reply he shrugs his shouldersand says: ‘‘ What’s 
the use?” If he is urged to jump into the spectacular 
side of the Senate and use the floor, he shrugs his shoulders 
twice and asks: ‘“‘What’s the use?” If he is blamed for 
something he has or has not done and is asked for an 
explanation, always he says: ‘‘What’s the use?” Once, 
when he was the subject of a particularly bitter attack, 
several of his friends insisted that he must reply. ‘‘ What's 
the use?” he asked. ‘I know it isn’t true. You know it 
isn’t true. Some day the people will know it isn’t true. 
What's the use?” 

Wherefore, he sits in the Senate, calm and impassive, 
voting always with the majority, for he is an organization 
man, thinking whatever thoughts he may think, but 
always silent, always regular, always dependable, from 
the organization viewpoint. He leads no insurgent 
movements. He never bulges into the center and howis 
for the rights of man. He never moves off the reservation. 
Always he is there, always looking at the antics of the 
protestors with a sort of grim amusement, always giving 
the impression that, in his twelve years as Senator from 
Pennsylvania, he has seen many of these sporadic out- 
breaks, has observed much hysteria that never brought 
any results but noise, has watched the orators come and 
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With a Bigness Not Bunched in Spots 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


yawp and go, has seen the party-splitting dissensions, 
the crises that were to have so great an effect on the 
nation, and that were forgotten in a fortnight when 
another crisis arose, has noted the Republic trembling on 
the brink of the precipice, but never toppling over, has 
made up his mind that it is mostly sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing, and, as he gazes through his half-lidded 
eyes, or moves ly about, you can see it sticking 
out all over him: What's the use? 

He was an honor man at Harvard and, after he had 
returned to Philadelphia and had been admitted to the bar, 
he went into politics. He served in both houses of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, became an organization man 
under Matthew S. Quay, in every sense, and, when Don 
Cameron left the United States Senate, in 1897, Penrose 
was sent to succeed him. He was reélected in 1903 and 
again this year. 

Penrose’s political creed is as short as his personal one. 
It comprises two words: The organization. That is all 
there is tc Penrose, so far as politics is concerned. It 
makes no difference to him what the organization is or is 
not, as long as‘he is in politics he is for and with the 
organization. 

“Penrose,” said a man who knew him, one day, ‘‘you 
should get married. Why don’t you?” 

‘‘Never thought of it,” Penrose replied, “but perhaps 
it would be a good idea. Speak to the organization about 
it, and I’ll marry any one they recommend.” 


A Graduate of the Quay School 


WAS Quay’s lieutenant when Quay was alive and he, 
at least in a measure, became leader when Quay died. 
The intricacies of Pennsylvania Republican politics are 
many and various, and it is not necessary to undertake to 
define Penrose’s exact position in his party in Philadelphia 
and the State, for, as far as he is personally concerned, he 
has held enough of leadership to get a return to the Senate 
without effective opposition. He is the Republican 
National Committeemar from Pennsylvania, and was 
put on the Executive Committee by Chairman Hitchcock, 
which occasioned some comment, but didn’t seem to affect 
the general result. As for Penrose, he never gave a sign 
that there was comment, either complimentary or other- 
wise. He looked out at the world, shrugged his shoulders 
and asked: ‘‘ What’s the use?” 
In the Senate he is chairman of the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, where he does much hard work, 


AND WHY 


and is on the very important committees of Finance, 
Naval Affairs and Commerce, besides others, whieh shows 
the fact that his ability is recognized by his colleagues. ia 
the extra session of Congress to revise the tariff, Penrose 
will have an opportunity to do much, by virtue of his 
membership of the Finance Committee, which is where 
the tariff bill will be made, eventually. A Republican 
whose law is the organization is well-placed on the Senate 
Finance Committee when a tariff bill is under way. 
Organizations dote on tariffs. 

But through it all, whether he works all the time with. 
his colleagues on the new tariff bill or whether he does 
nothing, he will continue to look sedately at the world, to 
shrug his shoulders, and to ask: ‘‘ What’s the use?” 


The Reverend and the Irreverent 


|S pened DOANE, of Albany, New York, who wears a 
shovel hat and leggings and is accused of signing him- 
self “ William, of Albany,” was a guest at dinner where 
the irreverent Doctor Hosmer was also dining. 

They sat down. ‘I suppose,” said the bishop, “that I 
shall ask grace.” 

“But why, my dear Bishop,” interposed Hosmer— 
“Why talk shop at the table?” 


Jogging His Memory 


EW DOCKSTADER tells of a friend of his who visited 
an insane asylum and came across an inmate who was 
walking in the corridor. His friend engaged the inmate in 
conversation and discovered him to be a most intelligent 
person, posted on all the topics of the day, with rational 
ideas about everything and no signs of insanity. 

“You do not seem insane,” said the visitor. 

“Certainly not,” replied the inmate. “I am perfeetly 
sane. I am here because of a plot against me by some 
enemies. If I could get word to my sisters and brothers I 
would be liberatedatonce. Also, I would 
like a word with my lawyer.” 

To make sure, the visitor talked for half 
an hour with the inmate and, in the end, 
was convinced a gross injustice was being done. 
He said: “‘I will gladly take a message to your 
lawyer or your brother. I am sure youaresane.” 

“If you will,” replied the inmate, “I shall be under 
lifelong obligation to you. I am incarcerated here for no 
reason. I am sane. Please say to my lawyer that you 
saw me here and that I want him to come at once and see 
me so I can take steps to regain my liberty.” 

There was some more conversation and the message was 
arranged for and addresses given. After other protesta- 
tions of his sanity and assurances by the visitor that the 
outrage would soon be corrected, the visitor turned to go. 
As he was about to descend the steps he was hoisted off 
his feet by a tremendous kick and fell into a flower-bed. 
He turned to see the inmate grinning at him from the steps. 

“Why did you do that?” shouted the visitor. 

“Lest you forget,”’ said the inmate, shaking a finger at 
him—“ Lest you forget.” 


How Many is Four? 


HEN the Democrats held their State convention at 

Rochester, New York, last fall, to nominate Chanler 
for Governor, one of the leaders thought it would be a 
grand idea to give a dinner to the Democratic editors and 
newspaper men of that. part of the State. 

He sent out the invitations and ordered the dinner. 
Then he decided it would be a good scheme to have some 
music. A Rochester friend told him there was an excellent 
quartet that could be secured and sent the leader of the 
quartet over to see the big man. 

“Kin ye’s sing?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; we can sing very well.” 

“Have ye’s dress suits? Them’s necessary.” 

“‘Yes, sir, we all have evening clothes.” 

“How much will it cost?” 

“We get ten dollars apiece for such an engagement.” 

“TI know; but how much’'ll it cost? How many av 
ye’s is they in this quartet?” 


The Language of the Birds 


NUMBER of New York theatrical managers were 

discussing Rostand’s new play, Chanticleer, in which 

the characters represent various fowls, birds and animals. 

“What language will the characters speak?” asked an 
inquiring producer. 

“T don’t know as to all of them,” replied Daniel 

Frohman, “but, of course, the hero, Chanticleer, will 

talk cockney.” 
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It has cost us $4200.00 to place this announcement before 
you. It has taken six years to make this advertisement 
possible, , 

Won't you take ten minutes of your time to read it all through? 

Then write us, that you want to know more about the Maxwell. 
Will you do it? 


'ISCOE PLAN 
150,000 SQ. FT- 


4 


“Org 


7) 


This aggregation of manufacturing facilities, floor space of a mill 
four thousand employees, the best American engineering ti 


6% 


“THE ARISTOCRAT OF RUNABOUTS” 
e : Model LD, 2 cyl. 14H. P. 
lompletely equipped with top, magneto, oil lamps, gas 
lamps and generator, Price $825. 


MAXWELL JUNIOR STANDARD AMERICAN RUNABOUT 
Model A, 2 cyl. 10 H, P. 
Equipped with oil lamps and tools, Price $500. 


> ot 
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“THE STANDARD FAMILY FOUR” 
Model DA, 4cyl.30H.P. Five passenger touring car. 
Completely equipped with magneto, oil lamps, gas lamps 
and generator, Price $1750. 


Consider This— 


12,000 Satisfied Owners 


Prove the superiority of the Maxwell and the truth of 
Maxwell claims. 


What Are the Maxwell Claims? 


That though moderate in price, Maxwell cars are 
made of as high-grade material, with as careful work- 
manship, under as rigid an inspection system, and are 
as durable as the highest priced cars should be. 








Because of the direct simplicity of Maxwell designs. 
The Complications We Leave Out Are the 
Virtues We Put In! 





Every owner of a Maxwell will testify that his car is 


perfectly simple, simply perfect. 
VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS 


laying the corner-stone of the Maxwell-Briscoe factory at 
Newcastle, Ind., June 22, 1907. 


Guarantee 


Maxwell cars are freely and liberally guaranteedail 
backed by $3,000,000. 00 of assets. 


Organization | 
Maxwell dealers are everywhere and all are dom 
nated by the Maxwell policy of fairness and painstakif 
attention. 
Low Cost of Operation 
Every Maxwell owner will tell you that a Maxwd 
will cost less in operation and general maintenance 


any car made. 
Find Out 
Your automobile education will remain incomplet 
as long as you do not know all about the Max 
Write us to-day. We will do our part. 





Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, P. O. Box 122, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


FACTORIES: 


Newcastle, Ind. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
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We have acquired the entire editions of two valuable auto- 
mobile handbooks. We offer these to readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post at cost of printing. These editions are limited,— 
send in your order today. 

pe on of an Automobilist,” bound in leather, 64 cents postpaid. 

thoro Correspondence School course with question papers, 48 
postpaid. Both books $1.10 postpaid, " a — 


ite | = yn?” 
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SCOE PLANT AT pap awe 
Factory UnpeR OnE ROOF 


nilli@uare feet, sites of over 85 acres, equipment costing $1,500,000.00, 
r talare all devoted this year to the making of Ten Thousand of 
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FEPERATE PRICED CARS 


“GENTLEMEN’S ROADSTER” 
ou si ee eee ae 
pletely equip i lam 
ses ei eto, oil lamps, gas pe 


ith Completel 
generator, Price $1750. " » Pra 


“THE FAMILY NECESSITY CAR” 

Model HD, 2 cyl. 20 H. P. 

ipped with top, magneto, oil lamps, gas 
ps and generator, Price $1450. 
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“THE DOCTOR'S CAR” 
Model Dr., 2 cyl. 20 H. P. 
Completely equipped with top, magneto, oil lamps, gas 
lamps and generator, Price $1350. 


A Personal Letter to You 


- Dear Sir: I want to go into this automobile question with you frankly as 
. an toman. One man of you, out of every ten who read this, will surely buy an 
Yate fo within the next year or two. Statistics prove it. I have studied the 
= ems that confront the average buyer and as I have sold for our Company over 
_— automobiles, I must necessarily understand these problems better than you. 
ie we Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. has been very successful. ‘The reason for it is 
pale ave never permitted it to lose the element of Mr. Maxwell’s close personal 
ae _ a mine. We began here at Tarrytown, six years ago, in a comparatively 
oriced ay, but with an ambition founded on an ideal, to make the best moderate 
faith oy aed in material, workmanship and durability. To this we have been 
dean y refusing to compete in price with every experiment. Our aim has 
ten ait ne to build the best, then set the cost—not to skimp and cut for the 
panei be of “price sensationalism.” We can fairly say that we have won. Our 

Te wiry has grown from $300,000 to $7,000,000, all in five years. 

Fir g = now to the average buyer’s needs. This is what I know you want: 
Reliabiliey W initial cost consistent with economy of maintenance: Second, 
fort: Fi y and durability: Third, Ease of management and care: Fourth, Com- 

W, ifth, Appearance. 

I ae studied these points carefully and the Maxwell is the result of this study. 

ke oe anal found it necessary in selling Maxwells to over-claim their virtues. 

at sic worth of Maxwell cars is not accidental or “paper claimed,” but is 
thir bean sound mechanical principles backed by conscientious production and 
ess treatment. 


The construction of Maxwell cars is not revolutionized from year to year. These 
original Maxwell features, the Unit Power Plant and Three Point Support; the Multi- 
ple Disc Clutch; the Thermo-Syphon Cooling; the Shaft Drive and Metal Bodies were 
the same in 1904 as they are in 1909. That these principles are right is evidenced 
from the fact that they have been copied by many makers of the highest priced cars. 

I consider Mr. J. D. Maxwell the foremost automobile designer in the world; 
that is why I became his partner in 1904. He is a practical man, a hater of shams 
and a despiser of pretense; a designer of automobiles in which simplicity is 
carried to perfection. The name “Maxwell car,” whatever the model, stands for 
what 12,000 satisfied Maxwell owners prove,—that though moderate in price, 
Maxwell cars are made of as high grade material and workmanship, under as 
rigid inspection and are as durable as should be the best high priced cars. 

May I send you our catalogue? It goes into the automobile question 
thoroughly. If you write me personally, I will spare no pains in giving you 
complete information—in fact I would not be fulfilling my duty either towards 
you, our Company or myself, if I did not. That’s what I am paid for. Tell me 

our requirements,—the kind of a car you want, the purpose for which you want 
it, and let me recommend the one of our six models which will best meet your 


requirements. 
° o 
, @ G Ms 


President. 


Very truly yours, 





























6% for 21 Years 


A Time-tried, Panic-tested 
6% Bond Investment, 


Based on the 
of New York Real Estate 


| ‘OR twenty-one years the American 

Real Estate Company has operated 
with uninterrupted success in the New 
York real estate field. For twenty-one F 
years this Company has earned i 
6% to thousends of investors wi 
one dollar lost or gone astray. For 
twenty-one years the securities of this 
Company have never shrunk a dollar 
in “an. and every dollar due in prin- 
cipal and interest—nearly $4,000; 
has been paid on the instant. 

In continuing the issue of our 6% 
Bonds we point to Assets of $11,851,- 
866.07, including Capital and Surplus 
of $1,753,111.16, as proof of the 
earning power of our business and the 
conservatism of our 6% rate. Results 
speak for themselves. 


E. business of the American Real 
Estate Company is restricted by its 
charter to investment in real estate, and 
its fixed policy still further-confines its 
operations to New York real estate in 
the direct line of the city’s greatest 
growth. The ownership of New York 
real estate is pA | ts conservative 
investors as unmatched for stability, 
safety and steady earning power. 


A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds are issued in 
either of two forms: 


6% COUPON BONDS 
Pi 
For Income ing, paying interest 

semi-annually by coupons. 

6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or raore a year 
For Income Saving, purchasable by 
iastalmen ing liberal sur- 
— 


I American Real Gstate (ompany 


Founéed 1888. Assets, $11,851,866.07 
Capital and Surpias, $1,763,111.16 
511 Night and Day Bank Building 
527 Filth Avenue NEW YORK 











Patents 


Trade-Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights 


OUR ability to protect 
our patent from in- 
ringement depends 

largely on the presentation of 
the original application. 

The market value of your 
patent depends on the manner 
im which the invention is set 
forth in the claims. Let me 
tell you more about it. 

Send for my booklet on 
Patents, Trade-marks, De- 
signs, Copyrights. 

LANGDON MOORE, 
902 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
Ex, Asst. Examiner U.S. Pac. Off. 











Infinitely better than electricity, 

gas, acetylene or kerosene 

the most economical of all. 

Each lamp is « self contained 
miniature light works. 





Fally guaranteed. Over 
200 styles. Agents wanted. 
Catalog Free. Write to-day. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-26 E. Sth Street, Canton, Ohio 


















Barometers 


of Business 


By Montgomery Rollins 


RE to draw the line between 
investment and speculation may 
never be fully determined. Un- 

doubtedly there are countless speculative 
ventures which can hardly be said to 
embrace any of the virtues of an invest- 
ment, but it cannot be said that any given 
investment does not embrace tion 
in some remote degree. The old simile that 
every mare is a horse, while every horse is 
not a mare, pertinently applies. The dis- 
tinction between these two great fields for 
the absorption of money has, perhaps, been 
tersely and precisely put in the following 
words: 


Planting good seed in fertile soil is 
investment; betting on how many 
potatoes the seed will produce to a 

ill is speculation. 


However much the subject-matter of this 
article a be, and is, applicable to sound, 
careful and conservative investing, it must, 
in the nature of things, be far more applica- 
ble to the speculative field. The writer 
well understands that there are—and will 
always continue to be—thousands who 
speculate. To stay its far-reaching influ- 
ence and effect would be as useless as an 
— to cease tidal action, and, possibly, 
as little desirable; for Judge Ho , ina 
United States Supreme Court decision, said: 
“People will endeavor to forecast the 
future and make agreements according to 
their prophecy. Speculation of this kind 
by competent men is the self-adjustment of 
society to the probability.” 

A Cure for Business Blindness 
Let us regulate speculation, not stop it, 
even if we could. The house wren which 
tried to fill up a shed through a knothole, 
on the theory that they always build in a 
hole and fill up all waste space to get down 
to the proper size for a nest, needed a wiser 
direction of her energies, rather than a total 
restriction of them. 

And yet, thousands buy stock who 
should not. Some ee A because others do; 
some, because the daily quotations show a 
tremendous apparent buying on the part of 
others of a stock at the moment a ing 
attention. be &.. ignorant of the fact 
that many of re} sales are not 
genuine, but “‘ wash ” fictitious trades 
made in the open market and quoted by 
parties between whom there is a private 

it that they shall be void: all 
of the fine art of manipulation. 

y stocks go up by this process, but 
——— down by merit. 

fact that so many people have been 
over-anxious, at divers times, to relieve Wall 
Street of its load, bringing to themselves 
consequent yore created a 
broad feeling of distrust and an nism 
toward that thoroughfare. Many believe 
that the denizens of that money-making 
section are so utterly wrong that they are 
not fit to be associated with in this life or 
the next. It —if we are to believe 
historians—the feeli of the Aztec who, 
when at the e to embrace Chris- 
tianity that his soul might find admission 
to Heaven, inquired if the white men would 
go there. On being answered in the affirm- 
ative he exclaimed that he did not wish to 
become a Christian, as he did not want 
—_ to be in a place where men were so 


cruel. 
But the easily-beguiled speculator should 
not c this all up to our great money 


center. It is mostly his own fault and 
daredevil recklessness. He certainly would 
tion of faith an he eovelly penttions when he 
as 
invests or speculates, and thus he easily 
becomes the prey of the blatant advertisers 
who shout the loudest—which kind of ad- 
vertising is never ado; by legitimate 
bankers and brokers. it seems that many 
are so desirous of separating themselves 
from their funds that they stand up to be 
shot at. Such people live in a 
One object of th le 
me object of this article is to suggest 
blind purchasing of this security 


that the 

or that, based merely on information in 
regard to the i security, may be 
likened to the toddling step of a child 
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The iesaal Watch 


Howarp just as good. He 
feels the tie of long and inti- 
mate association. 


There are certain pleasures 
in life that are worth while— 
that endure because they 
are veal. 


The possession of a Howarp 
Watch is one of them. It is 
a satisfaction all the time, 
whether a man works or 
plays. 

The wider a man’s experi- 
ence of life, the more he 
appreciates the Howarp’s 
qualities and comradeship. 
There’s many a man who 
would not part with the 
Howarp Watch he is carry- 
ing if you offered him a 
thousand dollars and another 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the 
HOWARD Jeweler in your town and talk to him. 


good man to know. 


Drop us a postal card, Dept. N, and we will send you a 
HOWARD book of value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Then, too, thereare Howarps 
that are heirlooms—handed 
down from sire or grandsire 
and priceless because of their 
memories. 


Any way you take it the 
Howarp is the best— the 
most lasting watch invest- 
ment. It is always worth 
what' you pay for it. 

The price of each Howarp Watch — 
from the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled 
case(guaranteed for 25 years)at $35.00; 
to the 23-jewel in a 14-kt. solid gold case 


at $150.00— is fixed at the factory, and 
a printed ticket attached. 


He isa 




















That one 


accidents. 


THE B. F. GoopRICH Co., Akron, Ohio 

THE DIAMOND RUBBER Co., Akron, Ohio 

THE FISK RUBBER CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS Co., Hartford, Con: 


in. 
DATED RUBBER TIRE CO., New York 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SKIDDING 


terrifying momen 
4 if your car had been equipped with 
Bailey's“ Won't Slip” Tires 
the accident would not have occurred. Moral: ‘‘Do it now,” and a will avoid such 
You see them everywhere. Ask the rider, he knows. 
the Bailey Tread are the true principle that give perfect traction, prevent skidding and 


give greater durability. They are to the automobile what the rudder is to the ship. 
Licensed Manufacturers — in the United States 





t when 





he rubber studs of 


G. & J. TIRE Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBEK CO., Akron, Ohio 
MORGAN & WRIGHT, Detroit, Mich. 

EMPIRE ee TIRE CO., Trenton, N. J. 











‘AMPS 2°° all diff... Transvaal, 
bum,10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c 
hinges, Se, Agts. 


. 65 
wtd., 50 per ct. List Free. I bu 


a Mexico, Natal, Java, etc., and Al- 
iff. U.S., 25. 1000 

. y stamps. 
G, Stegman, 6942 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS c(jnmacumni( 


25c tube equals pint. Perma- 
ent busiaces, ‘Perms tree.” CH Stuart & Ca.,6Steart Bide Newark. JLY. 





























Know Your Labor Costs 


The Stromberg Electric Chronograph enables 
the manufacturer to keep an absolutely accurate 
record of the labor cost on every job that is done 
in his factory. It eliminates human fallibility, 
preventing errors and misunderstanding. The 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC 


CHRONOGRAPH 


is an electrically operated time-recorder especially 
adapted for I.abor Cost Recording and Employees’ 
In-and-Out Time Recording. Any pesos ¢ Chron- 
ographs, one or one hundred, may be operated from 
one standard clock, insuring perfect agreement of 
time throughout the system. 


* © Stating in which sort of 
Write for Full Information {incifcping you se 
particularly interested—whether Labor Cost Recording, Employees’ 
In-and-Out Recording, General Office Time Recording, or any other 
special purpose—and we will send you complete information ex- 
plaining in full the op ion of the S berg Electric Chronograph. 

This information will show you how the Hectric 
ph will do the work better and at same 
time save you money over other time recording devices. 





23 Jefferson St. 


Stromberg Electric Mfg. Co. Shitaco nL 
kee 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS’ 
connected with INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
Fort 8t., West, Detroit, Mich. Seventh Year—1909 


Correspondence Course 
in Higher Accounting 


he ced ed ned 
° ; Ne: 
Higher A soning ta a om 12 om. 


a responsible as an Accountant, 
in the Commercial World, or are you sa’ to just plod along 


tisfied 
as an ordinary bookkeeper? The demand for thoroughly trained 
and educated office men is always greater than the supply. 

Opportunity is Knocking Right Now at Your Door 

WHY PUT OFF or delay any longer the isition of a com- 

h ledge ot inciples and practice of the most influen- 
tial of all professions, and the most profitable too? 

HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY— 7¢ master the principles, which 
are so essential to the success of every Business, does not mean 
that you must put in several years of hard, dry study, nor does it 
mean that your earnings must stop for one minute. 

A FEW HOURS of spare time spent in interesting study of The 
Individual Home Study Course in Higher A ~ will equip 

the iti 








A 





anyone possessing a 
which are now seeking men to fill. 
We Want You to Write for our catalogue, which will be sent to 
you FREE without any on your part to take the course. 
| de pa ie we tell plainly the many exclusive advantages and 
res 
The Individual Home Study Course in Higher Accounting 
This course in the revised form of study of 12 meaty lessons, in- 
teresting from every viewpoint, is question the strongest 
Correspondence Course now being offered to the student. 
THE BUSINESS LIBRARY, which is sent to all students with 
first lesson, includes the noun Revised Edition of the 
American BUSINESS AND A COUNTING ENCYCLOPEDIA 


of Six Volumes, One Vol. iz 
Business Practice, One Vol. of Business Law and A 
HANDSOMELY BOUND VOLUME of the twelve les- 
sons for review on completion of the course, together numer- 
ous valuable text books. 
DO NOT DELAY informing yourself fully on the possibil- 
ities for a betterment of your position. Simply write for our 
catalogue today. It costs you nothing to investigate. 
The International Accountants’ Society 
6 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 


English Knockabout Hat $]% 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat. Would 
sell for $2.00 in most Hat stores. Made of Genuine 
English Felt, with flexible 
sweat band, trimmed with 
neat, narrow outside band. 
Suitable for dress and 
business, Folds into 
a neat, compact roll 
without damaging. 
Unequalled for trav- 
yachting, etc. All 












eling, motoring, golfing, 
Sizes. Four colors: Black, Brown, Green, 
and Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
State size and color desired. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Folded 
Panama Hat Co., 181-A William St., New York City 














REMINGTON, $18.75 


One machine only in new localities to 
secure desirable agent. Special agents’ 
prices supplied on allmakes of typewriters. 


Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Rew, NewYork 


up: Toe 
_— D.C. Best references. Carefu' 
work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 

















in his meee, and really remarkable, 
accomp) ent of walking. Such placing 
of money is the kindergarten stage of its 
pmeaery Pog to a more complete realiza- 
tion of this, the ‘‘ barometers of trade,” so- 
called, must be given careful study and 
thought. The successful investor or specu- 
lator of the present day must be posted 
upon these matters; must act with greater 
responsibility upon his own study and 
research, and less = that of ordinary 
newspaper gossip. Nor must he be influ- 
en too strongly by the advice of his 
banker or broker, for the latter are fre- 
quently so near the scene of action that, 
however honestly inclined, they may fail in 
their judgment. Exercise your own brain 
power. It is easier to rely upon the advice 
and knowledge of others, not profitable 
in the long run. It is not worth while to 
continue to wear knee-breeches for the sake 
of riding half-fare. 

The barometers of trade have, by cus- 
tom, come to be considered those industries 
which are great enough in their extent to 
reflect, by their good or bad state, present 
economic conditions and, likewise, are so 
sensitive to coming events that, in some 
instances, they rev foretell good or 
bad times, upon which speculators and 
investors alike must look with joy or fear. 

First, we may take the railroad earnings. 
They ep bw accurately reflect pres- 
ent and often future conditions. They are 
also a wonderfully good index of the time. 
The steel companies, the car and locomo- 
tive builders, the iron mines, mostly depend 
for their ity upon a like happy con- 
dition among the transportation companies, 
and thus reflect the railroad earnings. For 
unless the railroads are busy their depend- 
ent industries must, in the nature of things, 
suffer. Therefore, watch the railroad earn- 
ings; beware of a continued month to 
month decline in these figures. It is an 
indisputable fact that the rise and fall in 
stock-market quotations follow pathet- 
ically the rise and fall in railroad earnings. 
This accounts for the continued reports, 
during the recent financial disturbances, of 
the number of idle cars. It was consid- 
ered, among careful students, desirable to 
compare the increase or decrease in the 
number of freight cars not in use among 
the railroads of the country. These statis- 
tics, however, were somewhat at fault, as 
comparisons were made with the year pre- 
ceding. Probably never before in the 
history of this country did we have as then, 
owing to our being at the pinnacle of the 
most p era we ever experi- 
enced, such a large number of freight cars 
in proportion to our population. 


The Tale the Crops Tell 


Our crops are really our mainstay, for 
approximately half of our population is 
a ype se upon agriculture. ‘‘Out of the 
soil springs prosperity.” Good times will 
run riot when a generous plenty diffuses 
itself through the land. The principal 
crops—grain and cotton—have a tremen- 
dous influence upon our welfare, for, without 
these crops to move, how would the major- 
ity of the railroads keep busy? Not only 
are they dependent for earnings upon the 
crop movement, but, likewise, very much 
dependent upon the movement of freight 
engendered the further expenditures 
which flush times among the farmers mean. 
The Government cotton report is looked for 
with jealous interest. The disclosing on the 
of a Government employee of advance 
information in relation to one report has 
almost reached the importance of a na- 
tional scandal. The weather reports 
through the West determine, possibly, the 
good or bad Jeooports for winter wheat; 
the progress of the bollworm, the pest of the 
cotton planter of the South, is but one of 
the ae = the — ee ceigeo pone a 
constantly. e prospect of a g grain 
crop in the Argentines or the broad wheat 
fields of Russia gives a cue as to the proba- 
ble demand for our own breadstuffs abroad 
and the likelihood of a high or low _ 
The banker, the note broker, the business 
man and many others oaty the crop 
prospects in determining the likely effect 
upon the money market. As New York is 
our great financial center, money is often 
sent there when it cannot be yo 
employed elsewhere; and is still further 
accumulated in New York, as country 
banks deposit it there on account of the 
interest allowed. With good crops the call 
of the harvest for currency ins to be 
felt. The size of the harvest and the price 
obtainable are most important. 
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/NNER-PLAYER 


(The title adopted to describe the player mechanism manufactured by the Cable Company.) 





easy to play the piano as it is to 
read a book. 


‘T= [NNER-PLAYER makes it as 


Just as you enjoy a favorite author without a thought 
of the type and paper that make up the volume, 
you may now play any composition without the slightest attention to the 
technique of the keyboard. 

You can play the works of Wagner, Mozart, 
Beethoven or of any of the other masters of 
composition, the latest operas, religious selec- 
tions, ragtime — any class of music you like 
best — and yet you need not know one key 
from another. 

An /NNER-PLAYER Piano makes music a 
universal accomplishment. It gives the novice 
an acquaintance with the great composers 
it broadens the repertoire of the advanced 
piano student. It has all the features of the 
ordinary instrument and also gives the important 





The /AVERPLAYR Pianos 
are made with either the 
88 or the 65 note scale 

Our new /NNER-PLAYER Pianos with 

the 88 note scale give you the full 

range of the keyboard — 7 octaves. 

In the music rolls for these instruments 

no abri or re-arrangement of 

the composers’ original scores is 
necessary. 

We also continue the manufacture of 

y/ ay od er ten the 65 note 

‘or requirements 
aro catshed by the 65 note susie. 

















advantage of this remarkable player mechanism. 


The [NNER-PLAYER Pianos are pianos of which our [NNER- 
PLAYER mechanism is a part—and these instruments are made 
only by us. The term [NNER-PLAYER cannot properly be applied to 
devices or pianos of any make but ours. 


There are Four /NNER- PLAYER Pianos 


The CONOVER /ANERPIAVR Piano | The CAROLA (/WWERPIAYRR Piano 
The CABLE /MERPIAYR Piano | The KINGSBURY /MWWRPLAYER Piano 


In appearance they resemble other handsome upright pianos and you can play them by 
hand in the ordinary way if you desire. But if your object is to have good music—not to 
acquire technique—you will prefer to use the /WWZR-PLAYER , 

Simply insert a music roll, operate the pedals and move three little levers. The method is 
so simple that a child can play, and yet it places the world of music at your com ‘ 

ere are other pianos containing player mechanisms but the /NVER-PLAYER has patented 
features which enable you to control the effects and obtain natural expression. 














If you desire to obtain not simply mechanical but 


The /ANVER-PLAYER gives you the advantages of the I 
artistic effects, you will find the /AWER-PIAVER the most 


Tosmepemes Device, the Miniature epeeees, 


the Solo-Aid, the Key-Lock, the Wrist-Rest, efficient means you can use. It is so responsive to every 
pepe nm a aye ww ae oe Te tt your a — you can 
not te to express strident or sound softest toues 
in Sesadio yen guediene. _ i as couch of 00 ile eughenh a yon chaste. 
Many player mechanisms are guaranteed for only a year, others not at all— 
we give a written warranty for five years and our guarantee applies to both 


the piano and the /WVER-PLAYER device. This is an important point for you to 
consider because when you purchase one of these instruments, you are 
d hasing ono Gan ts Geile in eats 





Sign the coupon and mail it to us and we will send a richly illustrated catalog, and we 
will tell you of a dealer who can show you 
The Cable Company Chicago: 


will be interested h 
You wi in in seeing how ne 
< ° Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing 
easily you can play and also in the terms on | your /MWER-PLAYER Pianos. 


which you can buy. 
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Copyright 1909 


Society Brand Clothes 


for youngmen and menwhostay young. 

Different—yet dignified. Permanent 

crease (patented) in all trousers. 
Designed and made in Chicago by 
ALFRED DECKER & COHN 
Distributed through the better clothiers, 
Portfolio “B” free upon request. 


Socivty ® Brand 














When investment 
opportunity knocks 


at your door— 


Where will your money be? 
Tied up in securities ? 


Immediate sale might be impossible — 
Forced sale usually involves a loss. 


Funds deposited here 


are immediately available at any time 
without depreciation—are safe and 
earn a good income until the “ perma- 
nent” investment presents itself, 
and draw 4% interest compounded every 
2ix months. 


Our booklet “ Banking by mail” explains 
our easy, simple plan. Safe and practical— 
no matter where you live. Write Dept. C. 


Commonwealth Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,900,000.00 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











© McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St. New York 
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For years it has been understood (and, 
in fact, it is almost tradition) that when 
the iron and steel industries are prosperous 
other departments of industry are fully 
occupied. The reverse is equally true. 
Since these trades in America have been so 
largely consolidated in the United States 
Steel Corporation, it has been considered 
sufficient, for the most , to follow the 
earnings of that wonderfully well-managed 
Sorer. Few will dispute that it gives 
the key to business conditions better than 
any other single corporation. Conse- 
quently, the earnings of this concern are 
well worth careful study. The exactness 
with which they have demonstrated general 
business conditions is proof of the value of 
trade barometers to a reasonable under- 
standing of conditions, present and future. 
Still it is well also to note the country’s pig- 
iron production each month. 

The bank clearings and the New York 
weekly bank statement go hand in hand, 
and are waited for with keen interest b 
the successful financier. The former show, 
perhaps, better than anything else the 
volume of business actually being carried 
on. The gradual decline in these figures 
must reflect a decline in business and may 
often be a source of warning to the mind 
sensitive to such things. It is better, how- 
ever, to study the clearings of the country as 
a whole, rather than any one city, particu- 
larly New York, asa ulative craze, or its 
reverse (extreme Stock Exchange dullness), 
would have such a tremendous influence 
upon the clearing-house sheet of that city 
that at times it might be most misleading. 

Political conditions, while not a barom- 
eter of trade, must not be ignored. We are 
always dependent upon the wise conduct 
of our National Government. War clouds, 
even although at first not involving our 
own country, are naturally grist for the 
“bears” in the stock market. 


Political Disturbances 


These facts merely suggest how closely 
the financial fabric of the world is knitted 
together, and how politicai conditions, for- 
eign and domestic, are signals to be read 
with care. Even the President’s message, 
as it periodically approaches, is apt to 
cause a time of hesitation in stock-market 
affairs, for whether or not our Chief Execu- 
tive advises legislation detrimental to our 
large corporations is of vital interest. The 
favorable effect of the reversal of the 
Landis decision in the Standard Oil case 
emphasizes this. Again, notethe hesitating 
tendency of industrial stocks on account 
of pending tariff revision. 

he approach of the Presidential cam- 
paign is something to which even a tyro 
gives consideration. Its influence is so 

tent that the ever-sensitive stock market 

is at times guided by the preponderance of 
wagers placed upon the election. 

nglish consols—the Government debt 
of Great Britain—are most excellent ba- 
rometers to follow in the matter of foreign 
politics. The market price of these is most 
sensitive to the possibility of international 
complications, as was evidenced by the 
effect of the recent injudicious utterances 
of the German Emperor. Unrest in India, 
the political situation in the Balkans, and 
such matters, all have a depressing effect 
on the price of consols. 

Mone conditions already referred to 
here and there in the foregoing are, after 
all, of great importance. Money is the 
representative in value of all things traded 
in, and the scarcity of it does not tend to 
improve business conditions. Yet it must 
not be forgotten that very low money rates 
may indicate poor business and that we 
may be far happier under reasonably stiff 
rates than when money, so to speak, is a 
drug upon the market. High money rates, 
however, due to overspeculation, are not 
desirable, and the why and wherefore of 
high or low interest rates must be the 
business of the student to ferret out. 

In this connection the Bank of aes 
money rate is of vital importance. h 
week the Bank of England publishes a 
statement and makes an announcement as 
to the rate of discount at which it will han- 
dle first-class paper and notes, and this 
practically fixes the discount rate through- 
out Great Britain. Its influence is often 
world-wide. 

Most directly associated with the mone- 
tary conditions is the rate of foreign ex- 
change. An ebb tide of gold is not well 
relished by our bankers and stockbrokers. 
It. is often of vital importance to know 
whether the golden stream is likely to be 
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A 3-ply collar costs you just as much 
as a 4-ply, but it cannot be more 
than three-quarters as good. The 


ARROW 


is 4 sizes to the inch and 4 plies to the 


COLLAR 


Made only under the ARROW label. 


15c. each, 2 for 25c. In Canada 20c., 3 for 50c. 
ArRRow CuFFs 25c.a pair. In Canada 35c. a pair. 


Send for booklet ‘‘ Proper Dress.”” Cluett, Peabody & Co., Makers of Cluett Shirts, 459 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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$350 N winter it is risky to 

change from a heavy 
$490 shoe that you have been 
$ 500 wearing all day, to a dress 


shoe that is lighter in weight. 
Neither is it necessary, for you 
can get an 


American Gentleman Shoe 


that will be dressy and stylish without sacrificing weight and protection. 


The shoe here shown, No. 1119, is made heavy enough for any kind of weather but still has the style and 
dressy appearance demanded of a shoe that is worn with frock coat, Tuxedoor dress suit. It has patent leather 
vamp dat top, single sole and welt, extension edge and regular heel. The Corliss last, on which it is made, 
has a broad enough toe to be comfortable without looking clumsy, It possesses the long-wearing and shape- 
keeping qualities fet which the American Gentleman Shoe is noted. , 

Send today for a free copy of our beautiful booklet illustrating a styles of 
the American Gentleman Shoe. Just off the press — more naa than ever. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, | 
St. Louis— Boston 






























The New, Compact, 1 5 
Portable, Standard, , 
Visible-Writing Typewriter 


Simple, strong, serviceable, compact, 
portable - meets oll requirements at the 
Fesatkable price of $15. 

Standard two-hand keyboard, priate 
84 characters, same size and style as 
big eachines, takes same-width paper, 
writes 60 words a siaute. 











Does Work Equal to Best $100 Machines 


You never had a chance like this before. The 


Junior Typewriter is the first practical, portable, 
standard keyboard, serviceable typewriter ever 
sold at a price within the reach of all. 

For only $15 you can get this Junior Typewriter, 
which does ever ytnns you would want the most 
expensive machines to do, as easily, quickly and 
neatly as you desire. So compact that it may be 
carried about in pocket or suitcase or slipped into 
desk drawer—yet big enough for every use. 

Standard Keyboard 
with 28 keys operated with both hands, printing 84 
characters—same as $100 machines. 

Same Size and Style of Type 
and anylanguage you want. Writes singleor double 
space. Takes all sizes of paper up to 9 inches wide. 
Speed 80 Words a Minute 
which is much faster than the average person oper- 
ates any typewriter. Writing always in sight. 
Built Entirely of Hardened Steel 

Durable, made to stand severe usage. Every part 
thoroughly tested before leaving factory. Guar- 
anteed for one year. Could not be better made 
at any price. 


Let Us Send You 

One On Approval 
Send your order for a Junior to-day, with money order or 
draft for $15, and it will be shipped you express prepaid. 


it. If you'd like to know more about the 
ordering WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. 
JUNIOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
331 Broadway, Dept. 21 New York City 
ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED in 


every locality to sell the “Junior.” Hustlers 
earn big money. Write today for particulars, 
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with their trust funds which net 4 
to 534%. If you are not already famil- 


iar with this class of securities, send 
for our book, “Bonds and How to 


Buy Them.” It gives you just the 
facts ubout investments everyone 
should know. 

This book and our selected list of 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


should be in the hands of everyone 
who has money to invest. 


Both sent free on request. 


OTIS .nnoD HOUGH 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
200 CUYAHOGA BLDG, 
CLEVELAND. 











Pianos at Unusual Prices! 


The world’s largest music house 


LYON & HEALY 


announces a Clearing Sale of Pianos, owing 
to the Re-building of their warerooms. 
Nearly one thousand fine instruments are 
offered without reserve until all are sold. 
~ this stock are a number of Steinway, Weber, 
yon & Healy and Washburn instruments. Also 
new and second-hand pianos of almost all well-known 
makes, Prices, $120, $140, $150, $165, $190, $200 
and upwards. This is an opportunity that will not 
occur again. Lyon & Healy must r 
at once to facilitate Re- building. 
LYON & HEALY, 32 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Pianos Shipped Everywhere. Freight costs very little. 


QGENT 


DINNER 
PAIL SET 


h Set consists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 
oes es, brass riveted, sliding each into the other, as 
wat : Every working man buys one at sight. Get it 
: e it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 

. THOMAS MFG, CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 


uce their stock 





The latest, most useful 
quick selling novelty ever 
put out is our 















toward or from our shores. A shipment of 
five millions of gold reduces our own cir- 
culating medium to just that extent. 
Besides all this, the yearly gold production 
of the world, which is constantly upon the 
increase, is having an effect puzzling to the 
best students of economics. 

Even the tide of immigration cannot be 
disregarded by the careful student. Thou- 
sands of immigrants, arriving at Ellis 
Island, for instance, indicate good condi- 
tions here and a prospect of work in the 
land of plenty. 

All these matters are intimately bound 
up with what are known as “swings” from 
good to bad times, and the reverse. No 
one questions that the business of every 
nation experiences alternate periods of 

ood times and inflated prices, and then 
d times, accompanied by falling values. 
By comparison with previous cycles it is 
possible to determine, with a measurable 
degree of certainty, at about what point in 
one of these “swings” we happen to be. 
If we have passed the point of conservative 
values, and the swing of the pendulum is 
far out from the perpendicular, remember 
that in its backward swing it will go just 
that far in the contrary direction. 

When all is said, bear in mind that no 
country can be really prosperous unless it 
is a No nation stands still; it 
either goes forward or backward. The 
normal demands of the United States with- 
out new construction would not keep our 
vast number of new citizens busy. People 
do not emigrate to countries that are not 
a. We must, by building new 
ines of railroads and developing a thou- 
sand and one other industries, make this 
country worth while to the newcomer. 
And upon all such things our flush and 
boom times are dependent. Many men, 
therefore, watch with interest the building 
permits, whether they are on the increase 
or decrease. 

Do not forget the well-established fact 
that Wall Street always builds on the 
future; it cares little for what is past. A 
change in security values is always desir- 
able; it makes but little difference which 
way to the professional trader, if he can, 
with accuracy, predetermine the trend of 
prices so as to permit him to act before the 
public does. The professional trader is one 
who studies a]l the conditions herein enu- 
merated, and weighs them carefully before 
determining the prudence or imprudence 
of trading, and the successful investor or 
speculator cannot do justice to the matter 
and loiter away his hours in idleness. He 
must read, study and think, and with 
intelligence. 

If all this has suggested a more careful 
and less haphazard method of placing 
money at interest or for speculative return, 
so that due consideration shall be given to 
the multitude of things proper to consider, 
the attempt to indicate the influences that 
affect prices will not have been in vain. 


A MOTHER IN 
ISRAEL 


(Continued from Page 7) 


little imp, William Dean, was ee 
— > a _ a ‘I’m a ghost 
’m a ghost!’ perfectly happy.” 

byl ope she likes having her sheets 
trailed about that way,” sniffed the 
Doctor’s wife, still unappeased. 

‘“‘Oh—she; she’s superior to such 
trifles. She said complacently that she 
liked to have them cultivating a nearness 
to the spiritual; she wanted them to feel 
just as much at home in that ‘sphere’ as 
in this; and when I hinted at nerves she 
said she was particularly anxious they 
shouldn’t contract what she called ‘fear- 
thoughts.’ I bet, if she had another, she’d 
name it William James. But they haven’t 
a nerve in their bodies; they’re alive all 
over, life’s so interesting. I think, on the 
whole, they are the best amused children 
I know. Just compare them with Mrs. 
Montgomery-Hunt’s; she won’t let her 
darlings read the Arabian Nights—for 
fear of its making them nervous; and 
won’t let them be read to at night—for 
fear of exciting their brains. Those children 
see ghosts, all right.” 

“Oh, well—I don’t think she need worry 
about their brains,” said Mrs. Lansing 
with sweet inconsistency. 

“No,” bled the Doctor, ‘‘she 
needn’t. hy, panes | is just half the 
fun of living; any normal child will invent 
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Clip off the attached coupon, mail it to-day with remittance 
(any convenient way) of 25c, and we will send you prepaid one 
sample pair of men’s or women’s lisle-like hose (pure silk-lisle 
35c) with the privilege that, after you have examined the hose and 
ith them, you can have the balance of five pairs for 
$1.75 (pure silk lisle $2.65) together with the guarantee that 

these six pairs will wear you six months without darning. 


GUARANTEE GOES WITH EVERY SIX PAIRS 
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Pears 


‘*Beauty and grace from no 


condition rise ; 
Use Pears’, sweet maid, 
there all the secret lies.’’ 


Sold everywhere. 
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For Live Merchants 
That's what we have for you in our 
; beautiful new line of catchy show cards 
Our clever phrases 
and pleasing color combinations turn 
lookers into purchasers and stimu- 
late trade because they sell goods. 


Display Cards for Spring 


Prepare now for Easter decorating. 
Write on your business stationery. 
and we will forward package of 16 hand- 
some designs, all different, and deduct 
price from your first regular order. now. 

Few “live wire” agents wanted, 


Chas. E. Maier, Inc., &7 
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OUR BUILDING 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


Our new booklet describing the history of this bank, extending over a period of more 
than 40 years, will be sent free to any address on request. 

the world have for years found our system of Banking by Mai 
and safe and satisfactory in every particular. Write today for 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


THE CITY OF BANKS 
MILLION DOLLARS 


sitors in all parts of 
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To Expand Ou Fast-Growing 
Mail Order Business 


Sistairesce $1 


COMBINATION GARMENT 
at the unequalled low price of 
No. P251 
Corset 


No. P250 
Corset 
Cover and 
Skirt 


Cover and 
Drawers 
(Open Only) for 
$1: 
Postage 
Paid 


Sizes 


Retails for 
31.50 
Our 
Intreduction 
Price 
$1.00 
Postage 
Paid 


Not more than two of each 
style garment to a customer. 


These combinations give that trim, smooth fit to 
the outer garments and produce the effect of the 
prevai fashion — slenderness of figure. 


They are made of fine Nainsook. Corset cover has 
trimming of Val lace insertion, beading and ribbon 
and two beautiful embroidery medallions. Neck and 
armholes are edged with lace. Skirt or drawer has 
fine lawn ruffie with Val lace edging. Garments are 
finished at waist with embroidery beading and wash 
ribbon. Made in two styles: Corset cover with skirt, 
and corset cover with drawer (open only) sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
If you are not perfectly satisfied with the garments we 
send you, we want you to return them to us immediately 
and we will promptly and cheerfully refund your money. 
YOU TAKE NO RISK 


For Thirty¥ears Recognized Leaders of Fashion 


Our mai! brings us daily thousands of orders from our customers, and 
they all request us to send them our general catalogue. This great 
and widespread demand has induced us to issue a catalogue of our 
establishment, and it affords us great pleasure to announce that the 
first edition containing the latest and’ most fashionable creations in 
every line of laciies’ apparel is now being printed. 

We want to bring to every lady's home, /ree of charge, 














—OUR ENTIRE STORE — 
THE FASHION CENTER OF THE WORLD 
by presenting, FREE, a copy of this most elaborate and exquisite 
catalogue. It will enabie you to do your shoppine at your leisure 
from the very heart of New York's Fashion Center—without ex- 
pense — without risk, and af prices unparadieded, the same as if 
you were personally visiting our store. 
No matter where and what you purchase, it will be to your »za- 
teriad interest to possess a copy of this catalogue. 


Do not fail to write today for your 
FREE copy of our Fashion Catalogue. 
Examine our styles, quality and prices before you order eise- 
where. We guarantee satisfaction. Any article not perfectly 
satisfactory in every we want returned te us imme- 
diately, and we will promptly and cheerfully refund the money. 
YOU TAKE NO RISE. 

We Pay Expressage and Postage 
SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. ADDRESS DEPT. M P. 


We have no agents. 
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a spook, if it’s not provided. And there’s 
another thing,” he continued—“ you never 
see the Hannay children on the street. They 
live in one grand, sweet song of adventure, 
and their mother is the leader of the orches- 
tra. I believe if she failed to hatch out 
a new scheme each week they’d be disap- 
pointed; I know J should.” 

a Oh, belpicaty encourage her,” laughed 


wife 4 

“Weli—I’d rather pay her rent than 
have them move away,” confessed the 
Doctor. 

He felt that he had a foretaste of what 
this calamity would mean to him, in the 
next few weeks, during which a singular 
languor appeared to envelop the house of 
Hannay. And when, at the end of a month, 
a sudden pall of silence fell upon the } (on 
the Doctor began to fear the worst had hap- 
pened and they had moved away, Arablike, 
in the darkness. 

“Oh, it’s just because the children are 
at school,” Mrs. Lansing him. 
“The schools opened this week.” 

“That doesn’t account for Mrs. Han- 
nay,” said the Doctor gloomily. 

His wife laughed, but in the afternoon, 
impelled by what she chose to nominate 
as the Doctor’s. curiosity, she strolled 
over; and for a para moment she 
saw all her husband’s prophecies fulfilled 
on the opening of the Hannay door to her 
by a white-aproned, trim maid-servant. 
She assured Mrs. Lansing, however, that 
the Hannays were still in possession—on 
they were all out. Three successive ca 

roduced the same information. Then Mrs. 
Louaing withdrew into the dignity of pride. 
“You can go, if you choose to display 
our curiosity,’ she said witheringly to 
er husband, when he pro d a visit; 
and for once the Doctor, guilty in the con- 
scious possession of the trait ascribed him, 
stoically suffered a congestion of it for 
several days. 

It was Mrs. Hannay herself who merci- 
fully came to his relief before the attack 
had become either chronic or fatal. At 
least the servant announced her as Mrs. 
Hannay; neither the Doctor nor his wife 
could have identified her offhand, as they 
stared open-eyed—and all but o 
mouthed—at the erect, handsome, tailor- 
clad figure which walked into the lamplight 
and “nee gt them. 

“‘T suppose I ought to apologize for not 
coming Weetore,” said Mrs. Hannay, and 
even her voice seemed to have undergone 
a subtle change to match her me, 
‘but the truth is, a business woman hasn’t 
any time to make calls, any more than a 
business man.” 

‘‘4A—business woman?” faltered Mrs. 


Lansing. 

“Yes,” repeated Mrs. Hannay with 
tranquil emphasis, ‘‘a business woman, or 

rhaps I ought to say a professional one. 
Fou idn’t know I’d gone into the library 
business? Well, I have—assistant librarian. 
It came about like a Providence, just when 
I was wondering what I sho do with 
myself. I happened in to exchange some 
books just after the assistant was taken 
ill, and the librar‘an asked me if I knew 
any capable young man who could sub- 
stitute. It came across me in a flash that I 
was as capable as any one, and I said: 
‘Yes, myself.’ The librarian was taken 
aback at first, said they’d always had a 
man; and I told him t *twould be a 
good thing to have a woman for a change; 
and he asked about my qualifications, and 
I told him I’d read pretty near every book 
in the library (he knew that was true, too). 
He stuck it out and I stuck it out, and so,” 
wound up Mrs. Hannay tranquilly, ‘‘I got 
the place.” 


; can get pretty much anything 
in this world if you make up your mind to, 
and I just set my heart on that library 
position harder than I’d ever set it on 
anything before. It was funny, too, be- 
cause, up till that moment, such an idea 
never crossed my mind,” admitted Mrs. 
Hannay thoughtfully. ‘Well, I haven’t 
been there a month yet, but that librarian 
would hate worse to see me go than I would 
to go. But I’m not going,” she spoke with 
en ; Se quali ying ges and days 
and days; I’m learnin’ system and 
—— ing and stenography, in evening 
¢c ; Ill be the head that library 

et; the present one wants to go to a 
Some city. I see a lot of things to im- 
prove there; but that isn’t all—I see a lot 
of things to improve all over the city, since 
I went there. That library is just the 


cornerstone of this whole town; it con- 
og heme Ba ie and bens A connect 
with ev ing else. I’m working to get 
on the school board; and I’m Sule’ bo 

t on the board of health, too, sooner or 

I’m going in for clean streets, and 
clean water, and pure food, and y- 
grounds, and juvenile courts, and no 
saloons, and a clean city generally. B 
the time my children are grown u we'll 
have a city fit for them to live in. There’s 
an amount of graft—right there in the 
library and the schools! And to think 
that, with all this goin’ on, and seven souls 
to answer for, I never found it out till now! 
But that comes of being a ite; I’ve 
been nothin’ else all my life long, and I 
was headin’ to make patentee of every one 
of those children!” ke sternly. 

“But I’ve put an end to all that,” 
said that lady with decision. ‘I’m paying 
for a first-class, responsible maid—I can 
afford to, now I’m earning my bread—and 
the children are all at = So a well, 
too; not one of them’s dull.’’ 

“No, I should think not,” interpolated 
the Doctor. 

“I’ve had every one of them choose a 
profession, Henry James wanted to be 
a circus-rider—same as every boy does; 
but he’s goin’ to study law; that'll come 
pretty near it”—her firm lips relaxed a 
trifle. ‘‘ William Dean has leanin’s toward 
experiments, he’ll make a doctor; they’re 
both ways of servin’ your fellow-man, even 
if they’re uncertain ones. Samuel Clemens 
is for the ministry, he likes to talk; and 
Rudyard’s going to devote himself to 
social service.” 

“‘Goodness! why, he’s only seven!” ex- 
claimed the Doctor’s wife. 

‘Well, he’s able to think already,” re- 
turned his parent placidly. ‘I don’t care 
if they do change their minds later; I 
expect some of them will, but I want them 
to have some minds to change. Elizabeth 
Stuart’s [ ad to take up scientific poultry- 
raisin’; she’s crazy about chickens,” 

“Oh, the girls, too!’ faintly exclaimed 
Mrs. Lansing. 

Mrs. Hannay looked at her—more in 
pity than in seorn. 

“T don’t myself see that a female flea’s 
any less a flea for not bein’ a male one, and 
the female mosquito’s the one that does the 
bitin’,” she observed. ‘‘The Lord’s given 
Elizabeth Stuart, Mary Wilkins and 
Marcella Humphry a brain, and just as 
many hands and eyes as their brothers; 
and so long’s He has, I take it He means 
’em to use them. J do, anyhow. It’s 
awful enough to think that I’ve been 
livin’ on the toil of others all my life— 
without there bein’ seven more to come 
after me. Mary Wilkins,” she resumed 
firmly, ‘‘has a turn for the stage; I th'nk 
that’s as useful and honorable as any 
other business, and I shall give her the 
trainin’ for it. I'd like to go on the stage 
a she added ruminatingly. ‘‘ Mar- 
cella Humphry thinks she wants to be a 
trolley-car driver. I don’t myself see any 
good and holy reason why a woman 
shouldn’t be a trolley-car driver if she 
wants to. They can anything decent 
they like,” she concluded with emphasis, 
“except a parasite. And now I’ve got to 
rush home.” She rose with a businesslike 
air and the Doctor opened the door for her. 

“Then,” he said teasingly, yet rather 
wistfully, ‘it’s all over—all our good 
times—the Filetcherizing — Kneipping — 

imple-Lifeing —raising the dead—all of 
it ” 


it? 

Mrs. Hannay’s really fine eyes rested a 
moment on his, as she paused on the 
threshold; in their twinkle a whole future 
Mrs. Hannay stood revealed. 

“Doctor, you know what happens when 
there’s a vacuum in Nature?’ 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, ‘it gets filled.” 

‘‘ Just exactly!’’ emphasized Mrs. Han- 
nay; and with another twinkle she stepped 
into the night. 

The Doctor, returning to the study, 
brought down his hand upon the tab 
with a force which made his wife jump. 

“Tt’s great! It’s immense! hat did 
I tell you? She’s the ship that’s found 
herself. She’ll be on every board in this 
town within a year—and probably mayor 
in five. I dare say she'll run for the 
Presidency in ten. And I don’t know 
any ‘sacred and holy reason’ why she 
shouldn’t.’”” Then he paused a moment 
and chuckled. ‘As for her vacuum- 
theory, I wonder if ——” 

“I wonder if—too,” 


promptly. 
Then they both laughed. 


said his wife 
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Hats for Men 


The Knapp-Felt shapes 
for Spring are exclusive 
C & K designs modeled on 
lines which will harmonize 
properly with the lighter ap- 
parel of the season. The 
variety of styles affords an 
opportunity for individual 
selection which, combined 
with the superb quality and 
steadfast Cronap dye, forms 
the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the hat problem for 
discriminating men—those 
for whom the best is none 
too good. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are Six Dollars, 
Knapp-Felts are Four Dollars, every where. 
Your newspaper probably has the advertise- 
ment of a hatter who sells Knapp-Felts. 


Write for THE HATMAN. 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO, 
840 Broadway, New York 
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combines efficiency 
with a delightful after- 
taste. 

It gives a pearly 
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Trial ribbon tube sent for 4c 


COLGATE & CO. 
Deps. P, 55 John St., N.Y. 
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Is this cock properly held ? “Poultry 


that the great successes have been built. 
sands of dollars. They will cost YOU only a trifle and a few minutes to write us. 


How We Obtained These Secrets 


Michael K. Boyer, our poultry editor, has had exceptional opportunities 
and the closest friendship with poultrymen all over the country. 
freely told him many of their most jealously treasured secrets, many others we 
have bought, and this scattered material, together with several of Mr. Boyer’s 
own valued methods, has now been collected in book form. 


Secrets Disclosed 


E OFFER to all poultry raisers the essential knowledge and secret 
methods of many of the most successful poultrymen of America. Asa 
rule these secrets have been guarded with extreme care, for it is on them 
They have cost years of labor and thou- 





They have 


It must be 


Secrets” tells you how to carryfowls, Clearly understood that every secret printed has been obtained in an honorable way. 


tant and hitherto unrevealed. 


Dr. Woods’ Egg Food Secret 


Dr. P. T. Woods authorizes the publication of * 


his system for producing large quantities of sterile 
eggs for market. Every poultryman who raises 
eggs for market must know Dr. Woods’ method 
to be up with the times, and every householder who 
supplies only his or her own table will a preciate 
an increased quantity of the highest quality eggs 
for table use. 


Secret of Fertile Eggs 


Boyer’s secret of securing fertile eggs by alter- 
nating males we believe is worth $100 to any big 
roducer of eggs for hatching, either for his own 
incubators or selling to others for fancy stock. 
It is something new, and the diagrammatic illus- 
tration furnished by Mr. Boyer makes the matter so 
plain that the novice can easily understand it. This 
system is already practiced or about to be intro- 
duced in many of t e largest plants in the country. 


Selecting the Laying Hens 
Since the production of eggs is the very basis of 
the poultry industry, the ability to tell the laying 
hens in the flock quickly, without the aid of trap 
nests, will put dollars in your pocket. Do not keep 
on feeding the robber hens. 








Here are a few more of the Secrets: 


1 Secret of the Philo System. 

2 Woods’ secret of laying food. 

3 Proctor’s salt secret. 

4 Mendel’s chart of heredity. 

5 Truslow’s secret of high prices for ducks. 

6 Hunter's secret of success. 

7 Gowell’s fattening secret. 

8 Burnham's system of mating fowls. 

9 Brackenburg’s secret of scalded oats. 
10 Secret recipes for chick feed; practically the same food as 

is now sold on the market at a high rate. 
11 Secret of 200 eggs per hen per year. 
12 Woods’ secret of saving weak incubator chicks. 
13 Secret of telling age of poultry. 
14 Secret of preserving eggs — the only safe way. 
15 Secret of celery fed broilers. 
16 Secret of fattening turkeys. 
17 Incubator secrets. 
18 Broody hen secrets. 
19 An exposure of the methods employed by some fanciers 
to kill the fertility of hatching eggs. 


There are Scores of Others 








I. K. Felch’s Mating Secret 


Many years ago Mr. Felch, one of the best 
known figures in the poultry world, published 
his breeding chart, but later, realizing its great 
importance and value to him, he withdrew it 
and kept the information for himself. He has 
now given Mr. Boyer permission to use this 
system and it is included in this book. 


The Secret of Feed at 15 
Cents a Bushel 


An enterprising poultryman has been adver- 
tising this secret for $5.00 and pledging those 
who buy it not to disclose it to any one else; it 
has, however, long been known to a few 
poultrymen, Mr. Boyer among them, and the 
method is fully explained in ‘‘Poultry Secrets.” 


So-Called “Systems” Explained 


A number of ‘systems’? and secret recipes 
have been and stili are sold at high prices. 
Some are good, but not new; some are new, 
but of little value. Some are worth the meney 
paid for them. Poultry Secrets gives the facts. 


Of course we cannot go to the length of saying that all the information in the book is new to every one. It is said 
there is nothing new under the sun, and the Egyptians were hatching eggs by artificial heat centuries ago; but we do say 
that to the great majority of poultrymen these secrets are absolutely unknown. 


We Will Pay $10.00 For Any Secret Not in the Book 


provided it is practical and valuable. If it is something both good and new, a check for Ten Dollars will be sent at once. 
In submitting secrets address all communications to the 


Poultry Department of Farm Journal 





Here is enough egg Stine green 
Sood for 100 hens. Grownin Fanu- 


departments are ably conducted and widely quoted. 
than three million readers. 
contributors know what they are talking about, and can quit when they have said it. 
trucker, farmer, villager, suburbanite, the women folks, the boys and 
girls. It is illustrated and well printed on good paper. It has not 
a medical or trashy advertisement in it. Its more than half million 
subscribers pay five and ten years ahead—a very remarkable fact. 


Wewill send you acopy of “Poultry 

Secrets” and FARM JOURNAL ] 00 
both for only 

Sat hans tea wera eat Oy FARM JOURNAL 2 years and “Poultry Secrets” for 50c 


FARM JOURNAL, 1058 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for 5 years, 


Farm Journal for thirty years has conducted a poultry department known the country over for the ability of its editors and the 
value of its contents. Besides this strong section, which of itself makes the paper valuable to every chicken owner, its other 
It is the standard farm and home paper of the country, with already more 


It is clean, bright, intensely practical; boiled down; cream, not skim-milk. Its editors and 
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Name 


It is for the gardener, fruit man, stockman, 


Cut out along dotted line, fill in and mail to-day 
=e eee -_ = 





Mark X beside offer you accept *” 


FARM JOURNAL, 1058 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN :— Enclosed find — 
l. for a copy of “ Poultry Secrets ”’ and sub- 
scription to Farm Journal for 5 years. 
50 for a copy of ‘‘ Poultry Secrets” and sub- 
Cc scription to Farm Journal for 2 years. 





Address 


No letter necessary. Just write name and address and mail. 
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These shoes of steel, O Pat. Dec. 


with leather uppers, 
are the most won- 
derful working 


shoes in exist- 
ence. : ‘ 
So economical 


4, 1906. 
Others pending. 


FREE 


Write today for 
‘ Book, Yip A 
that one pair of Steel,"’ or order a 
will outlast three pair of Steel Shoes. 


to six pews of all-leather shoes —saving $5 to $10 of 
your shoe money in a year. 

So absolutely waterproof that you can work in mud 
and slush without getting wet feet and consequent 
colds and rheumatism. 

So light and restful that your feet never ache or 
blister or swell. So oy ta tne cannot cause corns. 
And they cost less than leather shoes. 


How Steel Shoes Are Made 


The soles and an inch above the soles are stamped out 
of a special light, thin, rust-resisting steel. One piece 
of steel from toe to heei / The soles are protected from 
wear by adjustable steel rivets, which give a firm foot- 
- 4 Rivets can easily be replaced when partly worn 
off. Fifty extra rivets cost only 30 cents, and will keep 
your shoes in good repair for at least two years. No 
other repairs are ever necessary. 

The uppers are made of the very best quality of soft 
pliable, waterproof leather, riveted to the steel an 
reinforced where wear is greatest 

Steel Shoes never go to the shop for repairs! 

The rigid steel soles prevent the shoes from warping 
and twisting out of shape. 

Steel Shoes have thick, springy, Hair Insoles, which 
add to ease of walking—absorb perspiration and odors. 

Insoles easily removed, cleaned and dried each night. 


Wear “‘Steels’’— Save Doctors’ Bills 


All! classes of workingmen can avoid colds, rheumatism, stiffness, 
blistered, sore and aching feet by wearing Steel Shoes. They 
keep the feet dry, warm and comfortable under al/ circumstances. 
The saving in medicine and doctors’ bills will pay for Steel Shoes 
many times over. Water cannot saturate ‘‘ Steels.’’ 


Steel Shoes Give Most for the Money 

Sizes 5 to 12—6 in., 9 in., 12 in. and 16 in. high 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $3.50 shoes. F 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, extra grade of leather, $3.00, excel 
any $4.50 all-leather shoes 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $3.50 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $5.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, $5.00 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $6.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.00 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather shoes regardless of cost. 


One Pair of ‘‘Steels’”’ Will Outwear 3 to 6 
Pairs of Leather Shoes 


The comfort of Steel Shoes is remarkable. Their economy is 
simply astounding! Practically a// the wear comes on the rivets 
in the dcttoms and the rivets can be replaced very easily. Don't 
sweat your feet in rubber boots or torture them in rough, hard, twisted, 
shapeless leather shoes. Order Steel Shoes today. Sizes, 5 to 12. 


Steel Shoe Satisfaction or Money Back 


We strongly recommend the 6-inch high at $3 per pair, or 9-inch 
at $3.50, as they give the best satisfaction for general service. 

In ordering, state size shoe you wear, Enclose §3 for 6-inch 
size, and the best and most comfortable working shoes you ever 
wore will promptly be shippéd to you. Your money refunded 
without delay if you are not delighted when you see the Steel 
Shoes. Send today! 


STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 63, Racine, Wis. 
Canadian Branch 
Toronto, Canada 












Why It Pays to Buy Sea Lion 
Leather Belting 


First cost and maintenance cost of belts 
are two very different things. That's 
why you save money getting Sea Lion 
Belting. It costs you a trifle more to 
begin with, but it lasts enough longer 
to morethan make up for the initial cost. 
If you require a belt that will stand live 
steam, water conditions such as leaking 
roofs, bursting pipes or flooded wheel 
pits and the trying humidity of a warm 
climate—in fact any of the conditions that 
so quickly knock out an ordinary belt— 


SEA LION 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Leather Belting 


Is the only 4ind you can afford to buy. 
We cut it from the choicest oak tanned hides 
on the market—using only center stock. Every 
process in the making is done with utmost thor- 
oughness and care. The laps are joined by our 
} own process of cement under 3,000 Ibs. hydraulic 
= pressure to the square inch, so that you could tear 
| the leather soouer than separate the joints by any 
tensile strain. We sell it under a guarantee 
equally as liberal to the user as we place on our Oak 
Tanned Reliance Leather Beiting, and that means 
i every foot is guaranteed and that we will repair 
or replace any belt defective in stock or workman- 
ship; and in addition to the above we guarantee 
the laps against opening up on account of cither 
water or steam. We are also manufacturers of 
Reliance, Sterling, Imperialand 
f Dynamo brands of belting— 
which are just as good value 
) for different purposes. Write 
us about your belt needs. 
We will advise you and send 
you a book on belting. 
Chicago Belting Co., aN 1, 
1480, Green St., Chicago OW 
Branches—New Orleans, awe 
Philadeiphia, Portland, Ore. 
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CAN’T YOU WRITE WELL? 


Then fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 
Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 

WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N. D. 


ATENTS$ your IDEA$ rntt't0x 


H. 8. HILL, 32-84 Columbian Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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THE GOLD 
CONSPIRACY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


with an ingenuity that was fairly diabolical. 
And even now, the amiable robber, for all 
his childlike candor, evidently proposed to 
keep the whip-hand. 

“Of course,” Jones had explained, “I 
have four million dollars in gold; but 
there’s no use handing that all over. You 
just certify my check for a million dollars. 

ith that I will buy a million dollars’ 


worth of Business National stock. I'll 
bring that stock to the Primary National, 
and you make me a loan of eight hundred 


thousand. That will leave a deficit of two 
hundred thousand, which I will make good 
by depositing that much gold.” 

Now it was perfectly clear to Rector that 
the moment he certified the robber’s check 
he would be absolutely committed; that 
act would make him irrevocably a fellow- 
robber. But President Carter would be 
home within ten days; he must do some- 
thing. Jones offered him only two courses: 
to confess to President Carter and get 
— -, or to hand gg’ over, bound 
and gagged, so to speak, to the rity 
Company. For some time Rector had 
been meditating a third course. 

He pondered upon it that evening, and 
was far from downcast. He was thirty- 
six—getting old; sliding toward the sere 
and yellow. The bachelor apartment was 
empty of everything except furniture. He 
imagined there a fair and gracious figure, a 
sweet and fond companion, lovingly minis- 
tering to him, eager to anticipate his wishes. 
He dreamed pleasantly. 

Not as a desperate, defeated man, but 
with a warm heart, he walked through the 
park the next afternoon. Turning the 
shoulder of rock he saw that she was there 
ahead of him and had preémpted their 
bench. It was a lovely day, and the girl on 
the bench, in her simple skirt, white shirt- 
waist and sailor hat, seemed to belong to 
it. A single red rosebud was pinned to her 
shirtwaist. She was whiling away the 
time with a sketchbook and pencil, but she 
saw him almost at once and smiled, gather- 
ing in her skirt to make a place for him. 
He spoke very gravely. 

“‘T’ve come to the turning point, Alice,” 
he said. ‘President Carter will be home 
soon. I must take my stand on one side or 
the other. You see, I had marked out a 
course for myself and never dreamed but I 
should follow it. I was succeeding in it, 
too, as you know—until you stepped in. 
Now all that is cut off.” 

“Yes. It’s been hard for you,” she mur- 
mured quickly, looking up with friendly 
eyes. “I understand that better than Ben 
does. He’s truly a great man, for he isn’t 
afraid. But he doesn’t allow for other 
people’s fears. Yet—you’ve thought it all 
over: what this other means; the splendid 
opportunity; the good you may do?” She 
urged it eagerly. 

“T’ve thought it over,” he replied 
gravely. ‘‘ There are very great difficulties, 
Alice—immense difficulties.” 

That seemed to disappoint her. She 
sketched a moment in silence; then spoke 
lower: ‘‘Do you see that man and boy on 
the bench across the roadway a little. way 
to the right?” 

He had not, in fact, noticed them, but he 
now saw that she was wage! them. The 
man was scrubby-bearded, shabby, narrow- 
shouldered, foreign-looking. A boy of four 
or five huddled at his knee. 

“No doubt a workman out of work,” 


said Alice in the lower tone. ‘Every one 
sees them ar Every one says, 
‘Isn’t it too bad!’ But nobody will try to 


change it. Every one says, ‘Oh, you can’t 
change it; it’s always been so; to change 
it would be too difficult!’ But now comes 
a ‘little company of poor men’’’—she 
looked up at tor, smiling faintly, as she 
repeated the phrase—“‘just a few men, 
without any money to speak of, and with 
no influence or position. They say, ‘We 
will change it! e will dare everything.’ 
They’re my men! Don’t you think too 
much of the difficulties!’ 

She had never flung out that way before, 
and Rector, somehow, seemed to catch the 
salt of the sea, the free sweep of the wind, 
the heave and dip of the deck. He reached 
out his hand. ‘‘Give me the sketch,” he 
said decisively. 

She tore it out and handed it to him. 

“I’m going with you,” he said. “I don’t 
think I lack resolution.” 
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: 
Cuban Mahogany, Silk Damask 


Know Who Makes Your Furniture 


What can you expect of upholstered furniture the maker is ashamed to put his name 
on? There is nothing in the world in which fraud and deception are more easily 
covered up, than upholstered furniture. : : 

It is what you can’t see — the inside construction —the quality of the leather or the 
fabric that determines whether it will go to pieces in a few months or last a lifetime, 
Your only protection is an absolute binding guarantee from the maker. The only 
guaranteed upholstered furniture in the world is Karpen—the only upholstered fur- 
niture that bears the makers’ name. And it costs no more than the nameless kinds, 

Look for the trade-mark. It appears on every Karpen piece in the form shown below, It is a guarantee 
to you of Karpen Sterling best genuine leather—not sp/zt leather —of Karpen beautiful and durable fabric cover. 
ings that hold their color—of Karpen steel springs, the kind specified by the United States Government, 
the piece or suite is a reproduction of any of the famous period patterns— Louis XIV, Louis XV, Louis Xyj 
Colonial, Heppelwhite, Mission, German Kunst, Flemish, etc.— it meansthat it scores perfectintheopinion of the 
world’s best Wises of furniture. It isa satisfaction to know that your furniture is of correct and approved design, 


Send For Free Karpen Style Book SF 


Before you buy, inform yourself on furniture. our Style Book will be forwarded to you without 
Learn to know the false from the true. cost together with the name of the dealer in_ your 

This free book is an interesting storehouse of facts vicinity whom we will authorize 
on furniture—the most elaborate work of its kind to quote you a special introduc- 
ever offered the public. It contains 72 pages—over tory price. 
500 photographic reproductions of upholstered fur- arpen Guaranteed Uphol- 
niture suitable for every room in the house—priced stered Furniture has been selected 
at every conceivable figure —interiors from plansand for all the rooms of the new U. S. 
designs of famous decorators— pictures the various Senatorial Office Building at Wash- 
wi finishes and upholstery leathers. ington, in competition with manu- 

Write today to the nearest Karpen address and facturers everywhere. 


‘. Bldg. 
Karpen Bide. S. Karpen & Bros. (2? 7.4 * 
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TRADE-MARK 






2759 **Hampton"’ 


1351 Sleepy Hollow Chair. 


9606 Library Sofa ‘* Winfield.’’ 
Mahogany and Leather Cuban Mahogany and Leather Arm Chair. Morocco Leather 








Write Me for a Sample Package of 
My Delicious Chocolates 


My Dutch Bitter Sweets are chocolates ‘‘de luxe,”’ for they are the very 
utmost in chocolates today. The recipe for my delicious chocolates is origi- 
nal and mine exclusively. But even if you had the secret you could not, 
approach their exquisite flavor. For you lack the facilities and infinite skill 


sna % : 
Duich Ritter Soeets 


The blending of the bitter coating and sweet centers is just right. I know just the proper 
amount for each chocolate. So when these two opposites melt in your mouth—the rich choco- 
late coating is just bitter enough to soften the sweetness—the creamy center is just sweet 
enough to soften the tang. They absorb each other—the result—the most delicious chocolate 
you ever tasted. Send me ten cents to cover cost of packing and postage and I will forward 
you a sample package—an exact facsimile of regular size—daintily tied with ribbon. 

If you send for a regular size package at 40c, 50c, 60c, 80c and $1.00, I will also include one 
of my striking 36-inch Dutch Posters. A typical Dutch scene—in seven bright colors, suit- 
able for den or nursery. Your candy dealer has my ‘‘ Dutch Bitter Sweets” —ask him, and I'll 
see that you get a Poster, too. When you write, address me 


Johnston, Dept. S, 


Milwaukee, 
(Est. 1847) Wis. 












































GUARANTEED 
BONDS 


An Opportunity for 
Small Investors 


OOD, substantial bonds are 
——~ about the most satisfac- 
tory of all investment se- 
curities— 

But bonds are usually 
available only to people 
of large means— 

The small investor has 
to be satisfied with 3 or 4.per cent. interest 
inasavings bank, while his more fortunate 
neighbor secures a return of 5 or 6 per 
cent., with equal security, from his bond 
investments. Ne 

The reason of this is simply the fact that 
bonds are usually issued only in denomi- 
nations of $500 or $1,000—too large for the 
small investor to handle conveniently. 

The American Water Works and Guarantee 
Company is going to change that condition— 

It is issuing and guaranteeing bonds in de- 
nominations of $100, with the sole object of 
extending the bond investment opportunity to 
the man of moderate means. 

Water Works bonds arealways among thevery 
choicest of investment securities — 

They are bound to be safe, from the very 
nature of the business back of them — 

There is no competition in the business of 
supplying water to a thriving community— 

ere are no manufacturing or selling prob- 
lems to solve — 

It is simply a matter of delivering the raw 
material, which doesn’t cost anything, and 
collecting the money—which is usually paid in 





advance. 

Abond of this character, guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by such a corpora- 
tion as The American Water Works and Guar- 
antee Company, is an ideal investment for the . 
man with $100 or the man with $100,000— 

Do you want to know more about these invest- 
ment opportunities ? 


Ask for the Bond Booklet. Address Dept. A 


J.S. & W.S. KUHN 


(INCORPORATED) 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, St. Louis, Phila. 


JAS. S. KUHN, Pres. Wa. S. KUHN, V. Pres. 
L. L. MCCLELLAND, Sec. and Treas. 

















THE KADY Saha 
. Rest-with.the Best 


The problem of an easy, comfort- 
able suspender that will allow 
perfect freedom of the boty, with- 

out chafing shoulders or 
creating a strain on the 
trousers buttons is 


solv 
With The ae aman 
can stoop neel, 
lounge, or recline with- 
out eing conscious he 
is wearing suspenders. 

The Double Crown Roller 
a patented device found only on 
The Kady Suspender, is what 
makes this possible. 

Finest elastic webbing, hand- 
some patterns, 

Soldeverywhere for50c and 75capair 
If you cannot obtain them from 
your dealer, write us. We will 
tell you where to get them and 
send “Suspender klet.” 


The Ohio Suspender Co. 
234 North Park Street, Mansfield, 0., U.S.A. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs,$3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 













Seoenl = 50 be all enge types J 

. ept clean and war- 
9x74ft. 4.00] ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4.50] Woven in one piece. 
9z10%f. 5.00 sides can be 
Oxi2m. 6.50] ooet oat cosy 











Sx15ft. 6.50] refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 














ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 693 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 
DO YOU WANT TO 


Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
io you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 


RADIUMITE soxixe STROP 


A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
out. Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value 
forthe money. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money back. Fine RAZ 

with every Strop. Let 

us show you how to make from $3 to $10 a 
day. No experience necessary. Outfit free 
to workers. Write today. 


R. Thomas Mfg. Co., 314 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 













** Ah, no,” she murmured triumphantly. 

‘I knew you didn’t. And if we’ve caused 
you distress,’’ she added happily, ‘we'll 
make it all up to you.” 
_.“*You will, Alice,” said the vice-pres- 
ident, —s “‘T must have a hostage. 
And so the day I certify Ben’s check 
you will marry me?” 

He saw that he had spoken too precip- 
itately. She was staring at him with eyes 
as round as buttons, and had lost color. 

“Oh, you know,” he urged. ‘Of course, 
I’ve fallen in love with you. How could I 
help it? You and I will be a little inside 
clique, a ring within the ring.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. 

**Say ‘yes!’ Ben shall go with me in the 
morning to get the license. We'll be mar- 
ried in the afternoon. Don’t you see? 
Little ~ 4 little, as I’ve fallen more and 
more in love with you, I’ve ——” 

“Oh!” she moaned. “ Anothertime. .. . 
I didn’t—I—Oh, another time!’”’ With 
which she sprang up and fled down the path. 

When Rectorsteppedintotheflat-building 
on One Hundredth Street he was some- 
what out of breath. He had come as fast 
as he could without running, and he cal- 
culated that she could have been only two 
or three minutes ahead of him. He spran 
lightly and swiftly up the stairs. The ha 
door of the flat was a little ajar. He bent 
his head, listening, and caught a sweet, 
penetrating sound—the sound of a woman’s 
sob. He opened the door and went in 
noiselessly. The front room was empty, 
and as he tiptoed across it he heard some 
one say soothingly, ‘‘But you weren’t to 
blame, dear; not at all to blame.” He 
was sure it was Mrs. Jones’ voice. It was 
clear enough in his mind: Alice, over- 
whelmed, had run to her nice sister-in-law. 
Then Alice herself spoke. 

“Of course, I did—want to interest him; 
I did—do all I could,” she was sayin 
brokenly. ‘I did try to attach him. f 
did try to draw him on.” She was evi- 
dently accusing herself, and Rector stood 
stock-still two steps from the half-open 
door to the inner room where they were. 
“Tam to blame! But I didn’t suppose—he 
would go and fall in love with me. And 
now—he has; and he—wants to ma 
me! And I’ve—degraded myself wit 
him—and | oye and spoiled everything!” 
she concluded passionately. 

“Why, no, honey, you haven’t spoiled 
anything; everything will still come out 
all right; he can’t get away.” That, so 
Rector’s ears affirmed to his paralyzed 
brain, was a man’s voice. 

“T have,” she protested. ‘I’ve been 
playing off a miserable sex interest to him 
—like a coquette. You know, Tommy,” 
she pleaded tearfully, ‘that I neverthought 
of that. I was so full of the other thing. 
It seemed that I could—get along wit 
him better than Ben. And it was so import- 
ant—to get him to come along with us. 
But he must have thought—I was flirting 
with him. I feel base.” 

The man laughed fondly. 

Baseness being the order of the day, 
Rector took a step forward and craned his 
neck. The shabby stationer was standing 
in the middle of the room. He was holding 
Alice in his arms and she was crying on 
his shoulder. The vice-president drifted 
mechanically away. 


He never knew _ how long or whither 
he drifted, physically. Mentally, long after 
midnight, he was still afloat. He sat by the 


open windowin his lonesome bachelor apart- 
ment, trying to make his lead brains think. 
If only that morning, when he learned of the 
robbery, he had vigorously overhauled the 
building at number thirteen and a half 
Money Lane, very likely he wouldn’t now be 
sitting like a poor, wooden man, patiently 
waiting for President Carter to come home 
and kick him out. 

The clock hands moved on—one, two 
three, the Veognees still goading 
himself on to think, compelling his mind to 
close in and grapple, going doggedly over 
every circumstance. Of course, they had 
had more than six months in which to dis- 
pose of the metal. Yet he felt very sure 
that it was near at hand. Again and again, 
with a e of wrath, he flung himself 
upon the dingy stationer and his shop. 

ere, undoubtedly, the gold first went. 
But as often as he attacked, the little shop 
and its environs slipped away, so to speak, 
in patent, baffling oe ete! gy 
from roof to cellar had been searched. His 
mind grew tired. He lay down on the sofa, 
but at daylight he was up again, makin 
himself think, grappling and wrestling wit 
his problem. 
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Fire Insurance Rates Too High? 


Doubtless. But the rate simply measures the 
fire loss as a thermometer does the temperature. 
Rates in America are ten times higher than in 
some parts of Europe, but—in 1908 the fire loss 
in America was 238 Millions of Dollars. 
This enormous waste was largely preventable. 
Slipshod methods of construction and criminal 
carelessness in the use of property bring about 
Is it any wonder fire rates 


Do you want to help reduce the fire cost and 
fire insurance rates? THE HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY has published a book 
on this subject which contains chapters for the 
Householder, the Merchant and the Manufac- 
It tells each how to reduce the chance 
of fire in his particular class of property. If all 
property owners would follow the suggestions of 
this book the fire waste would be lessened and 
fire insurance rates would be greatly reduced. 
The book also gives valuable advice as to how 

§ be written and tells in simple 
language common errorstoavoid. This book may 
save you thousands of dollars and much trouble, 
no matter in what com- 
pany you are insured. It 
is free. Send for it at once. 
































THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
Hartford, Conn. 


Send me your Book “Fire Preven- 
tion and Fire Insurance” advertised in 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


Name 


Address. 


EST&@ 














Fresh, Spring Styles 
in Children’s Apparel 


We are ready with a most attractive 
selection of Spring Coats, Suits, Wraps, 
Dresses and Millinery, designed ex- 
pe 3 gd for children. Newest ma- 
terials, latest styles, widest assortments, 
moderate prices. 


Write for Catalogue 


of Best’s Distinctive Fashions 
in Girls’, Boys’ and Infants’ Spring Wear. 
Contains everything for the complete 
Spring outfitting of children. Profusely 
illustrated, with full descriptions and 
prices. Copy mailed upon request. 


Quick and Satisfactory 
Long Distance Service 


Our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT places 
every facility of this Children’s Outfitting 
Establishment at the command of distant 
patrons. All goods ordered by mail are 
selected by experienced house shoppers % 
and, with rare exceptions, are forwarded 
the same day that letters are received. 


Address Dept. 13, 60-62 West 23d St., New York. 














The “Dry Foot” is the shoe to choose 
for protection from slush and wet. 


Blizzard Calf Leather with extra 


heavy sole designed for warmth and 
comfort. Easy ‘‘Natural Shaped” lasts. 


Safeguard your health—wear a 
Florsheim “Dry Foot” Shoe. Most 
styles $5.00 and $6.00. 


Write for Style Book showing a 


style for every taste and occasion. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Do You Work in a 
usty Place? 


Does the dust hurt you? 
Do you sneeze and cough 
and feel that your health 
is being injured? If you 
do, you need a COMFORT 
NASALFILTER. 


Hundreds of Employees in 


Quarries Jute Mills Granite Works 
Gypsum Mills Cement Mills 


Woodworking Factories 
and other dusty places are using it to their 
great comfort and increased health. It filters 
the air through fine Jinen and removes all 
dust, dirt and other dangerous substances. It 
is made of sterling silver, practically invisible, 
light weight, sanitary, cleanse under faucet 
or by dropping into boiling water. As sim- 
ple and easily adjusted as a pair of glasses, 


Price $2.00 


If your druggist can't supply you, we will. Write for booklet. 


Universal Supply Co. 
428 Globe Bldg. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


[EARN MERCHANT TAILOR (UTTING. 


Learn how to cut clothes 
for men and you are 
always sure of a_ good- 
paying position. Cutters 
earn from $1000 to $5000 a 
year and are in demand 
everywhere. By our 


Original Simple System 


including Life-Size pat- 
terns, etc., we will teach 
you By Mail how to become 
a first class cutter. 


Write today for Booklet E 

If’S FREE FOR THE ASKING 

Rochester Academy of Men’s Clothes Cutting, Inc. 
Beckle: 


YOUNG MEN 3 


wire from Chicago for business practice. Can earn 
board if desired. Mustrated booklet free. W rite today. 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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Wanted tolearn Seiegeaghe, 
Graduates assisted. School 
ears old. Has 
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On the way downtown he was still at it, 
hardly aware of the scenes through which 
he passed. Yet they did finally come to 
him—the familiar images of the money 
district—that world in which his ambition 
lay and from which he would presently be 
ejected, unless he handed himself over to 
Jones—and the shabby stationer, who 
would then be Alice’s husband. He re- 
membered the rosebuds. The thought of 
the stationer stung, and he set his teeth. 

The little stationery shop was ahead of 
him. A mental process which he did not 
understand brought its bare, exposed 
interior before his mind’s eye, and abruptly 
—for the thought seemed to come from 
nowhere—he thrust his hand in his pocket 
and drew out a folded piece of paper. It 
held the sketch of the man and boy which 
Alice had given him the forenoon before. 
Certainly knew how to draw, was very 
clever at it! With that thought his mind 


med. 

He put the sketch back in his pocket 
and constrained himself to walk leisurely 
down Money Lane to number thirteen 
and a half. Entering the shop he merely 
bought a newspaper; but he could hardly 
keep from laughing, and when he reached 
the bank he went up the marble steps two 
atatime. Going to his room he sent for 
Gregory. The two conferred. 

To make the nec ements 
took some time, however. In fact, it was 
after eleven o'clock when Gregory re- 
appeared in the vice-president’s room, his 
eyes epertiing, 

“Tt’s exact y as you thought,” he said 
excitedly. ‘I had to manceuver a good 
while to get him out of the shop, but I 
fixed it up with the renting agent to get 
him to step down cellar. I jum in as 
soon as the coast was clear. It’s justas you 
thought. From anywhere in front of the 
counter the illusion is perfect; but the 
moment you step up to the vault door a 
child could see it. 1 didn’t need to reach 
out my hand and touch the canvas to 
know that it was a painting. The mouth 
of the vault has been boarded up and the 
pee canvas tacked on the boards. 

t’s a sure thing that the gold is in there.” 

“‘Get your men in line,’”’ said Rector; 
‘havea watch kept on the place during the 
day, and as soon as it’s dark we'll fetch back 
the gold. Thank Heaven, it’s over with!”’ 

ot quite, however, for he called a mes- 
senger and dispatched a note. At three 
o’clock, promptly, he went to the stationery 
shop. Alice was there, as he had asked her 
to be—with the stationer. 

“T’ve found my gold,” said the vice- 
president. ‘It’s in that vault behind the 

ainted canvas. I'll have it taken back 
into the bank this evening. The law might 
take a hand in this, but in view of all that 
has passed I will drop that part of it. You 
can go out of here , unquestioned. 
I give you that for a wedding present.” 
“‘T’m obliged to you,” said the stationer 


ly. 

The gift,” said Rector, turning to face 
the other robber, “‘is more especially for 
the bride. She and I have been good 
friends—haven’t we, Alice?” 

Alice started back with a little gasp, and 
the shabby stationer cried, aghast: “For 
Heaven’s sake! You don’t imagine I’m 
going to marry my sister?” 

There was painful silence for a moment 
before Rector could get his -tongue to 
stammer, “Sister?” e looked at her 
incredulously. 

Alice was regarding him in an intent, 
puzzled way. ‘‘Certainly,” she said; 

‘Tommy is my brother.” 

At his announcement she had 
thrown up her head and put on all her dig- 
nity. Now she was evidently searchin 
for a clew to his strange mistake. Of 
course, she didn’t know that he had been 
eavesdropping the afternoon before. 

That occurred to Rector, and he blushed. 
In his confusion he stammered: “‘Why— 
what—when may I call?” 

Her level, forbidding eyes regarded him 
coldly. ‘‘When there are no more men out 
of work,” she said. 

After the gold was taken back into the 
bank that evening, Rector went home. For 
a victor he felt rather dumpish. The bache- 


lor apartment seemed fearfully empty of 
everything except furniture, and he was 
undoubtedly getting old. “After all,’’ he 


thought with a sigh, ‘“‘their scheme might 
have worked out all right. And then, sud- 
denly, ‘‘By Jove—I wonder if she could 
have meant when times get better!” 


(THE END) 
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This is the Way AUTO 
TIRES are Made 


Automobile Tires are either “Moulded” or “ Wrapped Tread.” 
It’s a difference in construction. 

The ** moulded ”’ tire is built up layer by layer on an iron core. Over it is clamped 
an iron mould. It then goes to the vulcanizing rooms. Here heat expands the rub- 
ber, creating enormous pressure inside the mould, which forces a perfect union be- 
tween the layers of rubber and fabric which go to make up a tire. This pressure is 
so that a 2-inch cube of rubber enclosed in a cast iron mould with walls 
2 inches thick will crack the iron when subjected to the heat of the curing oven. 

of this process lies in the fact that the building up of fabric and rub- 
ber piece by piece is an operation requiring skill and dexterity. If the strips of 
fabric overlay ever so little — there’s a ridge. If they fail to meet by the fraction of 
an inch—there’s a . These ridges — hollows — irregularities — multiply 
themselves in the curing into Aidden weaknesses and defects. 

It is because of these concealed faults that one “ moulded ” tire will 
last only 1600 to 2000 miles, while its mate stands up perfectly for 
12000 to 15000 miles of hard riding. 

This irregularity—this inequality of service must always be 
expected in a “ moulded ” tire. 

The ‘‘ wrapped tread "’ tire is built up layer by layer in the same manner. But 
instead of being cured on an iron core, it is cured on an AIR BAG — an extra strong 
inner tube. And instead of being clamped in an iron mould it is wrapped about 
with many layers of strong tape and is then cured (vulcanized) in live steam, The 
compressed air in the air bag smooths out all irregularities in the layers as your 
hand smooths out the wrinkles in a garment—there can no hidden ridges or 
hollows to induce blow-outs and cut down the mileage. But, it does not get the 
t SQUEEZE that the moulded tire gets — thus lacks cohesiveness and unity — 
loses durability — and strength. 

This is the plain truth simply told. No matter what tire you select 
—SAVE ONE —it will be either “ moulded” or “ wrapped tread.” 
That one— the Goodyear Quick Detachable, is BOTH. It has all the 
advantages of each system, with the defects of neither. 

It is first put into the Goodyear Hydraulic Press Vulcanizers on the 
iron core, and clamped in the iron mould, the same as the “ moulded ” 
tire, until the rubber has expanded tothe utmost—until the SQUEEZE 
has reached its limit. Then, before the rubber has fully set—while it is 
still plastic—it is removed from the press, the iron core is replaced 
by the air bag, the fron mould by the winding of ~~ 4a and it is 
put into a vulcaniser and left until the curing process is complete. 

The iron core and the SQUEEZE weld the Goodyear Quick 
Detachable into an inseparable whole. The air bag then smooths 
out any wrinkles, furrows or irregularities — which may have been 
hidden from the inspector’s eye. result isa PERFECT TIRE 
—the Goodyear Quick Detachable. As firmly knit together in all its 
parts as the best “ moulded” tire. As free from hidden defects as 
the best “ wrapped tread ” tire. 

Every Goodyear Quick Detachable is just like oor other of the 
same size. Its life can be shortened only by overloading, abuse or 
careless driving. 1 to 15000 miles is by no means unusual with 
this royally good tire. 

In evidence of this supreme goodness note the result of tests made 
by these big corporations, who are in business for revenue only, 

Today, 800 out of the 1000 Taxicabs in New York, peroted by 
several competing companies, have contracted for Goodyear Tires 
to be used exclusively. 

These 800 Taxicabs are Gotng SORENESS tire miles a year — more 
than 1,000,000 tire miles a week. ’ 

We have told you the “ Why”—have cited the most practical 

roof of the truth of our claims—have pointed out how you can 
| aon your tire expense down. In your own interest have the des¢ 
tire equipment on your car — Goodyear Tires. 


Main St. ; Phi 


Ave. ; 
ville, 1049-51 Third St.; New Orleans, 706-16 Barro: 
Akard 
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Other Goodyear Points 


—The breaker-strips of rivet-fabric (patented) 
which inseparably rubber-rivet the tread to the 
carcass. Mud boils or sand blisters or stripping 
impossible. 

— Each tire 15% oversize—each 4 in. tire 
really almost 4% inches — other sizes in propor. 
tion. The addition of top, glass front and acces. 
sories will not overload Goodyear tires. 


— The base or ‘‘ feet’* of the tire contain a 
tape of piano wire which contracts — makes the 
tire base smaller— with inflation. The harder 
you pump a tire the tighter it grips the rim, 


—They are made from two ‘* compounds" of 
rubber — soft, tender, resilient Para for the wails, 
and tough, leathery, wear-resisting compounded 
rubber for the tread or wearing surface, both in- 
separably vulcanized together. This means maxi- 
mum of easy riding quality at a minimum of wear, 


—The tough, rawhide-like tread or 
surface, in combination with the riv 
breaker-strips, is so difficult to puncture that the 
Goodyear is actually 90% puncture proof. 


—When used on the Goodyear Universal Rim, 
the tire cannot be forced off by any strain of 

which would not break the wheel, even 
when deflated — yet can be removed or replaced 
in 60 seconds without the use of special tools, 


—The Goodyear Air Bottle makes a puncture 
an incident instead of a tragedy. It is filled with 
compressed air on/y. No gas—no chemical— 
nothing to corrode valves or injure the rubber, 
Each bottle will inflate from 4 to 35 tires, according 
to size. Will partially inflate many more. The 
price is $15 for the small size — $20 for the large. 
Either size kept filled for two years without 
charge for refilling. Exchange empty bottle 
for filled one at any time at any Goodyear branch. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Seneca St., Akron, 0. 


Branches and Agencies ; — Boston, 261 Dartmouth St.; Cincinnati, 317 E. Fifth St.; Los Angeles, 932 
s. lelphia, 1402 Ridge Ave. ; New York, 64th St. and Broadway; San Francisco, 506 Golden 
Gate Ave. ; Chicago, 80-82 Michigan Ave. ; Cleveland, 2005 Euclid Ave.; Milwaukee, 188-192 Eighth St.; 
St. Louis, 3935-3937 Olive St. ; Buffalo, 719 Main St. 


2 ;_ Detroit, 251 Jefferson Ave. ; Pittsburg, 5988 Centre 
Omaha, 2010 Farnum St.; Washington, 1026 Connecticut Ave. ; Atlanta, 90 N. 


Pryor St. ; 


me St.; Memphis 181-5 Madison St.; Dallas, 111 N, 
St.; Denver, 28 W. Colfax Ave.; Baltimore, 991 Park 


Ave.; Kansas City, 16th and McGee Su.; 


St. Joseph, 316-324 N. Second St.; Indianapolis, 208-210 S. Illinois St.; Providence, 366 Fountain St 








IN PLAIN 
ENGLISH 


POPULAR ELECTRICI 





. A monthly magazine for 
everybody ; non-technical, profusely 













“I SOLD 22 PAIRS 


2.2 Biet st $1350” 


Statement of V. C. oes 
Giebner, Cols. ,Ohio 
AGENTS TIME 


You will be astonished at the money 


Our agents coining money. We teach you all 
about the business, and will show 
how toe make frem 


proveit. Money back toany customer 
not perfectly pleased. freeto 
workers. Write now. A postal willdo, 








and 
Posts you on electricity in all its applications. $1.00 year (Can- 
ri son including an ELECTRIC MNGINGE line ‘ius. 





tration; engine will run a long time on on: 





wet '. 
1,000 revolutions per minute. A marvel Of skiiled workmanship. 
Popular Electricity Pub. Ce.,1225 Monadnock Bi’k, Chicago, Til. 


GET MY BOOK 


















If your money earns less than 
6%, you should investigate the | 

aa Certificatesof Deposit,issued by [1 
ui this bank. Please write for booklet “S.” 









Wickstrum 





With its help, aided by Queen 
Incubators and Brooders 


an ” 

tens of thousands of poultry 
raisers are raising more 
chickens, and making more 
ever. Five sizes, 

$18.50, and I pay the 


to 
cites 
and. Days 


Incubator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


ear 
’ Free 
Box 77, Queen 
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own 


All Safety 


Razor Blades *}1 


better than new at this trifling cost. 


= -_ lll bl : —> 
FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY pag BA nwt ed 2C 
And Squabs. esi pure-bred Poultry Farin pete, dull blades. We sterilize, resharpen and+return your 


and gives a great mass of useful information a 

poultry. Quotes lowest prices on pure-bred fowls, eggs 
for hatching, incubators Mailed for 4 
cents. EF. Foy, Box 12, Des Moines, Iowa. 








blades 
State make of blades and we will 
venient mailing package free. Write today. Address 
KEENEDGE Co., 


send you 2 con- 
800 Keenedge Bidg., Chicago 
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The SHOVEL-SIFTER works 


ceptacle, 


9 865 Conway Street 


The Only Ash Sifter Fmics 


right in the ash-pit without dust or litter. 
So simple, it is a wonder that the man who invented the furnace didn’t 
make one to go with it. Fill it with ashes 
and shake it, just like a cornpopper 
ight in the ash-pit, bank your 

re with the coal saved and & 
put the ashes into a handy re- 
Made of one solid 
sheet of steel, durable as any 
shovel, three-eighth inch per- 
forations, saves every particle of 
coal as big as a kernel of corn. 


Price $2.00 


At your dealer’s or send us his 
name and ask for free book. 


Dealers and Agents Wanted. 


R. BROWNSON & CO., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





























P| Shake Like a Cornpopper 
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pie Umbrella Losers 


{NAME-ON ismadefor 


you You can forget where” 
left it or who rrowed ; 
Put back to you your 


NAME-ON umbrella must 
ime. What's more, it’s 
never taken by mistake. 
worked right into 
the fabric is your name 
and address so it 
can’t be ss out 
without destroying 
the umbrella. 
This high-grade 


prella--double value with’ your name and 
address on—delivered express prepaid in the 
United States. 
Size 28 for Men and Women $3.50 
Size 26for Women . . . 00 
And no charge for working in name and 
' address. Our Guarantee—your money back 
@ if you're not satisfied. Orders filled same day 
received. Any name and address worked 
4 in with any color silk. 
4 We've spent 80 years 
umbrellas. The (ASS is our latest 
and best. The high lustre, water-proof 
gloria silk won't crack or split; the rub- 
ber enameled BEEHLER steel 
frame won't rust, break or 
work loose. The patent slide 
for ralieg or pony can't 
™ stick, slip or pinch fingers. 
Weite for'*The {NAME-ON. Book** 
showing handles and samples of 
different silks. 
The oldest umbreila house in 
America. Founded 1828. 
William H. Beebler, 
204 W. Lexington St.,Baltimore, Md. 
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How to Sell Real Estate at a Profit 


Contains 43 complete plans and cam- 


paigns ready for your immediate use, 

vividly, clearly, specifically, every newest method 

for selling farm and city properties, renting vacant houses, 

apartments, and business locations. Of particular interest 

to every property owner. Absolutely invaluable to every 

real estate man, beginner or pioneer. Five parts, nineteen 

chapters —of specific ideas, plans and methods. Com- 

= plete tested acivertisements, circulars, 

ou booklets and letters that have made 

= 6©millions of dollars in profit are repro- 

duced. You can lift any one campaign 
f =6in whole or in part. 


With one plan, a real es- 
q@ tate concern in Seattle disposed of a 
whole sub-division of suburban lots in 
less than two months. Another helped 
a New York firm to open a mail order 
department that brought them hundreds 
of dollars a day. Slater & Slater, of 
Spokane, Washington, “‘lifted’’ ideas 
from pages 26 29 that netted them 
several thousand dollars. And what 
these pi have done for others they 
will just so surely do for you. The book 
is minutely illustrated — well printed on 
book laid paper, contains 128 pages, size 5x75@ inches, substan- 
tially bound in vellum with cover in four colors. 
The way to get a copy of this book absolutely free 
E is through SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the 
magazine of business. 260 to 356 pages in every 
issue of SYSTEM and you cannot afford to miss a single page. 
send §2 in any convenient form. The will go for- 
ward immediately, all transportation charges fully prepaid; and 
your name will be placed on SYSTEM'S subscription list for a full 
year —twelve complete issues. Dept. 26. 


SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 










Secure. 
e 
ene’ Jf One-two-three. It’s 


up! No hammering 


needed. No screwing. A t 
push of your thumb is all 
Handihook needs. Sm 
but wonderfully strong—holds 
up to 10 pounds. The secret of 
the Handihook’s security lies 
in the scientific angle of the pin, 


HANDIHOOK 


You can find hundreds of uses for the Actual 
Handihook around your home, office Size 
if or factory, for hanging up things 
like pictures, calendars, whisks, 
towels, coats, waists, skirts, refer- 
ence books, utensils, etc., etc. 
Highly ornamental in design and 
finish. Brass, .doz, Gun metal, 
nickeland antique copper, 80¢.doz, 
and dealer'sname 
nd 10c for sample set. 
A. GOERTZ & CO. 
222 Morris Avenue, Newark, N.J. 








Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 
Then you will learn to know the 

FACTORY exquisite aroma of a pure, per- 
fectly blended, clean and wholesome smoke. 
? e The Aristocrat of 
French’s Mixture Snoting Topacce 
pleases instantly, and satisfies continuously. Fra- 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. Not 


sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 
perfect condition. Send 10csilver or stamps 
for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 










French Tebacce Co., Dept. M, Statesville, N.C. 


WORLD’S BEST INCUBATOR 








wes poo all tests in all climates 
years. Don’t en 
Get certainty. Get aly . 
SUCCESSFUL 
Incubator and Brooder. Anybody 
¢anoperatethemandmakemoney. 
xt us prove it to you. ——, 
Proper Care and Feeding o 
Bonin’; Ducksand Turke 8y"d0c. oe : 
Poultry paper ear, x e for free ca‘ ' 
DES M INES INCUBATOR 00.,5482nd8t_. Des Moines, | 














DOES A FARM 
EDUCATION PAY? 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


own plant, and while he is still a young man 
has leistre for enjoyment in such ways as he 
may choose. 

Carl Lee, also a graduate of ’90’s from 
this institution, was a Norwegian boy who 
had very little <a in the world 
—— coming to Ms is institution; he was 
handicap Sow poor primary training 
in the appt ms ol but had an ambition 
to accomplish something in the world, had 
a peculiar knack of being able to ripen 
cream and churn butter in such a way as 
to produce an unusually popular flavor. 
This capacity in the > ste man took him 
from here to the Wisconsin University, 
and from there to the University of Illinois, 
where he is now creamery expert of the 
State, and improves the grade of butter 
and dairy products in Illinois by passing 
from creamery to creamery, offering sug- 
ay and giving advice to those who 
eel the need of it. Mr. Lee himself ran a 
dairy in the State of Iowa where something 
like two tons of butter a day was the 
regular output, and during the Spanish- 
American War furnished vast quantities of 
it to the Army for shipment to the Philip- 
pine Islands in hermetically sealed packages. 

Theodore T. Kristjansen, an Icelander, 
came to the agricultural college from the 
north portion of the State, carried himself 
through the farm husbandry course by 
tending furnaces and such other chore 
work as he could get todo. He was badly 
pr eng by only a fair understanding 
of the English language, which he speaks 
with considerable accent. He comes from 
an Icelandic settlement of people in 
northern Cavalier County, and upon re- 
turning made a veritable demonstration 
farm out of his father’s holdings, greatly to 
the benefit of the community. He took 
home a start of seed wheat from a ped- 
igreed strain which had been bred by the 
experiment station, and soon had that 
district of the State growing a good grain 
instead of the old lower-yielding and poorer- 
—~ sorts which had been wn there 
or years. A crop of onions which he pro- 
duced were the talk of the neighborhood, 
many failing to credit the results until they 
viewed them for themselves. He was soon 
offered a position, however, as manager of 
one of the largest grain elevators, where he 
has not only given satisfaction to his 
employer, but has educated the customers 
by conversational methods in many lines of 
improvised husbandry, and today has a 
very wide influence for improved methods 
and increased production in his State. 


Success With Swine and Steers 


William Lanxon came to the college in 
1900 with ten dollars in his pocket and a 
determination to get an education from 
helping with the farm work, and improve 
his efficiency and value. By a great deal of 
hard work at all of the odd moments which 
he had at hand he took the winter short 
course in three months of school, coming 
through the term with as much money as 
he started with. His faithful attention to 
all details of the work assigned to him led 
to a recommendation for the position as 
herdsman on a good stock farm. On this 
farm he was assigned to the charge of one 
of the best herds of Yorkshire swine in the 
world. A number of these animals were 
displayed in the show —_ of the country 
that season, and before the year was over 
he was given full e * of the entries and 
showing as well as the fitting. He had 
t success in the winning of prizes with 
eavy competition. Later he was offered 
@ position at the college as head herdsman, 
which place he accepted, and set about to 
fit and improve the then rather low grade 
of animals at the institution. A grade 
steer which was picked up in a bunch of 
commercial cattle was selected by the 
young man as something that would 
develop into a show steer. This animal he 
carried along, having full charge of oa 
and fitting, and when it was two years ol 
he accompanied it to the International at 
Chicago, where it won the prize over all of 
the grades and crosses shown at that great 
exposition. His ambition for education 
was again aroused, and he dropped his 
work as herdsman for the sake of com- 
pleting his education. He is now in college, 
scheduled to finish his work and receive 
his diploma this year. 
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Use the RIGHT Paint FIRST 


Carter Strictly Pure White Lead Paint will not Crack, 
Scale or Check. It Formis a Tough, Elastic film which 


only years of wear will 


remove. It wears down 


smooth— never needs to be burned off before repainting 


Be careful when selecting your paint. 
Be sure to select the RIGHT paint first. 
Otherwise trouble and loss of money are 
in store for you. A mistake will mean AT 
LEAST three times the cost of painting 
RIGHT in the beginning—the cost of the 
wrong paint—the cost of burning and 
scraping it off after a few months, and then 
the cost of applying the RIGHT paint finally. 

The experience of every good painter 
proves that for durability and long con- 
tinued protection there is only one TRUE 
PAINT— Pure White Lead, mixed with 


pure linseed oil and the desired colors at 
time of painting. ey blend and form 
a perfect combination—PAINT. Just as 
sugar and water blend to make syrup. 

True paint, so made, forms a tough, 
elastic film which expands and contracts 
with weather changes. It will not crack, 
scale or check. Only years of wear will 
remove it. The use of this true paint really 
covers your buildings with a thin, unbroken 
sheet of PURE METALLIC LEAD. 
You know how plastic, ductile and elastic 
sheet lead is. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White 


When substitutes are added to Pure 
White Lead, such as barytes, zinc, silica, 
chalk, etc., the perfect combination that 
exists between Pure White Lead and 
linseed oil, is broken, and the paint film 
becomes brittle. It soon cracks and 
scales. Fine cracks, no matter how 
small, allow moisture to reach the wood 
and causing decay. 

No matter how you base your judg- 
ment of paint, whether on Economy, Dura- 
bility, Appearance or Ease of Applying 
—CARTER STRICTLY PURE 
WHITE LEAD paint is the best and 


eventually the most economical paint you 


can use. 
Carter is made by the only modem 
and scientific process in the white lead 


CARTER WHITE 


Lead 


industry—every particle of discoloration 
and impurity is eliminated. Carter is, 
consequently, the WHITEST paint you 
can buy—other pure leads are gray by 
comparison. This extreme whiteness 
assures stronger, truer, more brilliant and 
durable colors—an important point. 

Carter is FINER than other leads— 
spreads farther— meaning greater economy. 
It is always uniform. Ask your painter 
what this means. 

By the pound, Carter costs a trifle more 
than other leads. Figured by yards of 
surface covered and years of wear, 
however, it's the most economical paint 
you can buy. Carter is sold by all 
reliable dealers—used by first class painters. 
Insist on Carter when you paint. 


LEAD COMPANY 


12030 S. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. 





VALUABLE BOOK AND COLOR SCHEMES 











Factories: Chicago— Omaha 









“To Be Surelt’s 
Pure, Look for 
CARTER 
on the Keg.” 


“We will pay $100.00 and cost of 
Analysis for the detection of any 
Adulteration in this or any other 
pacKage bearing this brand’”— 






The Largest White Lead Factory in the World 


pairs 
Guaranteed 
de) mob eoteyoveet.) 


As good as 
can be made 
—Yet they 


cost least 


You can’t buy 6 pairs 

of any other guar- 

anteed stockings 

for $1. Youcan’t 

get longer-wear- 

ing stockings at any price. Why, 

they'll last almost as long as your 
shoes. : 

But if any pair of your Manheim 

Mendless Hose should wear through 

in six months, we’ll give you a new 


pair free. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


for men and women 


Perfect-fitting, soft and comfortable, 
Knit from extra-quality yarn, with 
doubly re-inforced heels and toes. 


Men’s socks. Sizes 934 to 11%, in black, 
light and dark tan, navy 
blue and gray, Women’s 
stockings—light and me- 
dium weights. Sizes 8 
to 10%, in black, and 
light and dark tan, All 
fast colors. Sold only 
6 pairs (one size) in a 
box, with guarantee, 
Men’s, 6 pairs $1. 
Women’s, 6 pairs 
$1.50. 

If your dealer hasn't 

Manheim Mendless 

Hose don't accept a 

substitute. Send us 

the price, state size (or 

size of shoe) and color— 
assorted colors if desired—and 
we will send the stockings to you 
prepaid. 

Manheim Hosiery Mills 
46 E. Granby St, Manheim, Pa. 
Reference: Keystone Na- 
tional Bank, Manheim, Pa. 
Attractive terms to dealers 

in territory where we are 

not represented. 


airs $ 
() Rerentces ]20 
for6 months A&A. 











GRAVIES 


test the ability of a cook. 
To insure success use 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats and many other 
dishes are improved by 
its use. Try it! 

Shun Substitutes. 





Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 











with 11 other Historic Post- 
Independence Hall For card views —including 
Liberty Bell, Penn's House, Franklin's Grave, Washington's Hdqtrs 
at Valley Forge, for 25 cts. Mailed to separate addresses 10 cts. extra. 


Colonial View Co., 24th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. sta 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 


—= PATENTS that PROTECT =] 





Estab. 1869 
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THE ITCH FOR PUBLICITY 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


bills, furnished by her father, the well- 
known operator on Wall Street. The 
Social Leaders see to it that their hired 
hands report faithfully their comings and 
goings, their sailings and flittings, their 
gowns and glitter. And do not make the 
mistake that any of those fine, crusted, 
old families that arrived, primarily, with 
the original Dutch or the original English, 
or not any more subsequent thereto than 
they can arrange for with the genealogists, 
do not participate. They all have press 
agents. Ask any society reporter; no, not 
that, for sometimes the society reporters— 
but, pshaw, some things must be sacred. 
Following down, in the successive grada- 
tions of Society, from the top-notchers, 
whom we used to call the Four Hundred, 
to little Mrs. Martinsky, of East One 
Hundred and First Street, who goes up to 
a farmhouse in the Catskills every August 
for a (week-end, and duly sends the capti- 
vating news of it to the papers, through 
Society, Almost-Society, Yearning-to-be- 
Society and the Climbers, either hired 
press agents are at work, or the personal 
efforts hope to supply the lack. Positively, 
dear brethren, one might as well live in 
Ballyshannon as to be in Society and get 
no notice of it in the papers. And those 
dreadful newspapers! One cannot have a 
quiet little function at home without its 
being blazoned forth in print next Sunday, 
which is pathetic; but think of the horror of 
not having it blazoned forth, a contingency 
carefully provided against. 
These are but a few of the classes of 
ne who seek mention for themselves. 
ozens of other sorts of men and women 
have alert persons to see that the public 
does not go too long without some knowl- 
edge of their doings. Prize-fighters, actors 
and actresses, as individuals and for indi- 
vidual glory, outside of any play they 
may be with at the time—a female im- 
rsonator had a press agent who handed 
in little stories about the said female 
impersonator’s prodigious prowess as a 
pugilist, a fighter, when he was not on 
the stage—athletes, brokers, promoters, 
contractors and contracting companies, 
politicians, professional men-about-town, 
art dealers, collectors, baseball players and 
scores of other similar toilers in the vineyard 
have press agents, either regularly engaged 
or looking out for them as a sideline. 


Buying a Reputation 


Now, there is nothing underhand about 
being the right sort of a press agent. There 
are scores of honest, capable, clever, in- 
dustrious men in the business, doin 
square, legitimate, open-and-above-boar 
work, respected, trusted and of great value, 
not only to the persons they represent, but 
to the public and the newspapers as well. 
| But, on the other hand—and this applies 
particularly to those abnormally-acute 
persons who conglobulate in the financial 
district in New York—those who have 
noted the transparent publicity schemes 
into which many of these persons put 
money are compelled to wonder how on 
earth these easily-deluded folks ever got 
the money the press agents take away 
from them—there are press agents who 
have any confidence-man who ever worked 
the green-goods game looking like a resi- 
dent of Posey County. The only explana- 
tion for it is that when a man gets the 
money-making habit he forgets everything 
but how to make money. So far as getting 
or influencing publicity for them is con- 
cerned, most of these people are so gullible 
it must seem a shame to many of the 
operators to take the checks. 

The grafting press agents work by the 
same formula. Their scheme is to tell 
these wise financial and corporation 
persons that for a certain sum they can 
enlist such and such reporters or editors 
and get favorable mention. The truth of 
it is, that while there are black sheep 
everywhere, there are mighty few editors or 
ae in New York or anywhere else 
who would touch a cent of money, outside 
of their salaries, for any such business. 
They are decent, hard-working and self- 
respecting men, who would be much more 
likely to kick a press agent into the gutter 
after a proposition of this kind than to take 
the money. And those who are so crooked 





| as to take money never get anywhere nor 
| do any good to themselves or to the person 
| who thinks he is. buying space. 


Our financial and corporation people 
have been deluded into thinking otherwise, 
and tons of money have been handed over 
to rascally press agents, on the theory chat 
such-and-such an honest newspaper worker 
could be influenced, which never got any 
farther than the press agent’s pocket, until 
he spent it on himself. The heyday of this 
sort of thing was during the insurance 
investigations a few rs ago. Then 
everybody was trying to get a character— 
and most everybody needed one. One big 
insurance man paid a press agent fifty 
thousand dollars to protect him in the 
papers, and must have been astounded at 
the result, for he was unmercifully lam- 
basted every day. However, it was a good 
stroke for the press agent, who, as is com- 
mon knowledge, disposed of about three 
thousand dollars of his fifty and kept the 
rest. Others paid similar sums to buy 
reporters and editors. No editor and no 
reporter of any — whatever was 
bought, and everybody knew it but the 
men who paid out the money. 


Painful Punishment 


Those were exciting times. The papers 
would print almost anything that was 
interesting. There is no doubt that every 
reporter on that job was sold and resold 
dozens of times, without his knowledge 
or connivance. A few lines might get in 
favorable to some man interested. ‘‘ There,” 
the press agent would say, ‘‘see what I did 
for you this morning,” and he would 
collect on it. It works out’ beautifully, 
from the newspaper viewpoint, at times. 
There was an occasion when a certain 
corporation had a couple of reporters in its 
pay at the New York City Hall. They 
took money and offered it to other re- 
porters. It was refused in almost every 
instance, and, when the time came, the 
reporters who had been offered money and 
refused it, as every decent reporter would, 
hammered the everlasting tar out of this 
corporation, by way of proving they had 
not been bribed, to the intense surprise and 
accompanied by loud and raucous cries of 
pain from the corporation in question. 

One morning, to show the gullibility of 
the corporation people, an editorial article 
appeared in a big New York newspaper 
taking the side of a corporation in a pend- 
ing municipal matter. A press agent who 

d been working for this corporation cut 
out the editorial article, hustled down to 
his omg office, told him he had been 
working to get that in for a long time and 
that it cost thirty thousand dollars. He 

ot fifteen thousand. If he had shown his 
ace in the editorial rooms of the paper, 
before or after that editorial article was 
written, he would have been thrown down 
the elevator shaft. He had no more to do 
with that editorial article than the Shah 
of Persia had. 

The stupidity of some of the big corpora- 
tion and financial people in New York 
who want publicity passes belief. One of 
them sent a press agent to circulate among 
the financial writers a time ago with fifty- 
dollar bills in envelopes, as slight tokens of 
esteem. It was all handed back, profanely, 
and next time that particular financial 
light came before the public he was: prop- 
erly spanked. 


Flourishing on Others’ Vanity 


There are plenty of corporation and finan- 
cial —_ agents who are square-toed, 
upright, decent chaps, who sail under no 
false colors and who do not try bribery or 
anything that smacks of it. They look 
out for the legitimate publicity for their 
individuals and institutions, and try to 
defend their people against the grafting 


class. 

Still, the ‘‘write-up’’ men flourish, the 
bunco press agents gather in money on the 
pretense of being able to get in advertising, 
personal or otherwise, in the papers in the 
guise of news, the publicity firms prosper on 
similar flimsy grounds, the newspapers are 
swamped with praiseful stuff about all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, 
for the itch for publicity never ceases 
itching, and it is itchier in New York than 
anywhere else; the double-barreled moral 
being that man is altogether vanity, and of 
all sweet words of tongue or pen the 
sweetest are these: “I saw your name in 
the paper.” 





“NATIONAL? 


WEARING APPAREL 


Spring Style Book and Samples — FREE 


The “NATIONAL” Style Book is trul 
the “ Complete Book of New York Fashions,” 

the “Christy Girl Cover,” reproducing a painting 
for the “NATIONAL” by Mr. Howanl 
Christy, through to the last page, your interest 
increase. very pane contains a Style Message 
New York for YOU —shows you some new 
some aid to becomingness in dress, 

Two Million Women will receive this Style Book 
—FREE, You can be one of them. One copy ig 
YOURS, but you need to act NOW —to 
write for it TO-DAY. 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Measure 
New York Styles 


tek 


ring Style Book and 
Serine Stole Beek 


First of all, the 
“NATIONAL” Style 
Book—F REE—contains 
Fashion Plates show- 
ing New York’s Suits 
and Skirts for Spring 
and Summer. And you 
can have any of these 
Suits or Skirts Made To 
Youm Measure in your 
own choice of over 400 
New Materials. 


Twenty-One Years’ 
experience in fitting and 
plessing over half a mil- 

ion American women 
makes it certain that we 
can make you a Suit 
that will fit and please 
you. However, you 
take no risk, Eac 
“NATIONAL” Suit is 
made according to 

The 
“NATIONAL” 
Policy 

Each ‘‘ NATIONAL” Gar- 
ment has the ‘‘ NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG” at- 
tached. This is our signed 
guarantee which says: 

‘Your money back if you 
ask for it.” 


on aP LSE 

ments a in the 

United States. 
“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel 


This complete *‘ NATIONAL" Style Book also beautifully i+ 
lustrates all New York Fashions in the following Ready-Made 
Garments — all sold at ‘‘ NATIONAL" Money-Saving Prices, all 





guaranteed and express charges always prepaid by us: 
Millinery Silk Dresses ackets 
Waists Lingerie Dresses Rain Coates 
Skirts Petticoats Boys’ Clothing 


Write for the FREE ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book and if you 
wish samples be sure to state the colors you prefer. Samples are 
sent only when asked for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND Suit Co. 
214 West 24th St., New York City 

Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 

Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 








The 
E. BURNHAM 


Illustrated Lessons 


Will quickly teach you 
at your own home to 
become a specialist 
and make a good in- 
come, Why not 


Become Independent 


by entering one of the 
most remunerative and pleasant profes: 
sions for women ? 

Complete Descriptive and Illustrated Courses 
in Manicuring; Hairdressing; Marcel, Water and 
Other Waving; Singeing and Clipping ; Sham- 
pooing and Hair Beautifying, and everything 
that pertains to this class of work, Also 


Manufacturing Fine Hair-Goods 


Such as Puffs, Curls, Switches, ‘Fluffers,”” Pom- 
padours, Waves, Fancy Chignons and every thing 
ken to the Fashionable Coiffure. Also 


igh-Class Wig and Toupee Making. 

The E. Burnham Courses are different from all 
others, being written in such a clear, plain an 
easily understood manner — and so fully e% 

lained—that the student can’t — ut learn, 

ach lesson is illustrated from actual photo- 
— showing just how to do the work, so that 
the most ‘‘ backward” student will surely lear 
these remunerative professions. 

Write today for free prospectus which gives 
full particulars and contains photos and sign 
letters of our successful graduates who are noW 
in business for themselves. 


TheE. Burnham Correspondence School of Beauty- 
Culture and the Manufacturing of Fine Hair-Goods 
70 and 72 State St., Dept. 2502, Chicago, Ill. 

















WEDDING INVITATIONS 





Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
Visi' Cards, 100 50c; with case 75c. Write for samples. 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass 
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Popular, brief, but crisp and complete hand-books for busy 


heavy paper wrapper to match. 





ever so good, and yet prove a failure if there is no th affirmative and negative, 
i 


to enliven the company. Here are hundreds 
SFbd stories, short and pithy. 


UETTE Success in life is often marred 

on DY, bad manners. A perusal of 

By AGNES H. MORT this work will prevent such 

blunders. The subject is presented in a bright and 
interesting inanner. : 

ETTE This admirable book not 
L R Mtr only shows by numerous 
By AGNgs H. Mo examples just what kind of 
letters to write for all occasions, but it teaches the 
reader to become an accomplished original letter- TO PLAY Ir 
writer. Ad nati P By BOSTON 

clever compilation of pithy 

— on quotations, selected from a 
By AGnas H. . ofrest variety of sources, and 
according to the sentiment, with many rare 

oye pode and verse not usually found. 
There are said to be “ser- 


EPITAPHS t 
-W. UNGER mons in stones, but when 
BY FREDERIC they are tombstones there is 
many a smile mixed with the moral. This volume is 
full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy. 


PROVERBS The genius, wit, and spirit of 

. a nation are discovered in its 

BYJOHNH. BECHTEL Yoverbs, This volume con- 

tains a representative collection of proverbs, old and 
new, all indexed. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING Here is informa- 

on for every- 

By JOHN H. BECHTEL body, whether ms 
pertains to health, h oe ee 


. » affairs of her vit: 
e, foreign countries, or the planets, all conve- many other vital questions solved here. 


stat 
niently indexed. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH Whe does not make them? 

‘ hy not avo hein o 

apooes Hi. BECHTEL seomery for studying rules 

rhetoric or grammar when this book can be had. 
teaches both without the study of either. 

SYNONYMS Designed to a y= “ante of 

" e busy merchant or lawyer 

BY JOHN H. BECHTEL th, Lee gmp clergyman or 

teacher, the wide-awake school boy or girl. Illustra 


and French conundrums, 
By HELEN E. HOLLISTER 


ment, entertainment and instruction. 


feature is the “Tl 


complete Laws of Bridge. 
to Grow Them 


those for window gardening, etc. 


DANCING 


BY MARGUERITE WILSON 


ASTROLOGY 
By M. M. MACGREGOR 
should make, whom you shou 








By CLIFFORD HOWARD that every t 


character? 
master of this most fascinating art. 


By HENRY FRITH 





THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


le. Each is a modern, carefully prepared, and expert treatment of its 
subject. Every book in the series is readable. Some will be found indispensable. No one canafford to be without them. They average 
200 pages, are of a handy pocket size — 6x44 inches -- well printed on good paper and handsomely bound in green cloth, with a 


Each 50 Cents 


AFTER DINNER DEBATING Here are directions for 
STORIES By WILLIAM PITTENGER organizing debating socie- 

By JOHN HARRISON es, and eugueations for 
The dinner itself may be all who desire to discuss questions in public. Also a 


list of over 200 questions for debate, with arguments 


CONUNDRUMS Li Laney qputeins o- poet ee 
collection of over a thousand o 

BY DEAN RIVERS the latest and bri htest conun- 
drums, to which are added many biblical, poetical, 


PARLOR GAMES “Whatshall wedotoamuse 
ourselves and our friends?” 
This volume contains an 
excellent collection of all kinds of games for amuse- 


BRIDGE, AND HOW There is no longer any 
mystery about Bridge. An 
expert here explains how 
to play a game and win it, 

with every principle and play fully illustrated. A 
ustrative Deals,” showing every 

hand and every card played. The book also gives the 


FLOWERS: How With the help so clearly given 
in this volame no one need fail 
with flowers. It treats mainly 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD of indoor plants and flowers, 


Begin with the first posi- 
tions and leading up to the 
square and round dances. 
A full list of calls for square dances, the etiquette of 
the dances and 100 figures for the german, Illustrated. 


If you wish to know in what 
busi or profession you will 
succeed what friends you 

la marry, the kind of a 
business partner to choose, you will find these and 


GRAPHOLOGY How to read character from 
spncwetiing, Do you know 
me you write five 
or six lines oe furnish a complete record of your 
‘his book will enable you to become a 


PALMISTRY This volume furnishes full and 
trustworthy information on the 
subject, and by means of it any one 
will be able to read character fully and accurately. 





CIVICS: What Every Contains concise and com- 
Citizen Should Know plete information on such 
op 


cs as the Monroe 
By GEORGE Lewis Doctrine, Behring Sea 


Controversy, Extradition Treaties, and fully ex- 
plains the meaning of Habeas Corpus, Civil Service, 
Australian Ballot, and hundreds of other equally 
interesting subjects. 


LAW, AND HOW TO This book furnishes to 
KEEP OUT OF IT the busy man and 


TOASTS 

By WILLIAM PITTENGER 

What would you not 
give for the ability to re- 
spond to them ? No need 
to give ‘much when you can learn the art from 
this little book. It will tell you how to do it; not 
only that but by example it will show you the way. 


JOURNALISM What is news, how is it 


obtained, how handied, and 





woman information on BY CHARLES H. OLIN iow con one become a jour- 
By PASCHAL H. CoGGINS, Esq. points likely to arise in nalist? These questions are all answered and instruc- 
every-day affairs, and thus forestalls worry and tions given for obtaining a position and writing up 


financial loss. 
FIRST AID TO Lives can be saved and much 


suffering prevented by this work. 
THE INJURED What to do in all kinds of ac- 


By F. J. WARWICK cidents as well as in the first 
stages of illness, with a brief and simple statement 
of the human anatomy. 

NURSING No household is exempt from 


‘ sickness, and it generally ap- 
By S. VIRGINIA LEVIS pears when no provision has 


all kinds of “assignments.” 


VENTRILOQUISM supe exposes the secrets 


aye : 1¢ art completely and 
BY CHARLES H. OLIN’ shows how almost any one 


may learn to “throw the voice” both near and far. 
Directions for the construction of automatons are 
given, as well as good dialogue for their operation. 


FORTUNE TELLING “Whst’s going to hap- 


?” All tl F 1 
. pen? 1 approved 
BY MADAME XANTO ways of piercing the 


been made for it. Not every one can have a profes- future, by cards, dominoes, dice, palmistry, tea or 
sional nurse, but no one need be without this valu- coffee grounds, or astrology, are given here in con- 
able work. The fullest particulars are given for the vincing form, ‘There are interesting chapters on 


birth stones, language of flowers and love charms, 
together with Napoleon’s Oraculum. 


DREAM BOOK Tohereis “something in dreams.” 
by M ; his book presents the old tradi- 
ADAME XANTO tions proved by time and the ex- 
perience of famous Oriental, Celtic and early English 
observers. It includes also the Xanto Oracie, which 
answers questions everybody is asking. 


SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE Make a lonely hour 


By GEorGE HAPGoOoD, Esq Rity pee 


infinite opportunity for observation and judgment. 
Among them are Demen Babette, Rainbow, Miss 
Milligan Lene | the Circle, Matrimonial é 
sion, and many other old favorites. 
SOCIALISM Socialism is “in the air.” But 
. few persons, except the social- 
BY CHARLES H. OLIN jcts themselves, know what it 
really means. This book gives a complete idea of the 
economic doctrines taught by the best socialists. 


care of the sick. 
ELECTRICITY If you wit te instal an elec- 
. tric door-be construct a 
By GrorGe L. FOWLER Segtenas, wire a house, or 
understand the workings of a dynamo, this volume 
will furnish the required information. illustrated. 


PHYSIOGNOMY How can we judge whether a 

man may be trusted? How can 

BY LRILA LOMAX a woman analyze a man who 

would marry her? Physiognomy as explained in 

this book shows how to read character, with every 
point explained by illustrations and photographs. 


HEALTH: How to Get Why use dumb bells 


every morning when 
and Keep It there is an open drain 
BY WALTER V. Woops, M.D. inthe cellar? Do you 
know the essentials for health ?—exercise, rest, bath- 
ing, eating; these are only a few of them. This book 
tells what health is, what makes it, what hurts it, 
and how to get it. 


sonfu- 


READY MADE Pretty much everzbedy is 
CURIOUS FACTS Why do you raise your hat to now and again called upon 
be a lad; ? Is there a good reason SPEECHES “to say a few words in pub- 


By GEO. HAPGOOD, Esq. jic,” This is a book of care- 
fully planned model speeches to aid those who, 
without some slight help, must remain silent. 


BY CLIFFORD HOWARD ¢5- the buttons on the sleeve 
of your coat? Open it at any page and you will see 
something you have wanted to know all your life. 





A Catalogue of Fifty Books, each Fifty Cents, similar to the above, will be mailed to any address for the asking. 
The books mentioned are for sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price. 


921 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








HE POULTRY ANNUAL just published is 
the finest, best and most up-to-date work on 
poultry ever issued. Its big pages tell all 
about the keeping of poultry and where to buy the 
different breeds, incubators, brooders, bone mills, 
feeds, roofing and all othersupplies. It is invaluable. 


For the Little or Big Poultry Keeper 


The merits of various breeds are fully described; the most 
approved methods of feeding to secure winter cage and of raisin 
young chicks; the handling of breeding fowls, ducks, geese an 
turkeys; managing incubators and brooders; in fact, the whole 
art and science of poultry-keeping by scientists and practical 
poultrymen and women, 


Some Special Features 


THE BEST SIDE OF POULTRY KEEPING, by George S. Barnes, of Michigan, 
member executive committee American Poultry Association. 

MODERN METHODS OF HOUSING POULTRY, by Prof. James Dryden, of Oregon 
Agricultural College. 

THE PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTE, by E. O. Thiem, of Iowa. 


How Ducks PAY FOR FARM, by Russell L. Hutchinson, of Massachusetts. 
HOw A NUTMEG POULTRYMAN KEEPS 3000 HENS, by Pouitry Editor. 
A NEW VARIETY OF PLYMOUTH ROCKS, the Golden Barred, described by William F. 
Fotterall, of Pennsylvania. 
FEEDING POULTRY FOR MARKET, by Prof. W. R. Graham, of the Ontario Agricultural 
eC. 


Colleg: 
MRS. FARMER AND HER HEN, by M. M. (Trusty) Johnson, of Nebraska. 
How A WOMAN PAID OFF THE MORTGAGE WITH HENS, by Mrs.G. C. Johnson, of Iowa, 
A WOMAN'S METHOD WITH POULTRY, by Mrs. Geo. E, Monroe, of New York. 
WHAT THE COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENT STATIONS ARE DOING IN BRHALF OF 
POULTRY CULTURE, by Prof. Jas. E. Rice, of the N. Y. College of Agriculture. 


How To Get It 
Send us 25 cents in silver or stamps and we will send you this great 
work on poultry by mail, postpaid. e will further include to all whose 
overs reich us within ten days a subscription to our semi-monthly FARM 


D HOME until November, 1909 (16 numbers in all). 
































FARM AND HOME, as the name implies, is indispensable to all interested in rural, 
suburban or family life, and is the most useful paper of its kind. Reaches over two million 
readers. Order now, as this offer will not appear again. Address all orders to 

pf POULTRY ANNUAL, The Phelps Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, Ill. 















384 Pages of Valuable Information 


for sportsmen, including a Synopsis of the Game Laws of all the States 
and Canada, Treatment of Dog Diseases, Cooking Recipes for Campers, 
How to use the Compass, Hints on the use of Fire Arms, information 
about various kinds of powder, size of shot, etc., to be used for different 
game, together with a complete description and lowest possible prices 
on all kinds of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Tents, Camp Outfits, F — 
Tackle, and other goods of interest to lovers of outdoor sports, 
contained in this handy little volume. 

° We will send you this book and a3 months’ trial subscription to 
Special Offer the NATIONAL SPORTSMAN , a 160 page magazine crammed 
from cover to cover with photos from life, stories of hunting, fishing, camping and 
tramping, which will thrill and interest you; a monthly visitor that will lure you 
pleasantly away from the monotonous grind of your everyday work to the healthful 
atmosphere of the woods and fields, on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 3 months, $ .45 ) All Yours 
Encyclopedia of Sporting Goods . ._.10 for 
Total, $ .55 25c 
Don’t delay! Send that quarter today!! 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 








MUHLBACH’S 
Historical Romances 


Eighteen Volumes. Silk Cloth Binding. 9,000 Pages. Gilt Tops. These arethe Titles 


Vol. I. Napoleon and His Queen Vol. VIII. J h II. and His Court Vol. XIII. The Merchant of Berlin 
Vol. II. The Empress Josephine Vol.IX. F ick the Great and Vol. XIV. Louisa of Prussia 

Vol. III. Napoleon and Blucher His Court Val. XV. Old Frits and the New 
Vol. IV. Hortense Vol.X. Frederick the Great and 

Vol. V. Antoinette His Family ol. XVI. Andreas Hofer 

Vol. VI. Prince ——— Vol. XI. Berlin and Sans Souci Vol. XVII. All 

Vol. VII. The Daughter of an Empress Vol. XII. Goethe and Schiller Voi. XVIIX. Henry VIII. and His Court 








9 4 ° are all founded on history. They tell the 
Muhlbach $ Wonderful Historical Nove private, personal life and character of great 
men and great women. History is here written in story form. These volumes are — question 
the most fascinating historical romances that have ever been given to the world. They contain a 
history of the great crises in Germany, Austria, Russia, England, Switzerland, Egypt, France, Holland, 
and Prussia during two hundred years of startling events, told in intensely interesting and romantic 
form, All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought and acted. Thus the 
human interest always prevails and has given this set of books enduring popularity. These wonderful 
historic romances are among the books that never die. They are interesting, instructive, 
reliable, truthful, wholesome and good. In the volume devoted to Napoleon and 
Blucher practically every historic character that the life of the great emperor 
touched in any way is here given—all the men and women of his time. This new 








Riverside Edition is printed from new plates, -— extra quality of paper from 
easy-to-read type, are attractively illustrated and bound in Silk Cloth, Coupon 
gilt tops, titles stamped in gold. F THE RIVERSIDE 
7 PUBLISHING CO. 
Here Is Our Bargain Offer 4g” texte. dines 


. - o Please ship me for examination 
ust sign and mail attached coupon and we will ship you the complete set of this beautiful . and approval one set Riverside 
versi: tion for five days’ examination in yourown home. You can then decide for x Edition, Muohlbach’s 

yourself whether or not you wish to buy. You can return the set at our expense if it ic) 5 i 

fails to give you entire satisfaction. Should you decide to purchase send us $1.00 as binding, gilt tops. If satisfactory, I will 
first payment and pay the balance at the rate of 00 per month for only nine send you $1.00 after five days’ examination 
months until our special price of $19.00 is paid. The regular subscription 2 and $2.00 a month thereafter for mime months. 
price is $40.00. Thousands of sets have been sold at this figure. The If the set does not meet my entire approval after 
reason we are able to cut the price to only $19.00 is that our method of five days’ examination, | will notify you and hold 


Historical 
levels, cighteen volumes, silk cloth 





dealer's profit nor an agent's commission involved in the transac- <& 


tion. We ship direct from factory to consumer and guarantee NAME 

Satisfaction in every way. Mailcoupom promptly, 0 J errr ree reeeeennnnrnneennenenernes ; pee “ 

The Riv id ° 4 ABDREEB. ...00.00cc.cccce <eesecevecceseese a 
Publishing Company, Chicago No letter necessary. Just sign coupon and mail 


sale by mail elimi all midd) *s profits. There is neither a S subject to your order and return at your expense 
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Triple Action 
means 
Triple Safety 


The 
HOPKINS & ALLEN 


Triple Action | 
Safety Police 












The Triple Action is the 
Safety Action. The third 
movement of the TRIPLE 
ACTION prevents the ham- 
mer from striking the firing- 
pin until you actually pull 





the trigger. The remotest 
chance of accidental dis- 
charge is thus made 
absolutely impossible. 


Immediately after firing, the 
hammer slides up mechanic- 
ally and rests against a solid 
frame of steel, safely out of 
the danger-zone— not in 
any way in contact with 
the firing-pin. It is held there, 
firm, fixed and immovable, until the second dis- 
charge. This third movement eliminates wholly 
and finally even the supposition of danger. 
The New Army Grip gives a strong, firm hand- 
hold. It adds greatly to the effectiveness of the 
revolver. .32 and .38 cal., 4 in. barrel. Blued 
finish, $10.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you this revolver. If 
he doesn’t sell it, we will send it to you direct, 
charges paid, on receipt of price. 


Our Free 1909 Gun Guide and Catalog 


shows the most complete line of high-grade 
popular-priced revolvers, rifles and shot-guns 
made, Write for this book now. It’s free. 


The Hopkins & Allen Arms Co. 


15 Chestnut Street, Norwich, Conn. 


$950 


amr 
Nickeled 
Finish 











We sta’ vacuum equipments fo 
and for any service, Ask for estimates. 





Address PORTABLE DEPARTMENT 


THE BLAISDELL MACHINERY CO., Bradford, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORE, CAGO 











CHI , 
428 Monadnock Bldg. 


A NEW 
IDEA 


in buyin 
A sl Car 
The METZ PLAN CAR &*, ‘fs tine 


high-grade 10 H. P. car within the means of everyone. If you 


want a splendid $600 machine for $300, write for Booklet ‘‘ E 
(sent free). It tells the plan. C. H,. METZ, Waltham, Mass, 


My reversible sanitary 
METAL BREAD BOARD 
is the best for pastries, can- 
dies, etc.; no wood about it; ff 
low priced, hygienic and j= 
beautiful; ladies all want | 
it; 8 sizes. Agent’s sample 
postpaid,10c. Dr. Lyons, 
882 Day Street, Pekin, Ill. 


LATEST BOOK “Profitable Poultry,” Finest 
: sah DVVEA illustrated poultry book. 

Describes largest, most successful poultry 
farm in U.S, 45 Varieties pure-bred poultry 
Thousands to choose from. Lowest prices on 
fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. Sent for 4 cts. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box94,Clarinda,lowa 


BOSTON, 
90 West Street 10 P. 0, Square 





























FRENCHY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


were of deepest blue, her round cheeks 
were pink and white, and above the high 
collar of her blue dimity gown gleamed the 
whitest of necks; and to Frenchy, racial 
lines disappeared and the whole world was 
one magnificent federation where pretty 
women were concerned. He had one 
dance with her and hung deferentially at 
her side until her partner arrived for the 
next, wholly transgressing the imme- 
morial usage that left the ladies standing 
in a confused crowd between dances while 
the gentlemen porpes their brows and pre- 
pared for another bout with dull care. 

That in itself showed the fellow up as a 
milksop and a fool, opined Mr. MacElhern, 
otherwise known to the Circle Bars as 
Mac. Besides, it was not all; it was 
scarcely a starter, in fact. For, after a 
careful, discreet and tactful survey of the 
room, Frenchy made up his mind that 
Miss Schutzer was a divinity and the only 
woman present who possessed all the 
charms and graces which his esthetic soul 
craved. He told her so. Mary Lou didn’t 
in the least understand him, but she caught 
the drift of his ky pa speech—who 
could fail to interpret the message of those 
— eyes?—and rp og him coquet- 
tishly on the back, and told him she didn’t 
believe he meant a word he was saying. 

Frenchy, gallant gentleman that he was, 
went outside that Miss Schutzer might be 
spared the pain of seeing his agony as he 
ay tee for breath, and roma begged 

or just one leetle, leetle dance. Mary Lou 
not only gave him the leetle dance but 
four more. 

“This,” observed Mr. MacElhern in a 
savage aside—‘‘ This is not seemly.” 

He went over and expressed the opinion 
to fat Dick that foreign competition was 
ruining this country. Dick smiled in a 
nasty, sarcastic way and jerked his thumb 
in the direction of Mary Lou and Frenchy. 
They were sitting on a bench against the 
wall in a far corner, very close together, 
and Mary Lou’s face was a delicious red as 
she listened with bent head to the French- 
man’s murmured speech. Mac walked 
out into the road and paced up and down, 
battling with primal instincts. 

“Say, pardner,” inquired a well-grown 
gentleman from New Mexico, walking 
over to where George fiddled, ‘‘ what’s the 
nex’ dance?” 

“Tt’s a new thing I done picked up, 
called The Nogal Girl—a polky,”- replied 
the orchestra. 

“A polky? It’s goin’ to be a waltz, 

ardner, a waltz; an’ you're goin’ to play 
it good an’ slow, see? My li'l’ gal here’s 
done tuckered out,” said the gentleman 
from New Mexico in a harsh, grating voice. 

A waltz it was, and in a waltz Frenchy 
was at his sublimest. At this juncture Mr. 
MacElhern stuck his gloomy countenance 
within the door to survey the scene, and, as 
ill luck would have it, beheld Mary Lou 
floating with closed eyes about the room, 
her left arm up on the Frenchman’s shoul- 
der, her golden head undeniably reposing 
on his clean, pray shirt. It was too much. 

“You let her go, hear me?” he cried 
savagely, breaking between the pair 
‘an’ take your arm away. It’s m gal 
you’re huggin’, Lisette. An’ you ought to 
take shame to yourself, Mary Lou.” 

“MISTER MacElhern ——” began 
Miss Schutzer. 

‘*Ah, here; get oey my clown,” said 
the Frenchman good-humoredly. ‘You 
not understand ze sublime. No, you 
know, nevaire. Run away; 
camp. I stay here—for always, eh, 
ma’mselle?”’ 

The answer was a shot, fired at such 
close range that the powder burned 
Lisette’s neck and the weal of the bullet 
showed red through the copper tan be- 
neath his ear. Mac had pulled a six- 
shooter awkwardly from his bosom, but 
before he could fire again Frenchy wrested 
the weapon from him with a lightning 

pple and twist, and struck him with the 
Putt between the eyes. As he staggered 
back, stunned and momentarily blinded, 
Lisette laughed easily, calming the ex- 
claiming women with a word. 

“Yes?” he mocked at MacElhern. 
“You not even shoot straight? Why, 
ev-er-y real gun-man he shoot straight an’ 
quick. Like this.” 

Three spurts of flame leaped from his 
captured gun and the lanterns in all but 
one corner of the room fell to the floor with 
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World’s Most Beautiful Fair 


That's what is claimed for the big fair at Seattle, and best of all, it will be 


epened ontime. Plan now to visit the Pacific Coast next summer and see the 


Alaska 
Yukon - Pacific 
Exposition 
Opens June Ist, closes October 16th. 


Itis to be a world’s fair in everysense. Exhibits from all nations. To see it will 
bea liberal education andalasting delight. Send for free booklets describing 
the most attractive route over the Rockies and through the Cascade Mountains. 


A. L. CRAIG, 
General Passenger Agent 











50 Cents 


dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia combined. 
fullness of definitions, number of words define 


subject, defining 250,000 words. 
thirds the price, an 





decide to keep it, a first payment of 50 cents secures the set. 
$5.00 


Ades FRE 


The Modern Atlas of the World sells regu- 
larly fr $5.00. It contains more than 100 
maps in colors. There is a map of each state, words than any other dictionary. As an 
of all cities of importance. This invaluable 
Atlas is bound in red cloth and is 10 x 13 
inches in size. We will send it to you, abso- 
lutely free, if your order for the En- 


hole field of human knowledge. 


Mark and Mail this Coupon 





Secures this Great 
Reference Library 


This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a million 


and accuracy, it is 
superior to reference works selling for five times its price. It has been 
recently revised and enlarged by a staff of American editors. Its five 
big volumes contain an inexhaustible mine of information on every 
Our bargain offer takes off two- 
we pass the work on to you at less than one-third 
the price of any other first-class reference work. We send the com- 
plete set to your home for examination without charge, and if you 


Five Massive Volumes 


There are five volumes, each one foot tall, and 
strongly and handsomely bound in three styles 
of binding. The set contains 5000 pages 
thousands of illustrations. It is up-to-date in every 

cular. It is absolutely reliable; the names of 
its editors are among the greatest in every field of 
research. As a dictionary, it defines 25,000 more 


tory, and country. It gives the population clopedia, it treats 50,000 subjects, covering the 
wi 
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cyclopedic Dictionary is received 
at once, 


The Werner Co., Ak: 





indicated by having the “ beside 
Full 8 Bin 


Free for 
j Half Leather hinding Examination 


If you reply at once, we will send you a complete 
set at once, all express charges prepaid, for ex- ice of $20.50 is paid 
amination. And we will also send, gheolately Sree ibrar of $20.50 is paid. 
o cterae, the Modern Atlas of the World. If 
like the books and the Atlas you can pay for the 
Dictionary in little monthly payments. If you 
don’t like them, return them to us and we will pay 
return charges. 


Mail the Coupon To-Day 4 


This is only a limited edition, and will not last long. You 





after I examine them and $1.25 a month until your 
price of $16.50 is paid. 


for return charges. 


Name 


ron, Ohio S. B. P.-2-20-'09 
You may send me on approval for 10 days one set ofthe AMER- 
ICAN ag Naa a OS da tl bound in the style 


ding. Regular price, $64.00. 1 will pay for the 
same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents after 
1 examine them and $2.00 a month until your special price of 


$25.00 is paid. 

Half Morocco Mading. Regular price, $56.00. I will pay for 
the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
after I examine them and $1.50 a month until your special 


ding. Regular price, $42.00. 1 will pay for 
LA tee toes, if I decide to keep the books, as follows : 50 cents 


You are to send the set of five volumes and the Atlas of the 
World, delivery charges paid. If not satisfactory, I will return 
books and Atlas within 10 days after delivery, at your expense 


special 


















must reply promptly to take advantage of the bargain, 
Address. 











THE WERNER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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| Want My Piano in 
—Every Home— 


I am going to make 
such a liberal offer, 
one that takes so lit- 
tle money to accept, 
that anyone can now 
have a beautiful, 
high-grade Piano in 
their own home. 
How can I dothis? 


By giving you the jobbers’ 
and retailers’ profits, (no 

les this Piano) 
by selling you the 
Doylemarx Piano 
right from the fac- 
tory with only the 
very smallest man- 
ufacturing profit 
added to the factory 
cost{ In this way 


I Save You Two Profits 


Piano, and give you almost your own time to pay for 
$ Yryou are not perfectly satisfied with its rich musical tones, 
its handsome case, its responsive action, and its low price, 
back and I will pay the freight both ways. So that you 
will have had a month’s trial of the Piano without a penny’s 
Send me your address to-day. 
"8 FREE TRIAL. — My sincere belief that you 
be more than pleased with 


aber 


is shown in my absolute guarantee to take it back within a year 
and give you another Piano in exchange if it does not satisfy 
you. It is perfect in all ways, the result of 48 years of study 
and work by practical piano experts. And my modern sell- 
ing plan is the most liberal known. 

STOOL and SCARF FREE.— I want you to have my illus- 
trated book on Pianos. I want you to see why Doylemarx 
Pianos are superior, and to understand how, by sellingdirect, 
I save you a large share of the usual price of a Piano. rite 
for this book and learn how to get a stool, scarf and Piano music 
free. Remember we sell on easy terms, we prepay freight 

bsolutel isfacti rite me personally, 


M. DOYLE MARKS, Vice-President and Manager. 
D.S. ANDRUS & CO. 


310-A East Water Street, Elmira, N.Y. 
Your old Piano or Organ taken in part payment 


Established 1860 eepeteenamencat 























Designed and executed by Chas. Rohifs, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Anna Ka’ ine Green 
the author’s dining room, finished with 


Beaver Board 


The Modern Wall and Ceiling Material 
Made of selected pure wood fibre, shredded and pressed into 
panels. 33 sizes of uniform thickngss. A non-cond of heat. 
Asound deadener. Easily applied. Nails direct to studding. 

Takes Place of Both Lath and Plaster 
Eliminates unsanitary wall paper. Tint with oil or cold water 
paint. Susceptible to artistic decoration. Descriptive book+ 
let and sample Write today, lest you forget. 

The Beaver Manufacturing Co., 266 Perry St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

















| TEACH pe 


AM MMI hth, y 





at the World’s First Prize in Penman- 


Penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 

keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students 

as instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
ll send 





oa iy better penman. write me. 
pe one of y avorite Pens and a copy 
Cc. W. RANSOM < 


$684 Euclid Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


SWAB Se BOOK FREE 


Mated pair 
billing, or Write for our handsome 1909 



















kissing.— 


Esse telling how to 
Squabs 


make money breeding sq 

We were first, the originators. 
in four Cloth-bound book now 303 pages, 
weeks. 114 illustrations. It’s great. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAE 00.,423 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


4 ? Only 10c., post- 
Greider s Book on Poultry 3277)" <i: 
C t Pure Bred Poultry; illustrates sixty varieties; prices low. 
Gamicde can beautiful chromos; perfect guide. Greider's 

u 
slice. B.H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


p Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. Rho- 
desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma- 
nia (land: Jamaica ( falls) only 10c. 
ioe ni Japan, India, N. Zid., etc., 5e. 


. list, , ete., all Pree! We 
Buy Stamps. 'E Hussman Btamp Co.,Bt.Louls,Mo. 


O07 Protect Your Idea! 

THAT y Book ‘‘ Fortunes in Patents — 

| Ey What and How to Invent’’ 
z 84-page Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 

5. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. 0. 


DSON Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates on household goods to all 
Western points. 443 Marquette Bidg., Chicago; 1501 


Pace taht Bidg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 
fic Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bidg., Los Angeles. 























crash of broken . It was done in a 
second; he to shake out the leaden 


pellets all in one movement, with the = 
mil ok te: eae teen. So taeda, ee 

a e , yet 
cali. aa tae: now that his first’ par- 


had been so poor, Mac backed away. 
Re Foe! wap: ge a jiggled my = 
apologized to com in general. 

At this the Woecdanen Weed to her 
with fine courtesy and extended the 
weapon. She took it, broke the gun, and 
handed it back to MacElhern, empty. 
That done in the best ible manner, 
Miss Schutzer promptly burst into tears 
and sought the consolation which only 
feminine ministrations and companionship 
could give. 

This was all very well, but what about 
the prestige of the Circle Bars? It did not 
suffice to contend that Frenchy belon 
to the outfit and, therefore, his gunplay 
reflected glory on it. He was a foreigner 
and consequently a member of an inferior 
race, and he had publicly brought the 
blush of shame to the cheek of a Circle 
Bar boy, born and bred. 

“We cain’t do nothin’, though, boys,” 
said fat Dick judicially. ‘You-all seen 
the row, same asI did. An’ Jim-in-ee! but 
Frenchy is shore sand all through. Cain’t 
he handle that ol’ gun!” 

“Wal, he done stole Mac’s gal,”’ objected 
Reb, “‘an’ Mac had a right to feel chafed. 
She’s his gal, ain’t she?’ 

“He seen her first,’’ conceded Dick. 

**No, we cain’t do nothin’ to him, boys; 
but I tell you what,” cried Bob Saunders, 
“let’s lose him. You-all willin’?” 

They were. It was a black night, so 
dark that the senses swam when one en- 
deavored to peer through the veil at the 

ie images which rose up in the on 
and disappeared ghostily. Five miles from 
Deadeye they entered the mouth of a 
narrow draw. Reb had ridden on, but his 
absence went unnoticed by Frenchy. 

‘*Hal-loo-oo0,” came out of the blackness 
a hundred yards ahead. 

“*You go on, Frenchy, an’ see what it is. 
That ol’ hoss knows the trail,” said Dick, 
and the whole p came to a halt. 

Lisette urged his horse forward gingerly 
through the wall of darkness. Five yar 
took him out of touch with the party; ten 

ds, and a wild scramble of hoofs brought 

im sharp about. He surmised the trick 
in a flash and tugged hard on the reins to 
restrain his mount, eager to follow. Con- 
quering him, he threaded the draw and 
endeavored to follow what seemed to him, 
from the feel of the horse’s gait, a trail. A 

lainsman would have given Beanbelly his 

ead, and the horse would have ambled 
safely into camp in an hour. Frenchy 
wasn’t a plainsman and constituted him- 
self pilot. As a result, be brought up 
against a butte which he had not seen on 
the ride over, and which he knew must be 
far off his road. So he turned to his left. 

For an hour he wandered about, anxious 
to get in before daylight that he might 
take his part in the drive, because Uncle 
Henry was a disciplinarian who brooked 
no excuses, ever preferring deeds and 
results. When he hit the butte again after 
much rough going and several stumbles, 
Frenchy swore softly in his own tongue 
and lit one of his two remaining matches to 
consult the watch he wore in a strap about 
his wrist. 

‘‘Sunup in a hour,” he said. “I sit here 
till she rise.” 

And slipping from the saddle he seated 
himself cross- , the reins over his 
arm, and smoked tranquilly. He nodded 
approvingly when the coyotes’ chorus got 
into swing to herald the new day. 

“TI not like this place, though,” he mut- 

to his horse. ‘Too many holes of 
dog, an’ so big snakes. I not like ze 
hydrophobique skunk, neither; damn.” 

en dawn came, in a long, gray shiver 
from east to west, Frenchy rose, stretched 
himself and mounted. In the saddle he 
looked over his shoulder. Deadeye was 
plainly visible—a loose jumble of low, 
crude oe strung along the trail. He 
felt in his pockets—nineteen dollars. 

“I get ze hell anyways,” he said philo- 
sophically, ‘an’ I will get of it ze good, 
yes? . Zey leave me here alone, my clowns.” 

Thereupon he rode back into Deadeye. 
Two days later Uncle Hi himself 
headed a relief e ition which scoured 
the country for a distance of thirty miles 
each way. They failed to find Frenchy, 
but at the end of a hard day’s ride they 
swashed through the dust of Deadeye’s 
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Fair and Tempting— 


To prove to you that 


Snider Pork & Beans 


are the best that money will buy, we are willing to stand 
the loss if your judgment goes against us. 











People who can’t eat ordinary, indigestible, home- 
cooked Pork and Beans enjoy Snider’s. The scientific 
Snider Process of cooking makes the beans mealy, porous, 
easily digested, and there’s no trouble from gas— that’s 
been taken out by the exclusive Snider Process. 



















































Put up plain, or generously surrounded with Tomato 
Sauce, prepared from the famous Snider’s Tomato Catsup 
made only of sound, red-ripe tomatoes, seasoned with 
seven special spices which we import, and you have a dish 
sure to please all the family. 


Buy some today from your 
grocer; give them a fair trial, then 
if you don’t find Snider’s the most 
delicious and wholesome Pork and 
Beans you have ever eaten, tell the 
grocer and get your money back — 
there’]l be noargument or quibble. 


Once tried, Snider Pork & 


Beans win their own way — 


“It’s the Process” 








The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, O., U. S. A. 











The First Saving in Cost 


is the Smallest Item 


The difference in money between the 
highest priced Safety Razors and the 
dollar Gem Junior Safety Razor, is the 
smallest saving. Zhe real saving and dis- 
tinction is in the wonderful shaving qual- 
ities of the gt ese blades—and the 
cost of new blades—One Gem Junior 
blade shaves deffer and offener than a 
dozen of some of the other kinds. Gem 
Junior blades can be stropped as any 
other razor blades—besides this, the Gem 
Junior blades when actually dull, after 
long constant use, are exchangeabie 7 
for 25 cents. 


The New Bar on the Gem Junior Safety 
Razor Frame is another feature that will 
finally induce you to shave with the Gem. 


Don’t imagine that capitalists and royalty, who are the most enthusiastic admirers of 
this dollar Gem Junior Safety Razor, would hesitate to pay five times the price if we 
asked it—with them, the difference in price has little or no eflect—they want the best 
razor irrespective of cost and insist uponit. The dollar price has been established by us, 
to give men in all walks of life an opportunity to shave with ‘he Gem Junior Safely Razor. 


This is the razor that makes your DOLLAR behave tke bigger money —it cuts expense but never 
cuts you. Positively the best value at any price — you should buy a GEM Junior today. 


Never a dull blade. 7 exchanged for 25c. Separate Set, 7 blades, 50c. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 34 Reade St., New York 
360 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 564 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
30 years in business, We are the original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 


AGENTS Here’s 2 Winner | = TYPEWRITERS... 
Keystone Match Safe Al Ge Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 























and Lighter. Itlightsthe match! Just out. WHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
Quick seller. Sample free toworkers, Write 


allowing rental to apply on pace. Stopes 
today. Arthur L. McKinney & Co., Redkey, Ind. 


with 
rivilege of examination. Write D. 
Sypewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake dt. Chicage 
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To test your taste 
A pure Havana filled 
(idar forIwoCents 


Panetela Shape 
NOT a Stogie 
4% Iaches Long 
Pure Havana Filled 
Two Cents 
le there any other tobacco grown 
that can even approach the rich, 
full, delicious flavor of genuine, 
pure Havana! You know that 
taste—that indefinable, unap- 
proachable Havana taste! 
Among the millions of cigars sold 
there is so much GROSS MISREP- 
RESENTATION apne HAVANA 
ose put- 
thon filled Santa 


inthe aking ~ our Yara Specials 
(higher priced), in which every par- 
ticle of the filler is grown in and im- 
ported from Cuba, there are Havana 


Cuttings. From these is made our 
Santa Gloria withac!ean, wellcured 
York Statewrapper. Noscraps. No 
dust. Just the wrapper and pure 
Havana, exact size of illustration. 
Rolled by experts —in an immac- 
ulately clean, airy, sanitary factory 
—a factory which’'bears the os 
inspection of the public—ev erybod 
—to whom it is open the year ’roun 
Dons of 50 Santa Glorias for 
$1.00 Prepaid Everywhere 
Santa whene is a quickly rolled cigar— 
not expensively finished —not a rough stogie. 
Just like the ut for 
a genuine, pure Havana smoke— you can't 
approach Santa Gloria anywhere in price. 
We guarantee, absolutel;, to refund your 
purchase price (no matter where you buy 
them —from your dealer or us) if a single 
Santa Gleria 





is coon found different from 
our representatior 
Ask your som for Banta Gloria. Ask 
about our ee in the tobacco world, 

» Ben to us direct for 
box of 50, prepaid. State eater wanted. 
R. & W W. JENKINSON co. 

(49th year—600 em 
1156 Liberty Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Will you accept this 
business book if we 
send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no money! 
Take no risk. 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master busi- 
ness men have written ten books—2,079 pages —1,497 
vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In them is the 
best of all that they know about 











— Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 

— Credits — Advertising — Position- Holding 

— Collections — Correspondence —Selling Plans 
—Accounting —Man-Handling ~— Handling ne a 


~Cost-Keeping —Man-Training 
—Organization . (Office Systems — Competition Fighting 
— Retailing - -CutsandMeth- and hundreds and hun 
—Wholesaling ods for one line and dreds of other vital busi 
— Manufacturing ness subjects. 
perconne eda + mien blished describi 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing came 
great anc small; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail ; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 
Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 
-—— The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them. So send 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'llreadit. 26—2-20 


— Business Generalshi 





Name 
Address__ 
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Position__ 














Rugs.Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From the Mill 
We Pay freight 


That you can save money buying 
rugs, carpets, blankets and curtains 
from the mill is a certainty. You can 
buy the well known REGAL RUG: 
reversible, a//-wool finish, many 
patterns, for the remarkably low 
price of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO 
ART RUG at $2.00 is the greatest 
rug value known. Just think! 
Finest quality of Lace Curtains, 
per pair, 45c and up. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue showing latest 
styles and designs in actual colors. 
You'll be surprised at the amount 
of money you can save. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper Street, Phila. 

4 ven by nine, from 
Lincoln Bas-Relief <<135.7.¢ 223 


by mail fifteen cents, two for quarter. Agents wanted. 
LENOX MANUFACTURING CO., , New Jersey 















only street, and stopped at Hous Terry- 
berry's lace oe for yee eo 

Be gaze from a window in 

ale le contemp tion of the wall of the neigh- 

house, Uncle He: slowly put 

down glass and rubbed his eyes, fasci- 

nated. There, in the shade of the overhang- 

ing roof, sat Frenchy, tilted back on a 

— against the wall, strumming a 

and there, facing h him, rocked 

~ 5 in her father’s big, cane arm- 


as this way, Frenchy,” explained the 
hn n-boss kindly, an hour later. ‘‘We 
t got anythin’ ag’in’ you; nothin’ but 
the nicest kind of feelin’s. Only we come 
to the conclusion this ain’t no place for a 
man like you. You go in an’ git your time 
tomorrow. Tell Jem I sent you. 

‘* An’ remember, Frenchy, we're all your 
friends. Don’t forgit it. Vive ze republic! 
But this country ain’t sort of eddicated up 
to you yet. See what I mean? You're 
sort of too rich for our blood. I reckon 
that’s it; yes, sir.’ 

Mournfu ly the Frenchman rode down 
the thread of trail that led to the ranch- 
house and, for him, to the great outer world 
where they eat at tables and wear white 
collars and toil in offices and do other fool- 
ish things. All his gayety was gone; even 
the tripping measures of It’s Delightful to 

Married sounded hollow mockery in his 
ears, and he desisted from a feeble attempt 
to hum. There was no use in ing to 
coat the pill; he had been dismissed, fired, 
kicked out, and it hurt. The swift patter 
of hoofs on turf caused him to raise his 
head. A small urchin was speeding at right 
angles to him on a bony sorrel, flogging the 
animal with the tattered remnants of a 
quirt. He would cross the trail twenty 
paces in front. 

“Hey, mon enfant! Qu’est-ce? What’s 
ze mattaire?”’ 

“The ol’ woman—my mother,” panted 


the boy. “Got to git a doctor. Cain’t 
wait.” 
Frenchy spurred after the straining 


sorrel and slowed him down. 

“‘How far to ze docteur?”’ 

“*Steerton. Here, lemme go. She’s dyin’, 
I tell you. You lemme go. I got to ride 
nineteen mile. ake that, then.” 

He swished venomously at Lisette with 
the quirt. The Frenchman appeared not 
to feel the stinging slashes across his 
shoulders, and turned his own horse and 
the sorrel. 

‘Now, weride like ze hell, see? I—I am 
a docteur. I was a soldier once, a soldier 
of la belle France.” 

He said it proudly. Without a word, 
the boy slapped his heels into his mount’s 
ribs and they went away at a scrambling 


run 

“There, down there in that li’l’ draw. 
No; look more to the right. That’s our 
house. She’s—she’s awful sick, the ol’ 
woman, sir.” 

As they pounded over a rise and swept 
through a crazy gate in the half-grown 
fence that surrounded the section in which 
the house stood, Frenchy caught a sound 
that stirred his heart’s bl with pity. 
His spurs raked his horse’s sides and he 
left the boy behind; but his spurs age off 
and he was treading lightly, gently as a 
woman, when he entered t e low door of 
the sod-roofed log structure. 

“Now,” he said, coming out five minutes 
later, “You stay out here, mon enfant. 
You deestract your so good mother. What 
can you do? Ah, carry ze water. An’ 
when you get enough, get some more, eh? 
Que sert de pleurer? Cease, stop—er— quit 
crying. Cease, mon enfant, cut it out. 

Late in the afternoon Frenchy emerged 
from the bare, two-roomed house and flung 
himself down on his back in the shade of a 
lone cottonwood tree. He took out paper 
and tobacco and, rolling himself a cigarette, 
closed his eyes as he sent a thin wisp of 
smoke curling upward among the branches 
He was tired, so tired, a eee © n- 
guor deadening his faculties and his limbs 
after hours of superb ministrations at high 
tension. Well, he had won the fight. And 
he was content. Inside the house a thin, 
reedy wail voiced the complaint of a new- 
on into this vale RY tears, and beside 

er lay a woman, with a great peace in 
her eyes. Hovering moodily near the bed 
the son eyed the arrival dubiously, not at 
all certain that he ought to like her. 

“Go round up my pane, sae meg enfant,” 


called Frenchy, sye ay Bemess on one 
elbow; and when it scant “Now, I 
should for ze ranchhouse ride. But some- 


body must go tell your father, an’ you 
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THE 


OAST RESOR 


™,_ Tired of Cold, Sleet, Slush and Snow? 
Come to the Land of Sunshine 


\) 
. ‘\ Areyoubooked East fromthe West, orWestfromthe East? 
= Swing down on Nature’s Thermal lines to the outing 
‘\_-&._ land of flowers, orange and magnolia. Your ticket costs no 
more, and stopovers of ten days are allowed on all roads. 


Are You Seeking Health, or a New Home? Come and Try this Clime 


From New Orleans or fromm Mobile, personally conducted tours over this Paradise of interesting 


“” are arran 
Hotels of 





by this Bureau, which is og for Tig! accommodation by the t 
e Gulf Coast: the St. Char! 
d and C litan in, New Caiaene The New Battle House Cawthon,’ Bien- 
Dence St. Andrews and Klosky’s at Mobile; 


es, Grune Monteleone-Commercial, New 


he Great Southern at Gulfport and The 


New Mexican Gulf Lay at nes Christian, These associated Hotels vary in charges from 


$1.00 up to $5.00 pe: and my * are Uncurpages any where. 
"Riviera of America. e L. & N.R. 


you to enjoy this t te 


is organization enables 
the entire 


traverses 
section while all Southern Trunk Lines * ng into New Orleans and M maeene allow 


stopovers there where our personall 
also organize parties from the 


conducted tours are organized. ents will 
orida Coast enabling them to see "ch S$ country 


at extremely low rates, with stopover privileges at all points. 


Anyone contemplating a tour of either pleasure or investigation will be faithfully 
pre be on application by mail or in person. Literature sent on request. Address 


NEW ORLEANS, MOBILE & GULF COAST TOUR BUREAU 
201 St. Charles Street, New Orleans 
©. T. BOWKIN, Mer., or L. C. IRVINE, Gen. Mgr., Mobile, Ala., Office Battle House 


eee 








We Ship wn Approval 
and allow ns pend i'd Lefert, prenay tne tocight 


STS one cent to learn our 
oahend ¥ prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model pany 


ot bu 
Factory Prices 22,20 2? 
pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
— for our large Art and 
rful proposition on first 
sample t bicycle going to your town. 
everyw' 
Rider Agents {°7""*"'% 
Dear ting and selling our — 
heaper than any other 
sires, Coaster-Brakes, single anit, 
eS Walt anc sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
pe wes wel write today for our special offer. 
'¥CLE CO., Dept. M-55, CHICAGO 














One of the best paid of all trades. Plumbers 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make you a skilled, practical 
plumber in a few months, so that you will be 
able to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of yourown. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Joott] &ToILey PREPARATIONS 
fifteen in the family, all good 
Sanitol Tooth Paste 
cleans, polishes, and whitens 

P ATENTS BECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
NEY FEE RETURNED 

Send sketch for free search of Patent + records. Our 

four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 

Patents, Patents 1 That Pay and What to ~~ (containing < 


Victor J. Evans & te. Washington. D. Cx Formerty Evans, Wilkens &Co.) 











SEEDS Send Me 6 Cents 
and the gtereones ofa 
filower-loving friends—and 

I will send ze my new 16th Annual Catalog com- 


plete with all latest and favorite flowers, hardy, north- 
ern grown, at half the usual prices, and a packet of 


BURBANK’S ‘toss POPPIES 


This fine new strain of the well known Shirley is one of 
— Burbank's latest and most wonderful Pree ” 

surpassed in splendor of color variation; petals beautifully 
crimped. Or I will send 2 packets for 10 cents, 4 for 15 cents; 
also a copy of FLORAL CULTURE. Address Table 58. 


\_MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 602-604 10th Street, S., Minneapolis, Mian. / 

















BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C &H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this. 
Cc. PER 
PAIR 


Your Dealer or 
by Mail. Give 
size shoe. Men’s 
or Women’s. Shadow view showing steel arch through leather tap 


The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 


AG E N us THE MATHEWS 


SAFETY RAZOR 
boxed with a stropper for $4” 











charponine dull blades, 
Special Prices to Our Agents. 











One agent sold 26 the 

first afternoon out. Best le of steel, highly nick 

eled, with solid handle. A) Iutely guaranteed. 

throwing away old blades. Write for our Ageaty 

Age SuUTFIT OFFER. We show you how to make 
to $10 a day without experience. Write 
MAS MFG. 0O., 6 


15 Barney Block, Dayton, . 


Biggest winner you ever saw. 
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Direct to You. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, villages 


me towns in the United States who have each saved from §5 


to $40 by buying a 


Stove or range on 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has a higher 
reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run no risk. You save all 
dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 
Send a Postal for Catalogue 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue ae 152. 
For Ges Stoves and Ranges, ask for sag em No, 808. 


Kalamazoo Stove C: 








Mfrs., 
Our patent oven thermometer n = baking 





and roasting easy. 
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CARPENTERS .*) 
Ke : 
There’s a world of endorsement 


in the fact that the careful car- 
penter almost invariably uses 


Simonds 
Saws 


The ease with which he works, the excel- 
lence of his work, both depend on his saw. 
With all his skill, he can’t do much with 
a saw that chews its way through the 
wood or which sticks. And he can’t spend 
his time in constant filing and setting. He 
uses Simonds Saws because they cut true to 
the mark, cut keen-and-cleaan without 
wasting the wood, and because every tooth 
keeps its edge without constant sharpening 
—owing to the specially tempered Simonds 
Steel used exclusively in Simonds Saws. 

May we send “Simonds 
Guide” mailed free? 

Sold by most hardware 


dealers—if yours will not 
supply write to us, 


SIMONDS MFG.CO. 
Fitch 


burg, Mass. 








Portland 


San Francisco 
New York Seattle 

















Quit the old, back- breaking, hand - blistering 
way of digging — use the new, up-to-date, low- 


Iwan Digger— goes through gravel, clay, 
sand or gumbo — no matter how wet or dry. Pulls 
out and unloads quick and easy, Anyone can 


Dig a Hole in a Jiffy With 


Xr | Iwans Patent Post Hole Auger 


It pays for itself in one job. A_simple pipe 








Our extension permits going down to 40 feet—deep 
FREE enough for wells. The blades of Iwan Augers 
are double, tempered steel. Remain sharp for 

1BOOK years, never out of order. Write now for our 


free book called ‘‘ Easy Digging’’ and learn 

how easy it is to dig— nowadays. We will also 
» tell you where you can see one of these low- 
priced implements — write to 


Iwan Bros. "<2 South Bend, Ind. 


‘IF |COULD ,.. 
GROW ROSES”? 




















“As that ad says I can! I wondéred as I 
cut it out ancl sent for some of your Roses, 
four yearsago. The Roses came and they 
grew! I sent to you for more. And, Oh, 
what luck! My Roses are the talk of the 
place—for truly they are all so beautiful! 
Each and every sort does just as you recom- 
mend them to do. Friends ask me, ‘Where did 
you get your bushes?’ I proudly answer, from 
Heller Brothers—and they paid the express 
, too. If you ever go to Boston by way 
of B. & A., don't forget to look out of the car 
windowand see my Rose gardens.'’ MRS. BESSIB 
R. MANSFIRLD, Westborough, Mass. 

















YOU can do as well; you can have Roses growin; 

in your yard and blooming freely all summer and 3 

YOU can have a Rose garden that will be the talk and 
admiration of your townall for less money than the cost 
of a florist’s bouquet, and a little pleasure-giving work. ae 
“The Garden of Delight,” free, tells you how, ~. 
HELLER BROS., 912 Main St., New Castle, Ind. 




















The largest in the world on speed propeller 
wheels, reverse gears and marine hardware. 
Everything new and 4 to date. 

We want every man who builds, 
owns or sells a boat to get our 60- 
page/ree catalogue. Prices right, 
satisfaction guaranteed, 
immense stock, prompt 
shipments. Yousave money 
by getting catalogue today. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
Dept. D, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 



















The Celebrated Hungarian and English 
rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy pheasants, peafowl, 
Cranes, storks, swans, ornamental and ducks, all kinds of 
birds and animals. WENZ & M CKENSEN, Dept. X 
Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 


STAMPS fires fn tose: Sttmpe se oi 


give away two m: ign Stamps 
D4 


Partridges and Pheasants 





gathered by Missions, just as received, unpicked. Write toda 
and we will forward Packet containing several hundred, FREE ! 


E. J. SCHUSTER CO., Dept. 42, St. Louis, Mo. 





cannot leave ol so good mother an’ 
sister. herefore will I go; yes, 
ough they fire me, keeck me out.” 

It was dusk when a solitary figure =. 
peared to a ae skyline of pale 
yellow, where the sun was reluctantly 
going to rest. It loomed gigantic for a 
minute and then came on toward camp, 
assumihg real proportions on a nearer view. 
Uncle Henry paused from spreading his 
blankets to gaze. 

“‘It cain’t be Frenchy, shorely,’’ he said 
in a dazed tone. 

‘Hello, my clowns,” cried a tired voice. 
“I am back, you see! No, Uncle Henery, 
not for to stay.” 

He walked over to where Dick was 
squatting, whittling a stick and listening 
to the lugubrious song of Jack the Cowboy. 

“Ah, Deeck! You had better ride for 
ze home, yes? You have helped out ze 
census, Deeck.”’ 

Said Uncle Henry: ‘‘ Have some supper, 
Frenchy. Dave’ll find something, won’t 

ou, Dave? You cain’t go on tonight. 
ou kin sleep with me, Frenchy.” 

“* Merci,” said Frenchy, ‘‘t’anks.’”’ 

All the boys were saddling up for the 
day’s drive when Dick rode in again next 
morning—all but Lisette, who was comb- 
ing his hair with his fingers, crouched be- 
side the campfire. Fat Dick threw his 
saddle to the ground with a long, tremu- 
lous sigh. His eyes fixed on the French- 
man with a peculiar, awed stare, he walked 
over to him, and in front of the whole 
camp whirled him to his feet and seized 


his hand. 

“She'd ’a’ died,” he said brokenly. 
**She’d ’a’ died, shore.” 

Then he started blubbering like a child. 
Old Dave fell to blaspheming in appalling 
fashion, and dumped out an entire pot of 
newly-cooked beans into Bob Saunders’ 
slicker. Frenchy himself was _ visibly 
shaken at Dick’s emotion. 

“‘No, don’t go for to kiss me, Frenchy.” 
said Dick restrainingly. ‘I understand.” 

Lisette walked away to saddle up, and 
Uncle Henry followed. Uncle Henry was 
not a rapid thinker, but he always con- 
tended he was sure when he did get to 
thinking, and he had been sweating hard 
over his thoughts for five minutes. 

‘Frenchy, where you goin’?’’ he asked 
in a surprised, grieved tone. ‘You ain’t 
figurin’ to leave us this-away?” 

“*Ah, yes, Uncle Henery.’ 

“But you don’t need for to go. We— 
we kind of need a good cowhand ike you, 
Frenchy.” 

“T’anks, Uncle Henery. No, I go. I 
not do any pos here. An’ I go to marry 
one boo-teeful lady.” 

‘I cain’t be at the weddin’, Frenchy,” 
Mac explained. ‘But hyar’s my hair 
bridle.” 

A pair of gold ae was jammed into 
his reluctant hands; —_ gave him a 
Mexican saddle, heavy with silver. Uncle 
Henry, with one of those happy thoughts 
which came only to Uncle Henry, dug into 
his wer-bag and presented him with a new 
rawhide quirt and two plugs of tobacco, 
chewing. Old Dave came over with a 
Navajo blanket. 

“T got a li'l’ ol’ calf over in the home 
pasture,” remarked Ben, looking far away 
into the distance, and addressing nobody in 

articular. ‘‘He’s a good calf, too, that 
i'l’ rascal. He wears the A P Bar on him. 
You give me your ad-dress in Par-ee, 
Frenchy, an’ I’ll send him to you, shore. 
It won’t cost you a cent of freight, neither.” 

Dick was prowling about him, followin 
his every movement like a dog. He sai 
not a word and proffered him nothing, for 
Dick was a gentleman in his instincts. 

‘* Messieurs,’”’ said Lisette, facing them, 
and his voice was shaking—“‘ Messveurs, I 
to you will apologize for any words I have 
evaire use. ou are ze brave men.” 

‘An’ you done got that li’l’ gal with 
the five-thousand-dollar dress, Frenchy?” 
asked the cook, with the liveliest interest. 

“‘ Ah, yes, one boo-teeful lady. I marry 
her soon.” 

“Here’s wishin’ Pee luck, Frenchy. 
enry. 


Adios,” said Uncle . 
** An’ a dozen li’l’ Frenchies,” cried old 
Dave. 


It was an inspiration. Nobody in the 
outfit could have thought of just the right 
thing-to say but old Dave, and.they gazed 
at him in envious admiration. Sometimes 
Uncle Henry wondered darkly if Dave 
hadn’t been a society man in his day; at 
any rate, he must have seen a deal of life. 

Seoneity bowed to them, his hand on his 
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How are you going to rise above these 
conditions? The American School of Cor- 


respondence will show you the way. 


The fact that you hold your present 
job is evidence of brains and ability. That’s 


all you need. 


Tell us what position you desire to hold. 
Get our free advice. Signing the coupon 
does not place you under any obligations. 
We do not employ agents or collectors. 
Like all strictly educational institutions, we 
rely, for growth, solely upon the reputation, “ 


usefulness and success of our students. 


This is the beginning of a new year. 
Let this month mark the beginning of your 
success—a better position, more pay and 
shorter hours. Fillin and send the coupon. 


We help men help themselves 





American School of Correspondence 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


a? y 
5$ y 
a 







viduality daily with a 
clock? Then you are 
name. 

of the future—what 


continue year in and 


old rut? 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


American School cf Correspondence : 

Please send me your free bulletin 
and advise me how I can qualify for 
position marked “ X.” 








Electrical Engineer 
_Drafteman 


Civil Engineer 
M Saal Mook 





___Stationary Engineer 
—__Structural Engineer 
___Railroad Engineer 

Structural Draftsman 
___ Heating and Ventilating Engineer 
___Plumber 

Architect 

Textile Boss 

College Preparatory Course 





Name _ oa 


Address 


Occupation n 
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“I MADE $12 biv 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


GENTS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week. Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVE IT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make §3 to 
10 a day. OUTFIT 
to workers. 


) THOMAS MFG.CO. 
426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 





















How To Get Henderson’s Seeds Free 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden,” (200 pages, 700 engravings, 
devoted to vegetables and flowers), we will send free 
to everyone :nentioning this magazine and sending 
10 cents in stamps, the catalogue and our famous 
50 cent Henderson collection of flower and garden 
seeds. Also the pamphlet “The Use of the Feet in 
Seed Sowing” which the late Peter Henderson 
considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. 





Peter Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City 











SHORT STORIES —1c. to Sc. a word. We 
sell stories, plays, and book Mam . 
on commission; we criticize and revise them 
and tell you where to sell them. = 
Wi and J taught by 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Preatt ’’; 
tells how. Phe National Press Association, 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WRITING 










“As sweet asa nut, 
A CLEAN SMOKE eo enna 5 One a 
FOR CLEAN PEOPLE EES 
he Freeman Pipe « F, ‘a Ser, . 


will not Clog or Slug. cg 
& 






< Absorbent cotton 
Oy catches ali salivaand 
nicotine. Chanye cot- 
é., ton when saturated, thus 
the entire pipe is kept dry 
We pi 











iy Your money. 3% in. bent or 
@ straight rubber bit. French briar 
+ $1. Same in second quality, 50c. 


ormerly at Kalamazoo 





€ With amber bit, silver mounted, in 
us case, §5, postpaid. ik your dealer, 
orsend direct. Booklet free. REFERENCE: First State Bank. 


PIPE CO. ,40 First 8t., PETOSKEY, MICE. 

















VAY AWA LET'S PROVE 
25°75, IT TO YOU 
Saved American Writing 
Machine Co. 
On Any 345 Broadway, New York 
Typew Pe baaem = Branchesin All Large Cities 








MOTH-PROOF CEDAR “%2* CLOSETS, 


Bureaus, etc., shipped prepaid. Knocked-Down, easy to fit in. 
Write for particulars and free sample Genuine Moth- Proof Southern 
Red Cedar. Give exact inside measurements. 


CAL DRSEUE Gd. Vep't. h, High Point, N. C. 
48 BREEDS sri. teese and turkeys 


Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4 cents 
for fine 80-page i1Sth Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 786, Mankato, Mian, 

















Would You Like 
to Go to Africa 
With Roosevelt 


Yes? Allright. Atyourlibrary table 
tonight read Captain Fritz Duquesne’ s 
article ‘‘ Hunting Ahead of Roosevelt in 
East Africa.’ It’s all there—every sen- 
sation, every bit of information, plenty 
of vivid photographs, too. You get the 
thrills and excitement without the dan- 
ger. Captain Duquesne is a Boer ivory 
hunter, a professional, who has made his 
living for many years from the big game 
of the veldt and jungle. His article is 
authentic, and romantic. The des/ and 
first description of where Roosevelt will 
hunt that has appeared in a magazine. 


HAMPTON’S is first! 


HAMPTON’S 


MAGAZINE 
March—On Sale Now 


Twenty other great features in this great new 
magazine, Special Articles by Admiral Evans, 
Vance Thompson, Herbert N. Casson, Eugene 
P. Lyle, Jr., and others. Rea Beach’s new 
serial. Short Stories by Mary R.S. Andrews, 
Josephine Daskam Bacon, Charles Battell 
Loomis, Arthur Morrison, Earl Derr Bigger, 
and others. 
Buy it today—any live newsdealer. 


15 Cents. 


Sample copy (of January or February) free for a two- 
cent stamp. Hampton’s Magazine, New York. 
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Clothes a Boy Complete for $1 


A combination suit of knickerbocker 
trousers and blouse with inner waist 
forming a complete suit —‘‘All-in-1."" 
The inner waist gives permanent blouse 
effect and has extensions for garters. 
Buttons in front — little chap can ciress 
himself. Washable, fast color fabrics in 
gray, blue, brown, and red Khaki, Galatea 
and Gingham, stripes and checks. 

2% to 8 years. 

Suit complete, » $1.00, if your 
dealer hasn'tit. Give boy's age. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Send for 
catalog of boys’ play and wash suits. 


Fred’k H. Sprague Company 
PATENTED 64 Main Street, Orange, Mass. 


TF YOU ARE A TRIFLE SENSITIVE 


About the size of your shoes, it’s some satisfaction to 
know that many people can wear shoes a size smaller 
by sprinkling Allen's Foot-Ease into them. Just the 
thing for Dancing Parties, Patent Leather Shoes, 
and for breaking in New Shoes. When rubbers or 
overshoes become necessary and your shoes poe, 
Allen’s Foot-Ease gives instant relief. Sold Every- 
where, 25 cts. Sample FREE. Address, Allen 5. 
Olmsted, Le Roy, N.Y. Remember the name, Allen’s 
Foot-Ease. Don’t accept any substitute, 


Wonderfully 
Elastic! 


2? Page Fences ‘give and take” 
but never break. 25 years of 
: practical experience woven into 
the fabric. No other fence has it! 
ilee Year” or arter-Centennial 
. “Jubilee” book FREE. 




















PRESENT 


SHUER 


HENRY 8. 
313 Third Ave, New York 
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THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A CON MAN — 


(Continued from Page 4) 


him. I’ve always had a notion that he was 
just pian tenis eet Cane anos 
some por gg Holding out cards was 
a meet: e had a hand twice as bi 
as . He could palm a pair of kings an 
keep them palmed for ten minutes, while 
he dealt and played and made = 
I'd have liked to stay with him—but Jim 
Ross caught me. 

At the end of the year Ross and I were 
in Quincy with five or six hundred dollars 
apiece in our pockets. We went up against 
a faro game. When we woke next morn- 
ing, broke, he laid it all to me. He acted 
so disagreeable that I punched him one for 
luck and went away from him forever. 
few years later Ross died of heart failure 
in a Turkish bath. 

It was a good time for a visit home, and 
I beat my way back to Windville. My 
mother took me in hand. She had no exact 
knowledge of what I’d been doing, though 
she knew that it was something pretty 
disreputable. I promised her to brace up, 
and I proved that I meant it b a 
job carrying water for a railroad camp. In 
two weeks I was timekeeper, and in six 
weeks ne Soe Before the end of the 
summer I had taken a sub-contract and 
was running hey teams. I’ve figured 
since what I might have been if I’d stopped 
right there and stuck to straight business. 
But we finished that job. I took another 
contract farther up the line, was chea 
by the man in charge, and drifted back 
to the old poker room in Windville. 

There I met ‘‘ Lumber Swede,” the best 
straight poker-player I ever knew. He 
was an ignorant Scandinavian—I don’t 
believe that he could write his own name. 
He’d been a common lumber-jack, had 
learned poker in the camps, and had de- 
veloped great card sense. Lumber Swede 
was a cheater, all right, but he could have 
come pretty near making a living playing 
straight. He earned his hundreds of thou- 
sands, like the rest of us, and at one time 
he had saved a pretty good pile; but the 
race-track got him. en I saw him 
he was working as booster in a Chicago 
poker club. ou know the game has 
changed a lot in recent years. It’s all in 
the hands of ‘‘clubs’’—entrance fee and 

ualifications for membership, a wink at 
the doorkeeper. These club games are all 
jackpots, and a quarter of the opening 
stakes is the percentage to the house. This 
rakeoff is so high that it doesn’t pay the 
house to run a crooked game. But they 
need boosters to stimulate interest and to 
keep the game running. As soon as the 
place opens the Swede comes in and starts 
a game. When he has filled the table and 
accumulated a waiting list, he says some- 
thing about going to business, cashes in, 
and retires to the saloon downstairs, where 
he stays until he’s summoned to stir up 
interest again. Of course, being the best 
poker-player in the country, he wins more 
than he loses. He gets a a 
all his winnings and a hun dol a 
month besides. So he’s settled down in life 
with a ye and I must say that he 
has finished better than most of the cheat- 
ers I used to know. 


Lumber Swede’s Squeeze Wheel 


When he met me in the poker-room at 
Windville he was all heated up over a 
“squeeze wheel”’ which he had just bought 
—the device was new then. He thought 
there was a fortune init. Being still pretty 
green, I did, too. When he proposed 
partnership I jumped at the chance. 

The squeeze wheel? It goes by various 
names. The gamblers call all such devices 
‘“‘spindles.”” Any one who has followed 
country fairs must have seen it in o 
tion. It’s a big pin, like a clock hand, re- 
volving around a circle which is spaced off 
for prizes—ten dollars in one space, five in 
another, a dollar in others, a lot of blanks, 
two marked “‘conditional”’ and one 
‘“‘lose.’’ The wheel goes around; wherever 
the little indicator at the point of the pin 
stops, there is your prize—or your lemon. 

t stops just where the operator wants it 
to stop. clutch under the table guides 
the movement, slowing the wheel down 
or speeding it up. Sometimes the clutch 
is controlled from a knob which sticks out 
from the table, just where —- 
resting his arm, careless-like. i 
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Nearly Half a Century of Shoemaking 
Rice & Hutchins, Boston, Mass, 


Established 1866 


It is not the price which makes our shoes po 
but our policy of always making the best shoes 


Fine Shoes for Men: 
li America 


J 

Rice & Hutchins Special 
Educator 

Armada 

For Women: 


All America 

Educator 

Mayfair 
For Boys and Children: 

Educator 

Hardknocks 

Marvel 

Rice & Hutchins School Shoe 
Heavier Shoes for Men: 

Hardknocks 

Water Ki 

= Homestead 

+ 
And many others. 


your dealer does not sell Rice & Hutchins Shoes, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied, 


AU 


LT OEMAK | 
OnLD, SHOSLE FAMILY (Gy) 


a _ cael 
Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchins 

Shoes 
are tastefully, 
comfortably 

and 

economically 

shod. 


ee 


possible for the price, 
Because of this factit 
requires the enormous 
output of our seven 
great NewEngland fac. 
tories to supply shoes 
for every member of 
the family. Our man 
popular brands for 
men, women and 
children are sold 
dealers the world over, 
OUR FAMILY Foor. 
WEAR CATALOG wil 
simplify the task of 
selecting and buying 


shoes. It is free, write 
for a copy today, If 
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“SANITARY” ELECTRIC 
HOUSE PUMPS 


For Residence, Factory or Farm 
Duplex, Le ag 5 ) Bd 
Gallons perminute. Retary 

r to 2600 Gallons per hour. 
Pumps complete with motor, $40 
to $300. “Sanitary” Pumps m 
allrequirementsand areunexcelled 
for simplicity, economy, durability 
and low cost. Write us your wants. 
Wecansupplythem. Booklet free, 


The Sanitary Pump Co. 
15 8. Canal St., Dayton, 0. 


The “SIMPLO” Automobile 


Solid or pneumatic tires. High or low 
wheels, The one Automobile at a Low 
that is always ready to run. 

Handsome, Stylish, 

Simple, Reliable ; 

Economical to Op- 

erate. Safe and sure. 

AHill Climber. - 

Automobile 














alue in America. 
1909 Catalog FREE. 
COOK MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 1050 N. Broadway, St, Louis, Mo, 


A New $1 Offer —“KEITH’S” 


(ete 


also i 


MAX L. KEITH 


; u News-stands . 
Our Plan No. 40— 31200 With each $1 order [wl 


= 'aee)| for six months and \ 
Ey] a copy of my new 


‘| Book 100 Plans 


for attractive Homes cost- 
ing $400. to $3,000, 
Keith's monthly magazine 
is the recognized authority 
on Planning and Decorat- 

Each issue 


Sc a 


include two recent back numbers. 


Send Today. 
469 Lamber Exch., Mina. 
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Any one — man, woman, boy, 
no experience is necessary. HE 
JouRNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post have 


If you think you’re going to amount to something, 
w 


t 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Earning Money 


irl—-can do it and 
piss’ HoME 


e it sure. All you need is faith in yourself. 


eto 


and get your start now. 











A.B.C. AUTOMOBILE 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 35 miles 
an hour. Most simple, practical, . 
powerful and durable Au 
tomobile of its class. 


pneumatic tires. Air 

or water cooled. Safest 

and best. Built for 2, 3 or 

4 passengers. 16to 35 h.p. §600up. Write today for particulars. 
A.B.C. Motor Vehicle Mfg. Co., 3921 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 





The most up-to-date and complete 
ing system on the market. Beau- 
tiful fixtures for the home. Attract- 
ive high candle power inverted arcs 
for stores, halls, etc. The best prop- 
osition going for hustling agents. 
Write today for agents’ terms and 
territory. Handsome catalog free. 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 





SPRAY PUMPS 


Barnes Sprayers lead the world for siiclensy 


pressure find no equal to 


cnqeeepgeaaie, We make over 300 sty 
and sizes of pumps for all 


purposes. 
People spraying on a large scale and wanting strong 


Barnes Double Acting Barrel Pump 


All working parts in contact with liquid are brass. 
Large air chamber enables one stroke of handle to 


sustain steady spray two minutes or over. 


Fitted 


with superior agitator. This pump is everywhere a favorite with fruit 


. Complete with 5-foot hose and 


Fosmecst ban $9.00, With two leads hose and nozzle, $10.00, 
Barnes All-Brass Perfection Bucket Spray Pump 


ois the best made for small sprayer. Made of seamless brass, no threads, easily 
7 taken apart. Price (including 3-ft. rubber hose and nozzle) Only $3.00. 
4 Buy your Sprayer from sprayer specialists. Catalog free. Address 


BARNES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department 20, Mansfield, Ohio 
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Court Plaster 


OR all the little 

cuts and bruises 
that flesh is heir to, 
—— is effect- 
ve. 


It is a thousand 
times betterthan the 
old-fashioned court- 
plaster and band- 
ages... 

New-Skin will not 
come off even if 
washed with soap 
and water. There 
is no daily changing 
of soiled bandages, 
no tearing off of 
dirty court age 
_ There is nothing, in 

fact, but the first 
a. whicha 
child can perform. 


When New-Skinis 
appliedtothe wound 
it forms a tough, 
transparent coating 
which is air-tight, 
water-proof, anti- 
septic and healing. 

“Paint it with New-Skin 
and forget it.” 
NEWSKIN CO. 
Dept. A, New York 
i) ©For sale by druggists every- 


where, 10 and 25 cents, or sent 
by mail. Stamps taken. 





it was this way, 
row it's New-Skin™ 




















FRENCH SPANISH 
PF GERMAN ITALIAN 
4 Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


Language-Phone 
Method 


Combined with THE ROSENTHAL 
COMMON SENSE METHOD of 
Practical Linguistry. 

Send for testimonials and booklet 


The Language-Phone Method 


$03 Metropolis Bildg., Broadway and 16th Street, New York 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 860 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate anc! build up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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se oy MAKING CONCRETL 


The great durability and handsome appearance of concrete 
Sm products is now recognized world wide. Big Money ing 
= plants being established everywhere. It will pay you to 

ate vur proposition for a factory in your locali y. We caching 
machines, molds and everything needed. Q—7° Write for particulars. 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 666 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 




















DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
Now, we will not give youany grand prize 
—or a lot of free s if you ariswer this 
. Nor do we claim to make you 
in a week. it if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you can m: 
money, send a copy vf this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for folio of cartoons 
lesson plate,and let usexplain. 
School of Cartooning 


Bidg., Cl 












5 ACRE FARMS, $100 


NEAR ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





$5 DOWN $5 MONTHLY 


we in a locality where people are making big successes raising 
, truck, vegetables, poultry and squabs. Fertile soil, 

= water, good roads. Healthful, mild climate puts produce early 
market for fancy prices. 3 mainline railroads; fine shipping facil- 








_- Atlantic City, Philadelphia and New York markets. Two 
Wate ta asall conveniences, ae. Title perfect and guaranteed. 
for bookiet. Daniel Frazier Co., 682 Bldg Phils..Pa. 
BENJAMINSG AIR FRIirF Le 
FOR MEN 
IDE bad BOY > 





but a pneumatic 

Not aToy i, species hy 
ae compressed air. Shoots with ten 
times the force of an ordinary spring gun, accu- 
sical 10 or 15 cents pays for 1,000 shots. Barrel full 
° walnut stock. The ideal gun for shooting small game, a 

for target practice. Shoots through one-half inch pine 
and more. Fully guaranteed. Sold 
- Ifyour dealer does not sell it, write us. Sent 





Books free. Rates reasonable. 
eee TEROCURE PAT. 
ENTS THAT PROTECT leman, 
- Watson E. C 
Patent Lawyer, Box 2476, Washington, Dc. 





the knob is under a stack of gold-pieces 
upon which the 2 keeps his hand 
while the merry wheel goes around. 

That was the country-fair season. The 
Swede figured on going from fair to fair, 
cleaning up the ease and making a 
million. He was badly fooled. In some 
places the authorities stopped us; in 
others, we fizzled out because neither of us 
knew how to handle boosters. Fixing the 
authorities and shoving the boosters are 
the whole works in such a game. We were 
a ridiculous team for squeeze wheel—a 
green kid and a silent Swede. I laugh 
about it yet. By the end of a fortnight we 
had only four hundred dollars left between 
us, and we lost all that on a faro bank. 

I remember that expedition chiefly be- 
cause on it I first met some three-card- 
monte men—Jim Barnes and his gang. He 
was a t hero to me, for I was still only 
a small cheater, and he was the best 
‘*broad-spieler’’ on the road. He had in 
his gang the ex-city marshal of Leadville. 
When the vigilants cleaned up that town 
and lynched two footpads, the marshal 
figured that they might be turning their 
attention to the any Govermnent next, and 
left between two days. Now he owns a 
cattle-ranch in Texas and gambles only 
for fun, and his pal is doing well in the hotel 
business. I mention this because such a 
finish is exceptional ae professional 
gamblers. These were old-time monte 
men, who wore no disguises, and looked 
what they were. From hearing them talk 
I got a great hunch for that game. Years 
later, and after monte had got in pretty 
bad repute, I became a member of the firm 
which rejuvenated it, and made it one of 
the best-paying propositions on the road. 

I’ve wished at times that I’d stayed with 
Lumber Swede. He had a long, cool, 
scheming head and wonderful card sense, 
but he couldn’t express himself. With 
him to pull things off and me to work the 
line of con-talk which I acquired in my 
later experience, we should have made one 
of the py combinations in the country. 
But I had to be going, and back I drifted 
toward Illinois, making for any town where 
I heard there was a good game, tying up 
with any older gambler who was willing to 
steer me. McCafferty, who belongs to that 
period, was the best all-around poker 
cheater I ever met, just as Lumber Swede 
was the best straight player. Marked 
cards, cold decks, stacks, glass—all tricks 
looked the same to him. Hayden, with 
whom I cleaned up a game at Springfield, 
dropped the cards and took up general graft 
at about the time I did. For years we ran 
in and out of each other’s operations. 


The Phony Poolroom Enterprise 


Hayden is in bad just now. They have 
a new game in the West which hasn’t been 
named as yet. It is a play for big money, 
and it needs an elaborate plant. The 
grafters hook some rich, old, country sport 
and tell him the story of a great prize- 
fight winning they are going to pull off. 
ey’ve found a young phenom. He is 
going up against a man of established 
reputation. They want to get their money 
down on the unknown, but the poolrooms 
won't take bets from them because they 
are professional gamblers. Will Mr. 
Sucker act as their betting commissioner? 
They approach him because he is a man of 
standing, and also a patron of sport. The 
will pay his expenses to Chicago. It will 
only be necessary for him to take along a 
draft for twenty-five thousand dollars to 
show as a guarantee that he is what he 
——— to be. They lead him and his 
draft to the training quarters; they give 
him a chance to see both pugilists at work. 
Any Judge of fighters can perceive that it 
is a cinch. Gradually, and without any 
direct steer from the fters, the sucker 
ets enthusiastic himself, cashes his twenty- 
ve thousand, and bets it—in a phony 
Orang The “fight” comes off, and 
is man lays down. Only the old-time 
“‘cross,”’ — with fine, new variations. 
Hayden pulled this off two or three times; 
but something went wrong, as things are 
bound to go wrong in games which require 
so Many cappers and confederates, and now 
he’s under indictment and heavy bail. 

I had gained a reputation in the Middle 
West, and that led to my job at Hot 
Springs. That’s still a pretty tough town, 
but it’s Purity Village compared to those 
—- Everything was as wide open as a 
saloon door and as crooked as a corkscrew. 
Three different houses et me as 
official cheater. In two of them I used 
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A Small Price for 
Enduring Accuracy, 





7c a Day is a Mighty Small Item 


Yet that small sum more than covers the cost 
of a Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine. 


This statement is based on the years of service so far 
given by the earliest Burroughs Machines sold. 

Many of these “oldest” machines, sold in 1893, are 
still in active, every-day use. And good for many 
years more. Please note the letter below. 

The only reason every one of those “oldest” 
machines is not now in daily use is, that some 
of them have been supplanted by later 
and more widely adaptable models of the 


BURROUGHS 


(Nine out of every ten adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs) 


Adding and Listing Machine 


C. S. Miller, Cashier Drovers’ & 
Mechanics’ National Bank of 
imore, says: 
“Gentlemen: In reply to yours 
of the 14th inst., beg to ad- 
vise that we have your ma- 
chine No. 827, purchased 
Feb. 28, 1893, in active 
use, and it given, 


‘A DAY 


Inasmuch as not a single Burroughs has 
ever worn out, we do not know how mu 
longer than fifteen years a Burroughs will 
last, nor how much less than 7c a day 
the minimum cost would be. 
Over against this small cost, the actual 
saving effected by a Burroughs amounts to at least 
30c aday. This in offices so small that it can save 
only one hour a day of employees’ time paid for at the 
rate of only $15.00 a week. To say nothing of the 
absolute accuracy of all additions done on a Burroughs, 
and the promptness with which statements, trial balances, 
incidental figures, etc., are gotten out by its use. 




































pd yang Let us Prove our claims by sending 
pony Pe the a Burroughs ON FREE TRIAL 
our 
machi 4 s Entirely aside from the big saving effected by a Burroughs, you should know of the 
which we many “short-cut” systems in use by the most progressive houses, many of them 
have pro- in your own line of business. 
cured time-saving, accuracy- 
since.” 


insuring systems have been pub- 
lished by the Burroughs Business 
Systems Department, under the 
title “A Better Day's Work.”’ The 
book will be sent free, with our 
compliments — use this coupon or 
your letterhead. It is not a cata- 
- log, but an unusually interest- 
Ay ~/ ing and helpful book. 
y 58 different styles, each 
- operated electrically or 


Please 
send me 
one free copy, 
“A Better Day's 


by hand. Work.” 
e S. E. P. Feb. 20 
Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company To 
99 Burroughs Block Firm Name 


4 Kind of Business 
Size of office force 
ii s:.:sciccpcceceniiaiaamaianis 


Chapped rack2. 


ARE INSTANTLY RELIEVED 


With Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream 


A trial of the free sample bottle will convince you 
that this delightful lotion does promptly soothe rough, 
irritated, cracked and sore skin, making it soft 
and smooth. Prevents chapping if applied before 
exposure. Contains no grease, bleach nor chemi- 
cals; guaranteed not to aid a growth of hair. 
50 cents at all dealers, or if not obtainable, sent 
postpaid by us for same amount. 


A. S. HINDS, 89 West Street, Portland, Maine 
Write TODAY for Illustrated Booklet and 


FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE Zé“ 
TTT PATENT “i' INVENT! 


Constant Demand for Good Inventions 
Our free books tell WHAT TO INVENT and 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT. Write for them. 
Patent Obtained or All Fees Keturned. Send 


sketch for free opinion as to patentability. 


Detroit, Michigan, U.S. 





Foreign Office: 65 High 


4i4-A Holborn, London, W.C., England 
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IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
**positions’’——no ** ruled lines '’—no *‘ shading "’—no ‘‘ word- 


We advertise patents for sale free. Highest 
class of services. Ask for our references. 


Woodward & Chandlee, Registered 
1257 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
o eo _~ 


FR 
sae gee gee woe ihe t — 


signs’’—no “‘ cold notes.’* Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Cptcnge Cormeapentegee 

, 728 Chicago Opera House , Chicago, Ill. 











Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any 
town. These alleys pa .00 to $65.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement and physical exercise. Liber- 
ally patronized best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
lied, conveniently portable. No pin boy seeded. Receipts 
are nearly all profit. Nearly 5000 sold to date. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 
PATENTESS, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 














“If You Don’t Breathe 
Properly You Cannot 
Think Right.” 

— Prof. Charles Munter 


Nulife Compels Deep Breathing 


Fill your lungs with a volume of fresh 
air, and you will instantly feel every inter- 
nal organ become active and alive. Deep 
breathing is Nature’s own method to vi- 
brate life throughout 
thesystem. Every full 
breath of fresh air 
entering the lungs in- 
vigorates the heart’s 
action and stimulates 
theblood circulation in 
every part of the body. 

Nulife holds the 
spine and head erect, 
giving the brain regu- 
Jar blood circulation 
and filling the brain 
cells with pure blood 
at every heart beat. 

Fresh air, proper 
blood circulation and 
regular heart action 
increase the power of 
the brain and make 
clear thinking. You 
cannot think right un- 
less you breathe right. 


Prof. Charles Munter’s 


Nulife 


Trade PATENTED Mark 
ey Mann For Man, Woman 


the belt and Child 


Nulifeis a thin, washable garment, weigh- 
ing but a few ounces. It makes you breathe 
to the full depth of your 
lungs all the time. It 
is not a shoulder brace, 
but a scientific su 
porter of the body. It 
straightens round 
shoulders, expands 
the chest from two to 
sixinches, and givesits 
wearers an erect, com- 
manding carriage. 


Mail the Coupon 
For My 


FREE BOOK 


Sign and mail the coupon to 
me and I will send you freethe 
Nulife booklet which tells all 
about Nulife, what it has 
done for others and will do 
for you. This booklet is illus- 
trated with photographs and 
anatomical drawings that 
clearly demonstrate the effi- 
ciency of this wonderful gar- 
ment. You ought to know 
these facts whether you ever 
expect to wear Nulife or not. 








Every ine Nuli 
Foery genuine Nees 














“No Lacing Requi:ed"’ 





“Guarantees a 
Beautiful Figure" 


Here is My Guarantee ‘° gvery Nulife 


Order a Nulife now and begin to enjoy it and get its benefits at 
once. I guarantee to fit you perfectly and to return the full pur- 
chase price if you do not find that Nulife straightens 
round shoulders, expands your chest 2 to 6 inches, in- 








% % creases your height, and compels free, regular, deep 
be €o breathing to the full depth of your lungs. 
x % The price of Nulifeis $3.00, for which amount 
NG it will be sent postpaid to any address, sub- 
<<% , ject to return of your money asabove. In 
Prof ‘@,, ordering, give Chest Measure (close 
Chas. Munter Sify up cA arma), Sees oe 
* ge, Sex ani cupation. en- 
Dept. ba tion Dept. P. F.to receive prompt 
13 . - Mth St. en attention. 
ew .@ 
“ S.@, Prof. Chas. Munter 
Dear Sir: Please send *, 
me free of charge your ~\.%. Dept. P. F. 
illustrated Nulife booklet. ‘SM, 13-15 
‘ 
Name Re NO W. 34th St. 
.” 
Town _ ie ‘ New York 
State__ Se ae 
oi ‘s 
‘nd BADCES 
COLLEGE=SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-@-LODGE. 


Either style, with any three letters or figures, and one or two 
colorsot enamel. Ste! Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 a doz. ; 
Bilver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
Pins or Badges made for any School or Society, low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 

BASTIAN BROS., 143 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 











125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
Bere eege oee$ |() 


Hot water ; double walls ; copper 
tank—bestconstruction. Guaranteed. 
Writea postal today for FreeCatalog. 


Wisconsin lncubater Co., Dept. 101, Racine, Wis. 





marked cards. In the other my B sxe 
and I worked the glass. That de isn’t 
used very often now. You know the 
“‘kitty”’ in a poker table—the square hole 
or slit at the center into ee ee 
house percen ? Well, on two sides of 
the kitty were little mirrors, so that a man 
sitting opposite either of them could see 
in them underside of the cards as he 
dealt. Those mirrors rested away down 
in the kitty until wanted for use; a touch 
on a spring inside the table-leg brought 
them to position. It was better than 
marked cards, in that it did not require so 
much concentration to follow the hands. 
On your deal, you could read and remem- 
ber all the hands in a game of five players. 

I was kept in reserve to skin -things 
—rich Easterners with a roll, usually. 
When such a man showed up around any 
of the three houses they would send a hurry 
call for me. The house attended to all the 
steering and fixing; I simply performed the 
operation and got half the money. 

I have come, through experience, to be 
superstitious about one thing: a great, big 
stake will always slip through my fingers. 
I could land a moderate winning, up to a 
thousand or two; but whenever I started 
for a —_ roll something would happen. 
Those fellows who skinned that rich trust 
magnate out of a hundred and twenty 
thousand do , in one night of faro, 
sound like a fairy tale to me. I began to 
notice this at Hot Springs. The president 
of an Eastern flour company came into 
town on a tear, throwing his money right 
and left. One of my houses teleshened to 
me; they had him playing, and he was 
half-drunk. I worked the cold deck on 
him all that night. I won three hundred 
and fifty dollars in cash and his check for 
eight thousand dollars. I went to bed 
stuck on myself. 

But the gambling-houses were squab- 
bling among themselves; my boss, whom 
we'll call Finnigan, had a quarrel over the 
ag with a rival whom we'll call 

ones. The news of my killing got around 
that night. Jones, for revenge, telephoned 
to my sucker first thing in the morning, 
telling him that he had been cheated. The 
flour man had the check stop The 
same identical thing happened in the case 
of a young Englishman, holder of a minor 
title, whom I beat out of five thousand 
dollars with marked cards. 


A Winter at Hot Springs 


I passed the next winter, in Hot Springs. 
But I never did so well in. I was get- 
ting too well known. partner and I 
did find one rich sucker. we had him nib- 
bling, when I came down with fever and 
nearly died. My partner, as I afterward 
learned, carried the deal through and won 
sixteen hundred dollars. He skipped with- 
out dividing, leaving me broke and in the 
hospital. He used the money to pay off 
the mo e on his mother’s farm. 
You’ve heard tell of honor among thieves. 
I’ve found precious little of it. There is 
generosity, though. Gamblers are always 
staking their busted comrades. Now I 
met that very man two — later, when 
I’d been against faro and was temporarily 
on my uppers; and he gave me a hundred 
dollars. 

When I was broke or sick or in trouble 
I naturally turned back toward Windville. 
I was only a young boy, after all. I landed 
there without a bean, pony Se any engage- 
ment. And just then old Doctor Benedict 
came to town on his annual visit. He 
offered me a partnership, and I joined him. 

Old Doctor Benedict, America’s Great- 
est Optician, was a professional card 
cheater, who used the spectacle business 
asa blind. Ahead of his arrival he would 
insert in the town paper an advertisement 
which read something like this: 


Old Doctor Benedict, the Marvel- 
ous Optician, is Coming With His 
Australian Pebble Lenses, the Optical 
Discovery of the Age. Corrects Errors 
and Aberrations of Vision Which Have 
Resisted the Skill of the Greatest 
European Surgeons. Watch for Old 
Doctor Benedict and His Corps of 

Assista 


Expert nts. Palace Hotel, 
Wednesday, from 10 to 4. 


THE SATURDAY 


I was the corps of assistants. .We’d 
arrive with five trunks—four empty, and 


or 


y 
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the fifth holding our clothes, together with 
a line of cheap, stock spectacles, graded by 
ages. ‘The doctor would = 

lobby in a tall hat and a long coat, and I 


would sit behind a b which was 
one of our properties. en the customer 
ap , Doctor Benedict would give him 


a fine lecture on defective vision, and would 
make him squint at a set of alphabet cards. 
I’d be busy making Leaf entries in the 
ledger as the Doctor talked them off to me. 
In the course of his hocus-pocus he would 
slip in the real question: “‘How old are 
you?” We'll suppose that the sucker an- 
swered ‘‘Fifty-two.” After a little more 
guff, Doctor Benedict would go over to our 
trunk and select the regular stock spec- 
tacles for a man of fifty-two. He’ get 
them adjusted with a lot more phony talk, 
and collect whatever the sucker looked to 
be Fae for. 

om this public position we were able 
to spy out the poker-games and to pose, in 
towns where I wasn’t known, as easy-marks. 
We did pretty well, but I hated him worse 
than 2 rattlesnake, for he held out profits 
and had disgusting habits. His finish was 
funny. He worked up such a reputation 
for his Australian Pebble Lenses that it 
paid him to cut out gambling altogether, 
= devote himself wholly to the spectacle 

usiness. 


The Luck of Slippery Sills 


My last regular partner in card cheating 
was Slippery Sills, with whom I’d done a 
turn here and there ever since I broke in. 
pag ie ood at his trade, but an 
awful nkard. He had the nerve of the 
damned. They tell this story on him: A 
little gambling-house in issouri kept 
posted on the wall an offer of a silk hat for 
every straight flush. Let me tell you, a 
straight flush is an uncommon hand in 
ker. In all my experiences I’ve never 
nown one to be held on the square. Well, 
Slippery was playing cold decks there one 
night. He cleaned out every one in the 
ary I guess they knew he was a cheater, 
ut the principle of that house was to let 
a man go for one sitting, and bar him after- 
ward. When every one had enough, Slip- 
pery looked up and saw that sign. ‘“Let’s 
play a sociable game for a quarter limit,” 
e said; “‘I need a silk hat.” On the second 
hand he showed a straight flush. Inside 
of an hour he had won eight silk hats on 
eight straight flushes and no one could tell 
how he did it. 

I was barred once from a good game in 
Springfield, Missouri. I went over to St. 
Louis and found Slippery. He was flat 
broke. I offered to stake him and take him 
into the Springfield e. He accepted. 
If I remember right, ve him a hundred 
dollars. About midnight I wandered over 
to that house to see how things were going. 
While I was barred from playing, they were 
glad to see me personally. Slippery Sills 
= looking over a whole breastwork of 
chips. 

e did not seem to need any assist- 
ance from me; so I went back to the hotel 
and turned in. I woke early. Slippery 
hadn’t come in yet. I dressed and went 
out to look for him. I found him asleep on 
the billiard-table in the barroom, without 
a dollar in his clothes. He had been drink- 
ing while he played. Along toward morn- 
ing the booze had got to him. The house 
had rung in another cheater on him at this 
point, and had taken away all his winnings, 
and my hundred besides. 

One morning about eight years ago I 
stood on the station platform at Seymour. 
A freight train pulled in, and a frightful 
specimen of a hobo rolled off from the 
brake-beam. He saw me watching him, 
and he struck me at once for a quarter. 
His face touched a button in my memory 
somewhere. I looked him over carefully, 
and recognized what was left of Slippery 
Sills. He got five dollars. 

In the spring of 1886 I got acquainted 
with a grafter who ran the O’Leary Belt 
for a circus. He persuaded me that circus 

ft had card cheating beaten te ways. 
listened to his spiel, and it ended in my 
taking a job as his booster handler with the 
—— of a partnership as soon as I 
learned the game. 

He gave me the circus fever; for several 
years from that time I was never happy 
away from the smell of sawdust.’ 
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Improvements 
give in 
Diamond 
1909 Tires 


More tire value than 
ever offered in 
America or 
Europe. 





















The 
Diamond Rubber 
Company 























Building ? 


f and air tight building paper 





The i D 
that blankets and thoroughly insulates your house against 
cold, dampness and draughts is told in our free booklet, 
**Comfortable Homes,”’ for home builders. Send for it. 


Neponset Black Waterproof 
Building Paper 


Saves its cost in coal the first winter. Specified by architects 
the country over for twenty-five years. 


If contemplating any kind of building, bungalow, geregs, 
poultry house, » factory, write us what you intend to 
and we will send the booklet that tells the story you wact. 


Paroid Roofing 


The roofing of quality that has stood the test of years. 
Nothing is as important as a good roofing. Before buying 
write us for free book, ‘‘ Paroid Proofs,” and sample. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Mfrs., 230 Mill St., E. Walpole, Mas. 


















The Only a 
Ledger That Protects 


sid Pattie co! eee eT OPES PM nates SEES 
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Strength Without Flat Opening, Simplicity 

Weight or Bulk and Durability 

You should know that but one tees (ale) is needed to 
lock, unlock, open and close the binding mechanism of 
the Mann Yale Lock Ledger. A leaf cannot be inserted 
or removed without the Yale Key, and it has all the 
security of a bound book; it is the only loose leaf ledger 
that protects. You should be able to get a 


Mann Yale Lock Ledger 


from your stationer. If he does not have it you had better 
communicate direct with us. Those interested in the 


“loose leaf idea’* ought to read our copyrighted 
booklet ‘‘The Interchangeable Leaf Ledger."* It @ 





is full of information, and free. Send for copy. 
William Mann Company, 527 Market St., Phila. 





Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 
Sanitary, inexpensive 
and sim: to apply. 
eng maet 
while as 
scriptive matter 


Write now. 
MFG. CO. 
Dept.4 Newark, N.Y 
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Copyright 1909 by The Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 


A copy of this inspiring picture in colors will be sent free if you will-write, requesting it, to Department M, The Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
John F. Dryden, President, Home Office, Newark, N. J. Enemies Spare ompenn by the Mate at New Jomey. 
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Vache A. Edison did 


another wonderful 
thing lately 


AVING brought his Phonograph to a point 
where not even the most critical could ask 
for improvement, he multiplied its entertaining 
ability by two. 
He did this by producing a Phonograph 
Record that plays, sings or talks twice as long as 
the standard Edison Records. 


He did this without increasing the size of the 
Record, making it a Record that can be used on 
old instruments as well as new. 


He did it without affecting in any way the 
clear, rich, musical tones for which Edison 
Records have always been famous. 


He calls this double-length Record 
*“Amberol.”’ 


Doubtless you have heard sound reproducing 
instruments; perhaps you have had it in mind to 
buy one; maybe you are uncertain as to which 
make to buy, but— 











“For it’s always fair weather 
when good fellows get together.” 


Have you heard an 

Edison Phonograph 
play an © 

Amberol Record? 


OU CAN ' do this at the store of any Edison 

dealer. When you go, note the Amberol 
music, not found on any other record of any 
kind; note also the reproducing point of the 
Edison Phonograph, that never wears out and 
never needs changing; the motor that runs as 
silently and as evenly as an electric device; and 
the special horn, so shaped that it gathers every 
note or spoken word and brings it out with start- 
ling fidelity. It is these exclusive features, vital 
to perfect work, that should claim your attention. 


Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States, 
$12.50 to $125.00. One of the greatest pleasures which the Edison Phonograph 
affords is making Records at home. This can be done 

only with the Edison. Ask your dealer or write to us for 

catalogues of Edison Phonographs and records. 


National Phonograph Company 


11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


New York, 10 Fifth Ave. ; Lon Victoria. Road, Willesden; Sydney, 
N.8.W., 340 Kent Street; ‘Mexico 4 aTacuba 33 (antes Sta. Clara 
20%); Buenos Ayres, Viamonte 515; Berlin, Sud Ufer, 24-25; Paris, 42 
Rue de Paradis. 


The Edison Business Phonograph enables the stenographer to get out twice as many letters as she otherwise could. 





